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PREFACE 



Tl\e third annual conference of the North East Association for Institu-* 

: ^ . ^ . 

tional. Research occurred November 4 through 6, 1976*, at* tjie Henry Chauncey 
Conference Center, Educational Testing Service,' ^rinc^ton, New Jersey. Over 
one hundred and twenty participants came together to. discuss the theme: 
"Rational Decision Making anf TPolitical Realities: ^The Role of Institutional 
Research." The success of ^he conferencer was greatly facilitated by the 
work of Helen 'Wyant, Trogram Chairpersori, and*of Eldon Park and W. Scott ^ 
McDonald, ^ Local Arrangements Co-chairpersons- 

. } porothy 'Goodwin, a ftember of the'' Connecticut Legislative Assembly and 
formerly Directoi: of Institutional Research at the University of Connecticut 
presented the keypote address Thursday evening. Friday noon, Seymour L.- 
Wolfbein, professor of Economics aqd Dean of the School of Business Admini- 
stration at* Temple^ University , sj)oke on "Seven Signs for the Seventies," 

'We Wish to thank Conilie Venturini, who .typed this report of the meeting, 
and to aclcnowlecige the assistance of^Amherst College, Hampshj^re'CoHege, and 
the University of l^assachusetts at^Ainherst. ' ' ' * ' - 
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INSTfrUTIONAL'RESEAkCm .THE -BAS-IC ROLE 



. 'wij-liam.-H. Far icy 
MontclaiJr State 'College » 



< ; -Institutionai researah is a ha'rd topic Co talk about, mostly' because the', 
name means'so many different things. .We cap't take for granted what our 
fellow IR-ers actually 'do^or what -position they fill, ""sven the name of our 
quasi^prcffession can be misleading. , Many people--bpth off' and on campuses- ¥ 
seeift to^ think Tit means either large-scale hoqs'ekeeping or penalogy'. 

Whatever .the ji^caps of our name-arjd I'd just as soon change ft. but 
, I can Vt 'think of a better one-I'd like to suggesl, that those of us who use 
"it should^take it more seriously. We should accept— an4 insist— that . our • 
basic- job is npt only institutional but research . *' 

;It is ifflfiortant to stress' this mission today, sinc^ .funding for higher 
educatiQti is growing' tighter and -is more closely, -scrutinized by legislatures, " 
state boards and commissions,- or tr.ustees. *T.he dajigeV is that* critics might" 
consider institutional researph a rni^Tacademic ' lyxj^ry .. - Our bast defense- is 
not only that we are _providing useful -.Services to the'*administratj;on, butl- . \ 
more important— that we are making an essential contribution to learning.;! If 
we really are helping to expand" the fund of- .human Icnowledge', it is only be- 
cause we are doing research* " •. . ^ ' . 

By virtue of their self-derined role "in our society, institutions of' 
higher education have asserted a claim to be • the major lociis of ef forts-to-I, 
"expand-'knowledge. Our colleges and universities have championed scholarship " " 
and research -in almost all fields, clianneling great amounts ofVesourx:es into 
■feffo'rts thgt promise to^expand' the horizons of knowledge. But the irony— al- 
'faost tRe-tragedy--of this extraordinary intellectual achievement i? that' these 
"instltutiins.have; fostered the study of ■'almose eyerything-g^icept higher educa- 
tion its-eil> Even'tf^. few exceptions make this generality all the more glaring. 

^ Ot]ie^ l^inds' of ^titutions .in our society shar.e t;he"':advancement of ' 
knowledge and Xe'chnolqgy ^with the coileges and universJU:ies. Hq;Bpital3, re- 
se'arch laboratories, industrial coifporations a^e ^11 part of the research estab- 
lishment. But; besides colleges and universities, none i,s concerned with the 
study of higheV education. . ^ 



I iam suggesting simply tiia*t colleges and universities accept their pro- ^ 

per responsi'hility^for contributing to - the advancement of learning in 'the 

area^ofhiglWr' education itself. Most colleges and universities^ do not have 

^the .rcspbrces to support -a full-fledged, depar'tntent of higher education, but 

many them do have an office of institutignal research or a similaf ' unit. 
\ • * * * • • , • • . * • 

I A real office of institutional' research. shobld^Be a t:enter for the ^tudy of 

higheif edrt^ation to the fullest extent that an institution's resoifrces 'allow. 

There are several ways an institutional 'reseatch unit can serve as such 
a center. As I have already mentioned, it should condXict research into many 
asrpacts of >iighe? education. Some might find it pretentious to. call the 
usual .IR surveys "research", 'and yhen I "look at ^y own efforts I might ^en ^ 
agr^e, although reluctantly, ^ut if we 'are serioifs about our role tn higher 
education^ we will, nevertheless, malce our effortsifas scientific as- possible. 
That ^eans, that we should use sound and appropriate methods for'choosing 
samples, testing significance, and drawing conclusions; and that- we should try 
to give our work a sourtd theoreticaJL bas^ by rela'ting it to the existing re- 
search Mterature and to our ..colleagues ^ ^current work.. Of 'course, using 
sound methods and consulting •research reports 'implies. that we are keeping^ - 
abrBast in our field, which ip turn implies that we are going to professional 
meetings (like NEAIFl conferenc&s) and getting adequ^e financial supjport for 
professionaJr^elf-devel^opmentv from our institutions.. If^we want to be pro- 
fessionals and be treated accordingly,* we have to work a- lot and ask fot.a lot. 

Besides conducting resea^rcft — or gatl4irin^ the data that might someday be 
the '.basis for research — we can also fulfill 'our role as a local center . fpr the 
study of ^i^her education by disseminating information "about the study of "higher 
education '^o faculty,, students, and staff of o^r institutions. ^Most. colleges 
and, universities need such a service: one reason is t1iat many faculty aiid staff 
members are unuSed to the methods of empirical,* hypothetical, social-science- 
type research.,^ By phrasing our own' reports accurately ,.^by* explaining the limita 
tions as well, as ^the -significance of cgur fiiadings, and^by circulating weil-done 
studies from other institutions, we'^can add to our' colleagues understanding. 
Secondly, most faculty and' staff members — ^^even those well-verseTi ipa social-* \ 
science research methods—rarely or never apply the methods and concepts of 
their own disciplines to the world of higher education. The faculty may know a 



lot about philosophy; history^ sociology, adtai;nistration, etc., etc., but next 
to nothing about the philosophy of higher .education, the. history of bigher edu- 
cation,^ the sociology^pf higher, education,^. etc.; etc^ Even the education 
faculty are usually 'concerned only with the elementary and. secondary schools/ 
By -bringing a broad spectrum of higher education studies to the attention of-* 
our 'faculty and staff colleagues ,^ we can increase their awareness of this field. 

Many of lis would need more office Help 'in order to provide. such a service, 
but^if we are serious about providing educational services to our institutions « 
we sliduld make clear 4^ow ^uch services can be 'of value to oJr ii\stitutions and ' 
act^.vely seek the resources we need. 

Artother way to advance the ^tudy of higher educational! our institutions* is 
by creating a collection of books, journ^s, and cesourde materi'als.' Since few 
of iour* institutions have departments of higheiv education, our campus libraries 
may not make* nuich .of an effort in this.^rea. Few faculty members are. likely 
to^^be' aware 'X)f the CHRONICLE, THE JOURNAL ^^OF HIGpR EI51J.CATI0N, ' the Carnegie ' 
Cbnmiission studies, or the Jossey-Bass volumes. But When a crunch comes—as it 
did in the New Jer^ey^ state system^ last year— some faculty members start looking 
for figures and ahalyses that can support an institution's claims, I actually 
Had requests from anxious faculty members who admitted that they* had never 
thought about, the need to justify higher education until their, own iobs came 
into question. ^Unfortunately I didn't have any easy answers or sinipj.e justifica- 
tions, and I suggersted that they had better st^rt laying -grouni^ork for a long 
stre.tch^of lean years' in academe, and that they could ,st^rt^by recommending that 
mor^. resources be put into institutional research. (Assuming, of course, that 
an expanded institutional research effort will product findings that favor 
higher 4ducatipn', a shalcy assumption nowadays'.)^ ^ " i " . 

' ^Eor the past two years .X haye continued to add to a small collection of 
books that had been, gathered for- a" cpurse in higher . education taught by our 
previousT president . I recently distributed a list of the books just ampng the 
staff persons who work in^the laain administration building. To my surprise, 
three persons came to bg'rrow books at once and Several .tnor6 shortly thereafter; 
Apparently there was .a heed for this s'er^vice. T'thin^^even more s^aff members 
would use the collection if it were. not for the fact' that administrators— - . 
institutional researchers irtclude^-;^ever seem to have enQ.ugh time to read all 



that should be read. At anyrate, gathering l^xi^i ipakjlng^evailable bbpks- arfd 
pamphlets ^nd joirrnals is another way in which' we c^n serve as a/local ceater 
for the study of higher education. " ( ' 

Much .of what we do as institutional researchers is routine but time- - 
consi^ming data gathering and reporting.' • M^ny (J-f us handle the HEGI;^ reports 
and a whole raft of re<iuests for picayune' info^rmation;^ some of us aljsb pre-^ 
pare space utilization report?, budget requests, or annual reports. Of course 
such tasks are important. But ^sofar^ as we. are in any sense striving for a 
professional identity as institutional researchers, we must consciously and 
actively avoid becoming the re^ly tools of management. Only by t^kitig an inde- 
pendent role as inquirers who seek to expand pur jcnowledge of higher education 
can we fulfill ,our potential as metnbers of a learniftg^profession* Any insti- 
tutional researcher who doesn't really care, about learning would be a Ibt - 
better off at IBM or General Motors. * - . ' 
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EDUCATION EVALUATION AND THE COLLEGE C0>1MUNITY: A CASE STUPY 



Virginia 'P. Mitchell • 
Mercer County Community^ College 



r 



. . I recently attended a meeting. wHich had as its purpose the discussion 

of the results of the evaluation of a standard coiranunity college course 

which had been' converted to a mediated format. Present were members o^ t"he ^ 

administration, faculty members who haji worked on the new'"-course ^nd on* its 

evaluation, the chairman of ^the department, the outside.^evaluator , the 

Director of Institutional Research, and myself, a. newly appointed Researdi 

Associate in the Office of .Institutional Research. The Di^fector -the 

' . » * ' » " ■» 

^ evaluator, and I were interested in,assisting in'the Rlanning for the future 
of the^new course based on the 'evaluator^^s recommendations^. The evaluation 
had been frougftc with ai:^ the real-World problems to which j^ogram evalua-- 
tion is subject,* and' yet we' were pleas.ed that the conclusions were reason- 
ably drawn and that the recommendations ^were sound. 

Somehow, the rational planning pracess "never got off the ground, however. 
The one ten.ured faculty person present began '"t»y repudi-ating the evaluation . 
report and continued wirth an. invective against th^ new course and^ tiltimately*, 
against the administration 'which had originally pushed for "alternate modes • 

^oi instruction." The two faculty Members who had done all of the work on 
the new 'Course seemed to be in agreemen^t but preferred 'to, keep quiet; as f 
they. were untfenurecj. The evaluator who ha^- worked with all of the faculty' • 
preser\t, while carrying out her evaluation, was taken aback and I was mystified. 

. What really happened here? ^ What went wrong? To fully understand, one 
would have' to delve into'th'e history of the relationship between the faculty 
of this particular academic department and the administration of the school.. 
Witjiput going^ into all that^ one fact stands out. The impetus for ^he de^ 
velopment of this course as an alternate mode to^be used on campus came not 
from the fadu-lty but from the administration of the school* Although members 
of the faculty commibtee had originally solicited th^ outside evaluator for' 
the purpose of "objectivity," they claimed to. have 'agreed that fhe final ^e^ 
port would be a combined eff or.t,«^ther than produced only by the evaluator. 
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The 'problem illustrated". by this example is Complex. This paper will 
attempt/to/analyz-e .some of .th'e reaspns why the expectations held by edjaca- 
tional r'esearcheipJs for this garticul^r meeting did not materialize ^nd why^. ' 
instead there was an airing pf bad 'feelings and , f nistration^V * 

. In the first place, educational^'' researchers; in general and* evaluators 
in particular tend* to See the ptocesses of .ev^uation "and progi^m improve- 
ment as a dynamit cycle and ass'ume that .program personnel will, too* Probably' 
'it is more ofte'h^^he case that; program, personnel see the, initial* planning 
stages of program development as J:he„ creative process' and ^ the. rest as main- • 
tenance. This attitude nj^y change, however,, as tl]e use of instructional de- 
velopi^ent* models which stress the. statement of object ives^and the' design 
of test items in. the beginning become more widespread. When evaluation 
activities are planned concurrently with curriculum development activ:vties, 
the importance of^tne forme to.*the establishment of a successful prografm . 
±B emphasized* . ' *- '7 ^ - • > 

Another assumption evaluators often have is that program, de,cis,ion makers 
wi'H want- to constantly improve their progx^ms.. The educational researchers 
at the meeting described^pave held ^is assumption. The problem here was 
that we didn't recognize who the true* ciecision makers were. . It was some time 
after the meet|.ilg that we learned of past antagonisms between, the faculty 
of this particular academic department and members of the administi^atioa." 
The impetus for the development of this particular course as an alternate 
mode to be. used^on campiis^had come not from the faculty but from the*, ad- 
ministration/ Thus, the latter were the true decis;Lon makers, and^^^hough 
the faculty were mandated to use this alternate mode in their classiipbms, . ^ 
many did npt support i^ and, therefore, were ijiot particularly interested in 
improving it. In general, program personnel may, feel the pull of* inert ia-«.4 
They may feel their -pifegrams "are operating well enough without extensive 
evalua^tion efforts, and, jif programs are rarely terminated ;xegardless of the 

way they are^'running, the incentive to improve them may drop o'ff.* *^ 
- . • ■ \ ' " ^ .r ' : ^ . -'I 

Thus,* the eyaluator who desires to involve program decision ^makers in - 

the evaulation to ^ insure that the d4ta coilectect will' be u6ed by them may be 

faced wi^h'**a lack of interest and motivation* on thq .part of . program, personne'l. 

Agaiii, Tor programs ut^.lizing instructional developmeril models which stress 



the integral part played by eyaluation activitiea; this, may be less of a 
^ problem. ^ Other possible solutions may be that the ^valuator continue to 

stress the^ importance of the (Collection of evaluative data which has deci- 
^ sion mak^ validity, i*e., which t^e decision mak^r wants and will use. V 
Secondly ,^;Lt might be helpful for the evaluator/ when reporting, the 
information back to the decision maker, to recommend some decision making 
bptions which the data seem to suggest. This ^oes not mean that the 
-eyaluator need > take' the. stance of an expert making pronouncemervts concerning 
-the future of the pkrogram.* This is the easiest kind of report to ignore, 
^ since progrM decrsron maKgrs'^^^ convinced that the evalua tor" lacks 

the sensitivity to appreciate. t^ie unique aspects of their program. Rather, 
. the' evaluator should make these recommendations with tact .and stress that 
many other options ^doubtlessly exist which may be equally effective and ap- 
propriate,, ' , .>c * ^ ^ • . — • . 

' Finally, defcision^ maker motivation may^ be i:pcreased\ by a strqng.-admini- 
strative pommitmeftt to program acc'auntability . If new programs have a 
period of probation during which they, must demonstrate that their program^ 
objectives are being achieved, decision makers may be moVe interested in 
particip'ating in evaluation activities* Similarly, regular periodic ev^lua- 
, tions of exist:^ng programs should increase" the commitment of program personnel 
to become » involved in these evaitrfftion activities. • ' ^ 

It is often 'assumed by evaluators that decision makers will welcome ^ 
reconmiendations for program improvement ♦ What is more likely to be the 'case, 
however, is that decision makers weloonie ^valuation data which ^ supports what 
they believe to be true and recomii^endations which will liot^kt a, gf^eat deal 
of tim^'and ef fort ,to institute. This is not, I feei, an overly jaundiced 
• viQw of program decision makers, but, rather, realistic in the light of the 
intense expenditure of time and energy ^which most program decision makers 
piake-in ordervto get- a new program off the ground. A*high degree of commit- 
tment is necessary for this, and it is easy to s^e hoV one might be .threatened 
by an evaluation which' may produce unfavorable results. 

Not only may program decision makers stand to lose an investment of time 
and energy through the outcomes of tl^e evaluation, but sdme may not seethe 
pr^ess of such" an evaluation as yalid or impc^rtant, even if th^y are involved 



frgmthe beginning. Thus mefi^y ways can be found to circumvent unfavorable 
tlata, and this, I feel, wa5 taking place at the meeting described above. 

The members pf the qao^ilty, even- thoseWho had; wi^rked on the mediated 
course, for several reafeons were not eager tb see the course implettentd^k*" 
on a full stale. The results of the evaluatrion, however, cautiously sug- 
gested that some students may learn better .with this type of instruction 
than^in t;he traditional-mode. The respon-^e "by the faculty membeLrs to this 
unfavorable outcome was tg air ail of th«!^r grievances with the evaluation 
process since its inception and to evade* a discussion of futulre plans for 
the course. • * ^ « » . * 

A situation like this is very difficult for an evaluator. When different 

levels of decision makers are warring- with eacli bther^ it is difficult for 

a^ratidnal dialogue to take place, and; hence, the results, of the evaluation 

•will probably b^ adopted by one side and/-repudiated by the ot'her.^ \fliile^it - 

may not\be possible for the" evaluator to remedy such a situation, it helps to 

recognize it as early as possible.^ This* helps to scale down one's expectar 

tions of hoVmuch constructive decision making for the future will be based 

Upon these results. - , . ' 

• » ^ . • , ' . ; ' , ' . 

Xlifere is one final CQn^deration wHiTch evaluators^'in "Of f ices of Institu- 

tlonaL Research should keep .ih^i^ind. They are not t>uts^ide the institution^ and 

^i-11, therefore., never be viewed aS "outside" evaluators, regardless of the 

precautions taken before and during the evaluation. J^ren the outside eyaluator 

for the co^rs^e described above 'wds^.not seen as a disinterested pa,rty because 

she worked so closely with the Office of -Institutional Research staff. In 

this situation, since/ the results supported what the administration wanted to 



$ee, she wa^ seen by" the faculty as being on the administration's side. 

I think it should be kept in mind that a good, solid evalcra^on 4nay not 
necessarily solve all a program's ills^ The purpose of evaluation is to pro- 
vide data for decision making, but if decision makers can't agree on what 
the evaluation results mean, future planning will be .stalemated. In the .case 
'of programs or courses which were perhaps ill-cbnceived or which lack a 

strongly committed staff, little can be' expected iti theway of sound' decision 

^ 2^ * . ^ ^ ' 

making based upon evaluatidn results. It is a good idea^ f or evaluators in 
Offices of Institutional Research who, find thetnselves Working with such 
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programs to be as clear as possible when reporting the data and what they' 
mean. This certainly y^ill- not^insure a- faVorable reception of the report,^ \^ 
and probably- nothing will. It will, hopefully, keep the evaluator from ^ 
being sfeen as choosing sides and, thus, causing the evaluation to be viewed 
as itfvalid by one or the other faction. . ' , ^ . 

•It may also be the case that, should suclji'' a situation* be ^recognized , In 
the beginning, it would be preferable tq hav^ a tiruly^'^outsideV evaluatgr 
tackle'the job. The long-term costs in credibility which >might be suffered 
by, the Of f ice" of ^Institutional Re^^^rcfh staff which could negatively affect 
many 'future ventures, may ^ot be wofth the undertaking 'df such, a loaded. project. 
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' > CO>ff>tn^ERIZED MANAGEMENT GRAPHICS SYSTEM: 

Its development and application" for institutional* reporting 

• Y ' Paul L. Kenepp 

A VThe Pe\>nsylvania State University 



Abstract \ ' • ^, » ' \ 

' - 4 ^ 

In recent years, Mstitutions liave be^n' producing large quantities 
of management-oriented anf orraatiorii^ The pjrimary purpose pf this -re- , 
portiQ-g^ctivity was to increase^one' s undejstanding of the institution's 
,opferation.. With the exi/ahsion of computer.ized'^ information system?, the 
* ^ vdliime of reports that wa§ generated was overwhelming. This paper will 
describe ^ compMti^lzed graphics system which ^^s designed to enhance 
p ^ " the institution' s' reporting function. This system pe rmits, most types ^' 
qf^anagement. informatioh to be displayed in graphica^Torml^ It is de- 
^sig^ied so tha;^^ i,t .can bfe readily incorporated into current^ systems", or ' , 
it\can be os^d tp graphically display -information that, can be extracted 
from axistinc reports ;/ This .paper will discuss^ th^ inotive and approach 
fpr system development/ and its appjicatipn and potential, uses in higher 
eduxiation instituti-onsX * c ' ' . 



\ '> '"jlf.^Vtthtroduction 
, 

. \ 1/ ^Higher ediicatfon administrators are being plagued with 'voluminous 'amounts 
. . • ' , ^ . ■ ' " , \ 

of data which purports' to assist their understanding of the. nature and operaV<» 

tioij of the institution. In additiojj to Studying the institution's proce-sses, * 

institutional, researchers have incfearsingiy employed tl\e computer to aid t\iem / 

in carpying out -thei^ research. The- increasing complexity of Mgher education 

pfocesse^ and voll^ne^ of data dictate the use of the computer .to achieve com- 

prehen^sive, In-dep.th studies. The result, however, has been an excess cff ' 

computer output that is useful for review and analysis. Th^ dgta explosion ^\ 

has resulted iii'much useful irTformacioh fdllifig by the Vaysijd[e due to tlie * 

lack of -time AxA energy for pro{)er 'digestion "by the institution'^ administra-^ • 

tors^ Managers 7^ exercutives or other decision majce^s* ^ . 

Littl^ relief from this data^ explosion is anticipated. Inci;eased emphases 

on the managemelit of higher education dl^ctate' an increa^^ in the Volume of 

n^cessa;fy , information. However, no matter how many comjputer-gene'r^ed reports 

are^ available,; they have little, if any,, value unless .^hey can b^ pre's^ted 

irf useable' form to'tl\e decision malcer. ^Informatipn ^nust be comprehensible. , ; 
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Graphical representation of data enliances comprehension and the translation' 
of , data to information an-d intelligence, *Trfie advantage of , graphics JL;#^that 
the ddta can be communicated to the administrator in more cqmpf eherisible, , 
intelligible, and, hopefully,' useable ways than by conventional reporting ^ • 
JJaradigms/ * - \ ' ' 

' Too many studies are hastily reviewed'.by the administrator without- refal' v. 
visual understanding o*f the results • To extract required information and 
meaning *from tabulated raw data, one mujst analyzes the numbers aud make th^ • 
required translation?. Computer graphic? can systeinatically accomplish this 
in a m5re rapid' and accurate* fashion than' human 'processes. In addition to 
adtiressing the probletos of ^vpluma. and" -basic comprehension of certain dat;a, 
computer graphics,;c^p deepen the- adm??^Stra tor ' s understanding of realiti^es 
which the da,ta^ rep?5esents than would otherwise be possible-. . . ^ ^ ^ 

No.t all information is cyDnduciye* to graphics* presentation. How^r, tho^e 
reiseax^h findings and managerial reports that us>^ should, require less time^^' 
and energy by the bu^* administrator "tq absorb the 'data and thetr meaning • 
Thus, insight to decisions>can'jb^*''ati)iieved with minimal confusion which nor- 
mally arises oyt of poo^r data formats, and contextual^ misunderstandings. Rathe?: 
than spending the time on "what do the numbers in the talkie say?" §dministra~ 
tors, with the use of graphics"; will more readily arrive ^t 'how^shotald I, 
respond to the situation?" . ^ * ' * 

Design Criteria ^ ' 

.'Before a- gra'phics system can be developed, certain cap'ability must be 
available fo deki^ners and users of the anticipated product*. These "include- a 
plotting device, computer and software to process 'data ^d drive the device, 
and procedure^ that make this- configuration functional. Assuming these thihgs 
»are Jn place, the task is to desi^ a system to transform research findings, 
management information, or raw data to 'graphical representations. 
' Many, computer graphics systems have been developed to produce specific 
graphs for specific purposes. The Penn Sf^te Management Graphic System (MC?S) • 
was designed to provide decision maker$ with several graphic options from the 
'3ame 'sei of data'. It was designed in* two separable modules: (1)^ compilation" ; 



\ 



and^>uinmarization of data internally and (2)^ the analysis of that data for 
external display. This was done so that an operational distinction, co^ld be 
made* between these two very different functions. The MGS Aised the modular 
"design approach to 'allow for multiple data ^en'try points into the system^ 
This app-roach will enable the system to more readily accept data prepared' ' 
from existing' computer files, completed reports, or even <Erom working notes,. 



Nature of Informa tion 

Initial desfgn efforts involved a study to understand the nature of in- 
formaCioi) as used by decision^'^makers . so that the system would accommodate 
a variety of data types and iitformatlon relationships. " From this investiga- 
tion, we identified the i^asic components of management information to >e / - 
.characterized as "what" and "ho,w mucH," These two elements are qecessapy to 
"identify and quantify"' data. .^3 we apply 
thes^ two items successively,'" we can depict 
relationships for graphic representation. 
The •predeii:tratioh of similar relationships ' 4?'^: 
in a 'successive manner .should then represent 
meaningful information. Figure 1 illustrates 
how one might graphically show'comparisdns . 
of "what" and "how*much," . . . ' 



how 
much 



V 



A B , 
what 



For '-example, -consider the following four: questions^j 



Figiire' 1 



1, How many students are eiirolled at institution A? 

. 2, > How many facul^ teach at Institu^ziop A?* 

3, ' How many students are enrolJ.ed.at Institution B? 

, 4. How many faculty teach at Institution B? ' 



'Question 1, in, and of-itself, hal^ limited* graphic valup,. If .we combine ques- 
tion 1 and 2, some information e^rges — namely, a student/f acul*ty ratio. Like 
wise^ if. we graph this re^tionship for several similar institutions, -as in 
Figure 1^ w,e can njakfe a visual comparison of at uden t erir oilmen t, faculty, •and ^ 
student /'faculty ratios among these institutions, By.Jjirther qiifelifying, these" 
questions to consider o^y 'students and faculty' in specific academic programs 
the informational value of these graphs .will- improve significantly. This per- 
ception of information influenced' subsequent' design ^decisions. 



Type^ of -Digplayg • ^ , • " _ . . — , ^ ' 

*Aca*demic admiili^trators all levels need to understand' trends, dis- 
tributfons, and corapaf isons of 'many institutional piien<5mena and * characteristics 
Sonie examples are: distribution of fapulty time 'among , the various professional 
ad tivi ties; /comparative trends. (Jtr enrollments among the various a-G^aSemic pro7 
gra^s in the institutions^ average section' size of certain (any) courses; ' , 
comparison»of • one academic unit with the institutional averages; copiparison* 
of average faculty tea'ehi'hg* load among Selected departments; and many more,, 
/ MGS wais -designed to generate pfe graphs , histQgrams , and line graphs to 
support these kinds of i^iformation needs These graphs "can be used to* show • 
trends over time, comparisons between similar outcomes, and' item distribu- 
tions* The;^e three display options accomiuodate most types of management- 
oriented informati'on, « ' ' . " , . . 

Operat ional Aspects * ' . ' ' ' 

'The MGS graphic results are produced off liiie* ? The maiin computer. 'sum- • 

marizes and analyz.es ' data an^ prepares a magnetic tape for -the, off-line \ ■ 

plotting *by^ ^i^ler computer. .This jeiatively \ioWer pi^cess of actual* 

graph production is more economically ^h^ndledb^byi .a slower, less expensive. 

c ^ i ' . 

machine, CalCculations for .plpiiting time and'ptpcedural feedback^loops to 

the riser were designed to c'ontrol this operationaj. activity. 

Considerable elEfoft was raade')to interface with existing computer, systems Ji; 

^Output from fhese systems is customarily produced in tabulated form. Thus, - 

, * ' . • \ ^ V. 

it was necessary to gamine the reformatting requJ^^ement^ to h^e this tabp-- 

Ifited d^ta tp .be pas^d on to 'thejjbs with a minimum of program modifications. 

"^In addition, it was important to have the manual data preparation chore 

as natural ^and straightforward as possible. Often when a system provides 

several options and extensive flexibility, 'its data can only be prepared by ^ 

•technician who is familiar with the inne^ workings of the system. To help 

insure wider acceptance and use , of the system^- it was desirable, to have sim- ^ 

plified rules for data preparation. * . * • . 



Systeni 



XaVajbi littles 
V 



V 



A primary consideral:ion'i*n designing .comp-ut'erl ha&a systems is to ipaximize 
flexibility and user qptioris^^while minimiziilg the^ drudgery f oir jUhe user of 
? -coinmunH'catirig his' options to the system. V A" system that ia chara^ctefized by 
few ;well*-d,esigned capabilities 'with nominal input, requirements will be uSed 
more, t han the "do everything*' sys'tem thaU has a jlong list of special rules 
^reqlffi:^d for ^ts use. Options .are communicated to the MGS with few format 
rules and are designed to" provide substantial fJLexibility to -the user ill f£>r- 
miilating appropriate display, types -^nd ^descript^ions. • -^^ 

^ 'Jdsplay Options - ; ' • ' ;' * ' -\ 

'pie graphs,' line *^raphs^, and histograms represent the'most common graphs 

• ^ * ' " ' ■ ' / 

used for business-,^ applications^* The> user may .cfid'ose any of the' three .^tyi^gs 



f or. hi^ data^display. Tfa <|etennin6 t'he one that . should Tpe selected, one^|nust^ 



Qonsider^the relationship's of the 'data and what meaning is..to'b^ de^^^d fyom 

^ • V ' • . ' ' • / .■ • 

• ' The- line -grapti. and histp'gram may be 'used to display several/^levels" of 

T • y ,4 , ' . . . ^ , - ; ' • >^ 

^ ' information simult:aneo'usJ.y . ^Xhis'opt^n will produce several* lln^s on ^ohe ' i 
» . ' . ' •/ ' ^ ^ . ' 1 

\ 'graph or Segmented- bars on the histogram. In this way several comparispns can 

be analyzed on the same graph. >. ' ^. ■ , I , ^* ; 

The user- .may formulate the title and comments for each of his grap;hs— ; 
^ . » ^ * - . ^ • ^ ^ j ' I 

These shouW describe such things as -data source, .information timfe fr^me, alid ^ 
' * • ^ ' ' . •»'*'' * .'J * ^ . 1 

other' fa'cvtors that will clarify the meaning* of the ;di splay..- Titles, will be , ; 

centered* beneath each .graph ^d comments are listed Inear the l^ottom ^lef t mar- i 

For the linfe graph and -histogram',^ categori|ei are noted along the j horizontal 
4xis'(in Figure 1, A and B represent categorieis) . The value associated with 
^ ^each category, is plptjted. and referenced to a vertical scale. There |are .qp, - . 
restrictions on these* valu'es since appr:opriate internal scaling is calculatecl; 
for UJtfest f it*' on the'<:)utput graph., <- ' * . * * 




Sdme graphs may be u^ea*'iEor reports, or maintained in tVc^king^ folders" 

fo-r subsec^uent referral* and study, Othei> grdphs may Be used for presenta- 
' ' . \ • ' f « ' ' /• " ^ 

tions or/for wall displays. / This system will permit the user^to select 

' various graph sizes f ^nging f rom an, 8^" x^ll" -to approximately 22'L by 32". 

, ' • Other option^ include a grid for the line graph and ,prbvision to- identify, 
separate display levels (for the line graph and histogram)* -through the use of 

^^comments. -. In addition, individual lines of a multiline graph may be identi- 
fied with appropriate labels printed ne'ar its extremity. . > 

■ * • 

Grouping - - - c ^ ' ' - 

— ' . \ . ^ _ " . 

Often information cannot He effectively displayed in one. graph to show the 
^ desired relationships among its components. By prbdMcing several grafl^hs and 
' employiJig the use of. '•the size option, the MGS qan/generate a ser,ies of graphs ^ 
to "facilitate visual cowparisons. ' ' . - 

For example, the grouping option may be usecf ^to -compare. the distribution'^ 

of faculty; by rank of seve,ral colleges within th^ institution against a 

^ • ^ " * 

corresponding distribution af all faculty in the^ institutionV In tKis 

example, the rank distribution of all faculty .would be displayed via a large' 

pie graph .and^ the' smaller pie graphs for each college would be positioned 

around it in a circular fashion. - » *. 

Free format ^ ' Z' . ^ , ^ ' " - * ^ 

When data- are prepared manually, all options are communicated to the 
system by coding in. a "free, format" mode. The "key word" concept is used so 
a natural left- to-right keying procedure can Tie used.^ ' - - 

Figure 2 represents a request for a pie 'graph with 5 categories to be 
plotted on, page-size pap^r^XS^s*^ 11"). The graph will illustrate a distri- 
bution of faculty ,rank for a given college. ' ' ^. ' ' • ^ 



1, TYPE = PIE-, SIZE'= PAGE, €AT 5 

FACULTY'^ RANK DISTRIBUTION FOR COLLEGE A 
A, INST, 60, ASST,' 90\ ASOC4-120 FULL^, 92, OTHER, 30 

^ Figure '2. ' • ' 



The "1" line identifies the options that are to bfe used for the display* 
The V2* line identifies .the^ title for the disp3.^y and the line contains 
the data that ^re-'to be plptted. , ' . 

% 

D^ta Source A • ' , 

, Existing ^cdmputer .systems can readily, adjust* to the data formatting re- 
quijrements of the'MGS. With minor modlf icatid^, these systems'^can nise -the ^ 
MGS to produce graphic outpilt -that complements their ^standard production - 
reports. It^is not the intent to have the MGS replace e!xisting reports p^o- ' 
-duced by t^iese systems (although this may happen), but rather, to provide the - 
•option to review the information via a graphical representation. Each 'existing 
computer- reporting system is a potential candidate to use the MGS. 
^ New^xns t i tut ional^ studies and information systems can, by initial- design, ^ 
incorporate- the MGS capabilities. Knowledge of Ii^b capabilities may assist 
in t'he design of meaningful output to depidt the study results. 
^ * Another source of data for graphics display is the numefaus reports that* 
.have already been produced. To obtain a "new loSk** at these reports, data ' ^' 
can be extracted and formatted for processirlg by the MGS..^' This manual process 
wpuld result* in producing a gr>pphics request spjailar^ 5.0 the. one* shown in-^ 
Figure 2. • generating ^phs from existing reports, one' can select any of 
the available^:gr^l|hi^ disidays and options. 



Some Examples ^ ' • . «^ 

The three types of displays are illu'strated iii^Eigures -3, A, and 5. 
Sample data were selected to help illustrate the use of each type of graph. 

Operatictfis ,Document . ' ^ 

\ : ^- - ■ . ' . ■ 

I As part of operations control, the MGS will generate a document for^each 
graph that identifies various attributes of the plot request. This document' 
identifies 'what optipns^re sel^^ted, numeric graphic values, title, comments,, 
and^ the estimated plot time.'. It can'^fee used to ideutify specific values of ^ ' 
plotted data and as a detailed record of each ^raph prcfduced.- 



Conclusion* * * > ' # * 

As decision makers in' today s institutions are called-^upon to review and . 
* • ' ' ^' » 

digest more» and more information^ it becomes imperative to devise methods "^id 

** ' * « . 

teiihniques ,that v/ill assist the administrator in understanding wh^t tLs re- 

ported^, f Computer graphics can play a signiftcant .role in removing much of 

the -drudgery in this review process* - . , . • ; ^ 

^ The MGS is an attempt to minimize contusion'^nd time'in the information 

review process. Future efforts^ will no doubt involve an extension of the * 

.capability to .serve a broader .segment of academic adfiiipist ration. It seems ® 
the integration- apptoach of adapting computer graphics to present computer 
systems along with the potential* of riew graphics terminals now avail'able 'on 
the market will provide incentives for future "development. 

Graphics may not be a panaceaf fpr^ij^anagement info.miation reporting. How- 
ever, since'it is not complicated by numeric tabtrlation, the tnisy adfilinis tlratoi 
can readily grasp its true meaning. Thus, he can spend more time deciding » 

'his alternatives 'rattier than interpreting the data. Those information systjems 

employing graphics wil^l most* likely be more pi)pular and will no doubt be 

♦ * * • 

called upon regularly to provide inforflatibn to the. decision ma4cef* 
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Figure 3 



Thjs pie graph shov;s how faculty reportedly spends his/her professional 
time. Cprrlments ar-e used to indicate the meaning of the abbreviated^.labely. 
When the sector size is not large enough to hold the label and its value,. 
they are printed outside the circle and i dent i fy^the sector as. shown- 
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onrnHml* ? 1 fve .ji . s tog rati, shows acomparJson of .%J 1-t im^.a"nd part-time 
enrol meq^ at n , neteen campuses . .Uvel 1 and 2 repr^^nt part-time and 
full-t.^^respect.NAely. The entire bar indicates the ertroUment/. 
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COUNT Enrollment by attendance status and type of activity- 

' Figiire.-S • ' \ , 

fhe sample data- in. this line graph represents projected \higher 
education enrollments in five-year increments to' the year 2,000. *The 
mult;i-l ir^e capabi l.i ty enables one to show^ the effecj^s of various sub-* 
groups on the total. The labels at the end of each line may^also 
identify the lines by properly being noted under the^graph as comments. 
The grid option enables the viewer* to more readily determine enrolment 
increases and decreases over* sfSec i f ied intervals. ' ' . 
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• ' PROGRAM TERMINATION AND RETRENCHMENT: THE ROLE OF INSTITUTIONAL 

RESEARCH IN PROGRAM EVALUATION AND ACADEMIC PLANNING 

* • * « • 

_ _ Dwight C. Smith, Ji;. and Wendell 'G.- Lorang'j Jr. 

■ . ' Suky at Albany ■ ' 

. Introduction ' ' ^ * 

During 1975 and 1976 the University at Albany was forced to reduce its 

teaching faculty by 33 posj.tions, or approximately four percent. We had two 

p. • ' ' . * 

basic options. Either we could take .the easy way out, with debilitdting and * 

arbitrary results, by applying some form of seniority rule; or we'*could unde5- 

take a prpgrafiftnatically-structured retrenchment based on some set of criteria 

for determining which academic areas (amounting *to 3*3 faculty) we could do 

without. We chose the latter course as our major strategy (though tactically, 

we did make some temporary reductions on the basis of ^trition, with the 

promise of restoration as our primary strategy workecj^out), and terminated 

eight doctoral, six master's and nine bachelor's programs. 

The Office of Institutional Research supplied som^ of the information on 

which those decisions were made, and the purpose ^of this paper is to describe 

the -pnocess and our role in it. We will do so in three stages: a description^ 

of the factors that defined the historic context for campus decisitjn-making; 

a review of the process itself; and the conclusions we draw from the experience 

that are pertinent to the develbpigent of an institutional research function. 



he gathering S£orm: External Forces that Led^to Progran^ Review and Retrenchment 



Rare indeed is the c^jnpus that controls its own destiny.' At best-,- pne 
can hope for sufficient .equilibrium to withstand temporary or unelxpected 
.c\ianges In the environment, and enough initiative and momentum to maintain 
' he^way in heavy seas. The unexpected may be the consequence of multiple 
factors of varying significance, but we yould single out five that were par-* 
ticularly influential in*de£inirig Albany's task environment in 1975--75. 

First, the growth expectations of the Sixties . In 19'62 Al"bany was desig- 
nated as one of four university .centers to be developed wl^thin ^the SUNY system. 
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* *We then had an enrollment: of 3,800 students and a curriculum concentrated 

•upon undergraduate preparation of public school telchers and graduate pro- 

'grams for persons associated with'pub'lic education. We were encouraged to 

become a comprehensive university, emphasizing liberal education, and. graduate 

study to the doctorate in virtually every parogfam. During the early Sixties 

a new campus was built for a stu^ent-Jbody pf }0,000; it was hardly finished 

when. SUNYVs 1968 Master Plan was unveiled and we were "promised" growth by 

1975 to 17,500 full-time-equivalent students, accompanied by a doubling of" 

our physical .plant. * - » f 

\ ^ . ' . ■* 

It is obvious in retrospect that the principal force behiod external 

growth, expectations was capital cons tjruct ion. Our efforts were shaped to 
ju^ify it. Enrollment projections, ' for. example, were developed irrespec- 
tive of demography to answer the question, "How many students, will* we have to 
enroll to fill our facilit^s?" At the undergraduate level our avoidance of 
the real world had some just'if icatioit^ we had (and continue to have) eight 
applications for every freshman space. But there was no anticipation of the-^ 
declining high school population of the Eighties, or the likely glut of newly- 
conferred PhD's, and nd^ong-range concern for the budget implications of 
either a capital constructi6nv^,debt (which, under §tate budget procedures,* is 
not part of the campus budget) ox the overall cost of Assuming that half our 
students would be In -gradi^ate program?.* Nor, with respect to tJie latter, was 
there any attention giVen. to the. practicality of such a gradua^d empHasis, 
The fa^t that in the late Sixties only.^a handful '*of institutions in the country 
approached a 50-50 split between undergraduates and graduate students — with ^ 
Rockefeller University, Cal Tech and Chicago leading the list — was only mildly 
interesting. ' ' • ' . ' ' ' ' 

, And why* should we have worried? Ho one else then foresaw wllat would be 
happening fifteen year§ later; all our external observers expected and en- \ 
couraged growth; and any contrary voice, given buf enroilment-»driven budget,. 
wouTd be arguing the unpopular cause of fewer faculty. The. result*: the in-, 
culcation of a set of ejcpectatidns concerning* continuing faculty and program 
expansion across a broad spectrum of academic of ferings. ' * . • - 



Then.the enyirbnrient shyLfted abruptly, with the standstill budget per jod 
of 1970~75 > The period began, unexpectedly .at th^ end of the Sixties, when the 
first phase of capital expansion was Mef erred in' three successive budget ^ 
.cycles. We have never completely understood tjie Stat-e's change of heart; the 
jnost practical explanation revolves aroui^ri me cost of an extension 'to the . 
architectural concept of our fPfedemic podium. The incre^sj^ng costs of ''the 
South Mall and a sense that Xhe Albany community had^ had its "sKare" of State 
construction; the need to proceed with construction at; the other centers; the 
'Relative political clout of our legislative delegation, contrasted withf the 
rggislative support for the otiier University Centers-^these may also -have in- 
fluenced State policy. The only really clear point is that in the^deferral* 
of 'construction decisions there was never a*ny hiat of sleepticism regarding 
the enrollment projections that justified more space.- . * " 

At' the sdme^time, the operating bud^ei: came upon increasingly .harder ^ 
timesti Our enrollment base continued to increase on' a year-rto-ye^r basis, 
nut no new faculty were authorized. Other campuses were also restricted; 
but their projected^ expansions were even greater than ours*, with the result 
that tliey could show net increases in faculty even with tighter faculty- 
s^tudent ratios. ♦At Albany, however, as, enrollment* increased by 15% from • 
iQyO^to 1975, the number of faculty actually decreased , by 1%%. ^ 
- At first, we.beWeved the halt in expansion was only a temporary pause^ 
in our march t oward the 1968 Master Plan goals. Indeed, in 1970 we were asked 
for preliminary enrollment estimates to 1980 that continued the upward climb. 
But the third denial ^of capital construction was the deciding fattor in our. 
conclusion that for practical purposes our lofty dreams were not about to^ be 
met. This Realization came on the eve ^of requests for input to the 1972 
Master Plan;* it was buttressed later by Alan Cartt^r 's^ so.ber warning to AIH 
^in 1973 concerning the lean years of the Eighties. We decided then that while 
some growth was possible^, we, should be anticipating a plateau more consistent 
^yith our existing capital plans (note that space ^tandards .had changed since_^ 
its completion, so that the same space would accommodate — appropriat:ely~more 
Students) and more sensitive to future enrollment pools^ The resuLt was that 
whilS the other three centers responded to the 1972 Mastei; Plan call simply 



by deferring their 1968 enrollment projectrons — i.e., transforming 19^5 tar-, 

gets into 1980 tiar^ets with continued '^growth beyond that — we suggeq/Sjid that 

our i980* target be reduced fxom 17,500 to 14,000 iull-time-equiyalent stucjents 

, with no appreciable growth beyond that level. ? ... - 

We described if to ourselves as "steady-state," 'but it was not that — yet. - 
•* * ' . ■ 

Our enrollmetit level then was approxi^mately 11,500 students, so our ^projection 

anticipated some growth. But more importantly , ^it re^cognized (hqweyer d'imly) 

externjal realities, and it acknowledged explicitly that there would be a time- 

In the foreseeable futupre when tttere would be no rdore growtl^. That was a 

critical planning* decision. * • " 

■ Meanwhile, the need to restore a modest momentmn of growth was evident. 

In an enrollment-driven budget process, more faculty depend oififore students; 

and witH neither, program development on a wide Trc^iit is impossible. But nov#, 

the extent of external misundefrstanding of - our planning assumptions burst upon 

us unexpected^ in late 1974, when preliminary soundingjs were being taken in . 

^anticipation of thell976 SUNY Master Plan. Ihe process had changed. Four 
years earlier we had been asked ^o project our own enrollment dreams; this 
time we were presented with a set pf recorameilded goals for 1980, .and 1985, and 
asked to respond to them. SUNY''s proposal to the. campuses anticd^pate^d an 

.enrollment pi^^k in 1980 below that forecase in 1972, followed by a gradual 

decline in students through the following^^clecade. At first we were glad to 

'see this intrusion of reality, however slight, into the*j)lajining process; but , 
. / ■ ' * t . 

then we looked at the enrollment distribution .by campus, and fquhd that the 

/ « • "^j^ ' ' 

system-wide adjustment to a lower target had been^^di^*3^ibuteM among 'the {our " 

center's in proportion to the target goal's set in 1972.* The result tor the 

other three ce^ter^s was^ a continued prospect of growth to 198Q, * followed by 

declines that still left each of them at enrollment levels higher than those"' 

of l974'. For*Albapy, -howeve^, there .was- no g'rowth at ail forecast to 198D, 

and a decline thMhcefortii below the then-currettt budget" level. 

Two inferences were obvious... First, the proposed a4justments had been ' 

de^-ived as an easy pa,per solution to an arithmetic i3roblem, without reference 

^ * ** 

to what was actually happening on any of the campuses ^ with the result, that. 

Albany's prior discounting ot overly optimistic goals was ignored. ' The r*e- 

suit was a double penalty'oi a Related, cdn trails-determined reduction on €op' 



of a prevj-ous-; campps-initiated ^ireductian . Second, the pr9pos^d adjustments, 

• re^l^cted a primary concern for justifying capital construction commitments ' < 

rather thSn. academic program development or enrollment demand. ' ^ 

Our response was to argue for a \ffi-tuTrn to the goal of 14,000 students set . 

* * » « * ■ 

ifi 1,972, .with ats implied, promise of resource g:fowth'. ' %o support our argument 

we turned to .historic ■data;on . application demand, both numerically -and quali- ' 

tatively, for both graduate and undergraduate admisVions, '.and to -degrees " » ' 

awarded ^a^ a measure of pro-am accomplishment ,^-and set them, in the .his.tof ic 

context of jmasjtier plan and caihpus"' projections ^ince 1968. We put the argumenf 

^together a^^ a visual display (affectionately known on campus as "the magic„ - 

lanterij ffhow") that was shown widely on" campus', to our faculty and our alumni . 

constftuencyj and we took'it to Central Staff as' pur formal response to- the 

•proppsed 1L980 targets. ^ ' ^ • . ^ ' • 

It was convincing. The impact of give years of standstill resources ^nd 

growing, enrollments was finally recognized and translated into corrective 

action. We were authorized, to submit immediately a supplementaf budget re- 

• quest for 1975-76' '(it was then February 1975, and the legislature was alrea'd^ ■ 
consi,dering the regular Governor's budget) th^t would begin ^ recovery to the' 
14,000-student goal/ * ' ' • , ^ 

The legislature did not act on the supplemental-^budget imtil mid-summer. 
When it did, our request, was denied.' Unfortunately, -we/had 'already had to 
commit^ our admissions policies' to that level of growth/ Thus the immediate* 
effect of haViilg restored momentum* was to have been placed in* an even mo'r6^ 
depreciated position,' vis-a-vis^faculty resources, than we had been before. 

.Beyond that, it ^ecame evident as. the final plaster ^Plan goals werB unVeiled 
(in June 1975) that the initial intrusion of reality into the preliminary en- 
rollment numbers had- been successfully resisted. The- new goals 'consisted of 
moving the centers' 1980^ targets to -1985, with a concinu^' expectation of 
growth to that point for ^11 6f them. ' ' • . 

-Of .course',* the question of growth may bav^"l3ecome ijioot folldto'ing the budget 
^ , • - - / , . \^ . ^ ... 

crqnch that, began t]iat Fall and hit full> force ^^the next January .wfth 'nex*, sig- 
nificantly curtailed resources for Alb^ny'.s 1976-77 bildget. It was •at this 
pod^t;that we tegan tto accept " steadyr-state^^as a contiu.uin.g -conditi on. The' 
projected loss of 33 faculty w^s a deciding blow.f ' Fprtunate]^, one of th^ by— 
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products of the preceding Spring's efforts to reestablish momentum for growth 
was a recognition that even as capital construction-based enrollment justifi- 
cations were lio, longer viable, demographically-based (and presumably more y 
defensible) enrollment justification^ by themselves would not insure resqurce 
suppo'rt* Increasingly skeptical and close scrutiny by state policy-makers and 
fundfers was a clear signal^that we^ would have tQ demonstrate that the programs 
we offered were worth support at any erjrolltnent leVel; It seemed important to ^ 
us, for reasons that will- be discussed below, that initiative for program 
evaluation rest on campus, if campus-based prioritises war^^ to -have any future. 

As enr6llment projections ^n<d capital construction wa:?ed and \j^ne^;-^ai£t^ 
as budget crises became^ increasingly severe, a final external force emerged 
to threaten campus equilibrium: external review of graduate' programs > The 
notion of program evaluation was aot new^ even in the halcyon days o£^ broad- 
scaie expansion in the Sixties our internal governance structure consistently 
questioned the prospective quality of existing and.propos^ new programs. 
Our graduate office h^d initiated a schedule of^ external program reviews six 
years ago for the purpose of guiding departments tov^trd effective development, 
formalizing , a process that began in 1964 • TKe*^eviews were pre'pared fQr ih- 
temal audrences , not as external public relatio^ns documents, and *thua wheri 
the hard facts of 'retrenchment hit, we did have a cons'iderSble body of ' ; 

material ayailable for review committees fhat reflected candid outside ^evalua- 
tions of .program merit-, ^ - c • . 

The" three-prqn^ed threats of lower enrollments "generally, a* perceived glut 
of advanced degree holders, and a prospective decline in public funding for ^fe 
postsecondary education became visible in New York State in the early Seventies • 
The State Education Department and the 'State Board jd f 4legents decided then to, 
react Xo initiating their own state-wide review of doctoral programs, under 
thei9 interpretation of state law providing for approva.1 and registration of 
new academic programs. That project continued, though it is currently clouded 
by a»cqurt controversy bejtween the Regents and the SUNY Board of Trustees over 
the Regents' authority to Reregister programe^ Without attempting to deal 
with the legal issue,' or with any of the partisan questions that obviously 
would infect anycademic power struggle lik^ this one, ,it would seem that the ^ 
controversy in policy terms is whether continuation of academic programs 
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should be determined by focusing upon a comparative state-wide review oJP-a 
given discipline (in^which circumstance a r elatively new but ^promising program, 
is burdenfed jwith demonstrating instant effectiveness- against an older and more 
established program;; or whether ^program^ development shottldr be focused upon * 
the coherent growth set of programs on one -campus* that are link^ by an 

overall statement of campus mission^^ Even as the issue of initiative and - 
authority has remained unsettled, it i6 clear that the alternative of external 
review has had a clear influence upon campus-based policy formulation. 

Rush to JudgmentT Comprehensive Review- of Academ'ic Programs • * ^' 

. On January 8, 1975, President Louis T. Benezet" named a Select Committee 
on Academic Program Priorities composed. of ten teaching faculty and two stu- 
dents*' It was, to report by May 15, 1975, recommending ^t that time "priorities 
for the future of Albany ' s' academic programs assuming ''pontinued steady-state ' 
resources or, at the most, limited additional resources for thos.e programs in 
the best position .to use them^" Ifliile' a commitment to a full range of under- 
graduate *atid graduate education, research .and public service was' recognized*, 
,it^was also understood that the currejat climate required, "hard choices among 
the programs Vhich are to be advanced, those which are to be held at a minimum, 
and tfiose which may have to, be discontinued at the doctoral level.", ^^^mphasls 
add€d) , ' . 

During a bu^y 120-day schedule, the e^ort of the Select Commi4:tee was 
divided equally among three .activities: information gathering, criteria 
setting and evaluation, and priority setting. On t^e matter of criteria >^|t-^ 
ting, the committee consulted several campus groaps b.e^ore taking final re- 
spoirsibility for the six chosen. One. chapter in their report is devoted-^tq- 
d^.scussJon of th^m — Quality and Effectiveness (considered the "essential 
criterion"). External and^Jnternal Demand, Present Cofets and Improvement Costs, 
Leaciership and Capacity for Growth, Academic Centrality, and Relationship ts> 
SUNY System and Regional Nee^ds, . • . . ' J ' . 




Campus-sponsored program reviews coiiducted over the last ten years by ex- 
ternal evaluators and accrediting agencies, as Well as self-studies, ^annual, 
.'reports and, more recently. State Education Departipent reviews, were heavilv 



drawn upon by* the committee 'iji the^*^work. " Files for 'every program were de— 
velo^ed which also included recent faculty vitae,* manpower "trends, placement 
*inf ormation, enrollment and facutty workload data/ and comparative information 
about sister programs in SUNY and in the State/ - Interviews with departmental 
personnel were also held* whenever the* need to~^o~so was expressed in the • . 
committee's deliberations.. . * ^ , • - 

^ , In presenting its findings, the committee made^cl^^ar several points whi 
help place its work in perspective^ First, it pointed out that reco5im*endations 
were made "only to the exteat that data, were a-^ailable to^ ^arrant sudh recom- 
mendations." Secondly, the committee refrained from reaching out- to recast 
Albany ^ any fundamental or radical fashion. And thirdly: "It is imperative 
that* other mechanisms .be established which can survey the SUNY:^Albany campjus * 
as a whole-^and c.an assess, j/riorities and goals on a longer term basis than 
was possible for the Select Committee."' 

The recommendations cyf the Select Committeig were to terminate two academic 
-programs, the'Dep'hrtment of Astrpnomy ^ni the Allen Collegiate Center. While 
Other units were recommended ,'yin general "terms , ^or increases or no change in 
resources, in many cases the committee made pofnted, statements and tecTpmmenda- 
tions' which for some departm^ts clearly indicated^ that they would" continue 

to be closely reviewed. . • . ./..r 

✓ » , « ' ' ' \ ' ^ 

Reception of the- Select Cqitoittee report by*. Seriously affected units was 
t • ^- f * . • ■ ' 

a^ would be expected. Otherwise, even those units criticized, received the 

document as an itiiportant^ w^ll-founded and well^written first -step in coping . 
witli the problem's of steady^-state.- The evaluation, moreover, was still on a 
.Qne-by-one T>asis — each program being evaluated -on its own me/its,\not in re- 
lation to other programs on campus. The conmittee/intention^My did not anti- 
cipate that^ a steady^state situation would "fast deteriorate into.onePof budget 
reductions.^ The result was that it pr(^bly prbvided^'the .subs*eqtient President* 
X.ask Forde on Priorities and^Resources with a more tiseful assessment and a 
much needed philol^^phic^P underpinning from which to begin its work. Even so, 
the concluding observations ^ the Select Committee repott were painfully 

prophetic: ' i - . * 

* ' • J • V . 

[n the view of the Select Committee, this University Cehtet »can- 
not continue to ^attempt at fuj.1 speed horizontal' development on / . 
all levels (the comprehensive University model). It simply <:annot 
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do everything at Qnce and* dO it well We jhust bec6me more selective / 

in' our' goals and wisely, choose among the optiprts available,,.- These 
decisions are not required simply beca<ise of the exigencies- of finan- 
cial pressures, but also because of the' i^^j^nsibility of 'this Ur^-ver- 
Sity to itself and to the larger connftunitjBlf. It bes^t fulfills its 
^, missions by articulating its goals and *orglfiizing its'^resources in ways 
which^ optimize the attainment«'6f those goals... (P)ro€rams which *are 
• not central to iCs mission, which have demo'nstrate'd an inability 'to 
, f operate effectively, or which* hay6 not meA the test of quality, must 
, givfi \fay to those program's- which -can meet those tests," 
✓ • L ' ' \ m . ^ ^ 

A deteriorating fiscal picture—which the Select Committee had properly 

refrained from exploring—developed within nine months of the release of its 

recoirinendations. Anticipating an announcement of "Hrastic budget reductions', 

the^administration at SUOT- Albany proceeded to develop a strategy for 

handling such a situation. \ Because of the expected magnitude and implica- 

tions fpr the academic prog^m of jthe campus, a faculty committee drawn fr[Dm 

. the governance bodies of t*he camp^us and other leading" faculty was seen as 

necessary. One, year la^fer, almost to, the day of the Select Committee's ^ 

establishment ,^dur newly inaugurated President, fimiaett Fields, appointed 

. ' « f f \ . 

.such a committee, the Task Force on Priorities and Resources, comprised of 

thirteen^^aching and non-teaching faculty and three students. Its change 
had four parts: l)'to assess and. assign priorities 'to all academic program! 
ande recommend whete to take the budget cuts which had been specified by 
number of positions and total dollars within function (instruction, research," 
public service, general administration, etc^^); .2) to be guide^ JLn its assign- 
TDeut by three strategic prj.nciplesYor fhe shaping and strengthening of SUNYA: 
the centrality ^principle; the building from strength" p^rinciple;. and the so- 
called "public policy thrust" f 3) to utilize comparative enrollment and 
workload data; an^ 4) to present a final report in thirty days, 
\^ In addition, the administration proceeded to develop its own tentative 
plan which met the requireci short-range ^reductions within a long-range as- 
sessment of progi^am development that wc)uld mean the sj:rengthening of some pro- 
grams and the paring, even termination, of others. The same data available 
to.^he Task Forqe was used to develop that plan. Eleven criteria were identi- 
fied and uspd^ in evaluating each program: potential staff quality, potential 
impact on. public front, ^entrality,. demand by majors, demand by non-majors, * 
library holdings, facilities arid equipment, deman*d for graduates, locational 



advantage, comparative advantage arid cost. Thi^ plan was given to tKe Task 
. Force aft'er it had completed its own evaluation o^* programs. This -approach, 
involving. frequent contact, kept each group informed as to the progress in 
meeting budget reductions and the impliqations of evolving recommendations. 
In combination with the extensive material and work of the earlier Select 
Goimnittee, that interaction enabled .-the 'campus to accomplish its task. The 
basic philosophy expressed so well *by* the Select, Coiranittee— that selectivity 
for qualitative growth would have tb take the place of undifferentiated 
horizontal expansion — was thus extended. * ^ 

The Task Forceps work was distinctly different -from^that of the earlier 
Select C6mmittee. (Its. report -was similarly affected, being cryptic' and 
written imichj^ss eloquently than that of the Select Comiilittee* ) Given .ifs 
deadline, it ha%to ifely almost completely ' on regularly available reports, 
supplemented by, material (reviews, etc.) which' had been collected by the 
i^Select Conmiittee. Information gathering thus received less attention, while 
evaWtion was given *more. ^The Task Force also was dealing in its assesSiyient 
and preparation of recommended cuts with .non-instructional (administrative 
and service) programs as Veil as academic, activities. (These areas were " 
understandably lacking in self-studies, much le^ss outside reviews. In addi- 
tion, the charge to the group did not permit .a one-by-.one' evaluation of. pro- 
grams. Rather,' it required a weighting of each program in relation to all 
othe!^, for the express (and clearly threatening)- purppse of eliminating 33/ 
faculty and 61 FTE non- instructional positions at the end of that academic 
year. "* ^ ^ 

But ^the task was not simply position-cutting. The Task Force, while 
making recommendations which would deal .equitably and humanely with/the imme- 
diate issue of position reductions, also went on to postulate aii academic 
Strategy that "enhanced' as much as possible the 'long term achievement of a 
first-rate University Center. i; This task implied more ^than just "tollecting 
positions from among those , departments which.* happened to have vacancies be- 
cause of appointments expiring in 1976 or 1977. 'Historic workload inequities^ 
shifting student demands, arid the future aoad^emic profile of, the university 
were-^addressed^. ' Recommendations, therefore,' were made not only for 1976-77 
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^but for 1977-78 in order that units from whom lines were "borrowed" (to. meet 
short-range reductions) could be repaid' while others could have their re- ' 
sources reduced or increased following longer-term expectatfons of the Task-" * 

. Force. ' " . " 

The recommendations of -t^e Task Force were immediately presented to "af- ^ 
fectfeS linits." Their responses were reviewed by a campus governance liody. ■ 
That body concluded, in a- report issued ten days later, "that the Task Force 
'carried out a difficult task with impartiality gnd dedication . to the concept 
^of a University Center." Recognizing thl" burden of proceeding'without the 
benefit of a fully developed mission statement ,* the group recommended that any 
future reallocation ^of resources "be further .reviewed In the context- of a - 
coherent institutional plan." Subsequently, the Task Force recommendatidns 
were accepted by the President and the SUNY Board«»of Trustees. In sum, their 
academic impact was the phasing out of seven doctoral programs, five master's 
programs^ and ^e'ight bachelor's programs. 

The campus has itiot yet recovered from this fast-paced sequence of events. 
At; present, even the attempts to frame that "coherent" institutional plan" are 
affected by the events of last Spring, the continuing force of '^exteri^ally de- 
termined deadlines apd dlT^aturation of facul^^^plrticipation. through the 
governance process: Program evaluation had suddenly evolved from a periodic 
process, involving only a department and its outside reviewers, into a public— 
and-, with the, Task Force, threatening — process involving not simply the direc- 
tion of iFs support but perhaps even its existence. Finally, the move intro 
a planning-evaluation-resource^allocation*proces9=, whil^e being recognized as 
long overdue, introduced further uncertainties in an .already uncertain future. 



y Final Score; ' The Place of Institutional Research, in the Campus Decision- 
Making Process ^ " * ^ - ' / 




From this account *of the forces^ leading 'to program termination and re.trench- 
ment, and of the processes by which those decisions were made*, it isstempting 
^to draw .all manner of conclusions. What happens to consensus, morale and in- \ 
stitut^onal loyalty,^ for example', when the silver lining- of ''not^t," that 
accompanies negative decisions during a^^ribd of growth, ^is replaced by the^ ' 
gloony- interior of "not at all" that charact^erizes negatives iir- a steady-state 
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economy? We have determined to avoid su6h intriguing intellectual by-way^^ 

however, dnd to look iastead at three conclusions that derive from the fact 

that tt^ Offifce of Institutional Research was an important contributor to the 

decision process we haver -idescribed. First, our contributions were not acci- 

dental; they j^ere the result of being prepared. Sepond, our contributions , / 

were important but -limited; it is important to recognise where th^ limits 

w^are. Finally, our contributions can' continue; they will be particularly 

effective if the right managerial decision patterns ^ emerge from the experiences 

we have just undergone. ' ' . , ' 

V Let u£^ look briefly at each of these conclusions. 

First, consider th€ process of becojning prepared. As the campusof f ice ^ 

responsible for reporting ^nd analysis of enrollments, student and facfulty 

characteristics, workload, and instructional costs," we have had extensive 

experience with both information and the processes by which it is obtained^ 

and managed. Originally, our function was^perceived as externally-oriented. 

It*^ would have been possible until very recently for us to remain fully oc- 

cupied iti this way without telling anyone on campus what was going on. ^ 
\ - .. ■ , . ' ' . 

* But from the outset (1967, when our office originated) it has been our. * 

philosophy that knowledge is indeed powerful, especiaT^ly in the hands of those 
agencies off campus who ate in a position to second-guess our intentions, and 
th%t, a*s a matter of self-protection, campus mariagement should have, some inkling 
of wh4t others know about us. Ve have, therefore, circulated considerable in- 
formation to deans arid chairperson^^to prepare them to fight-^-either as a 
body collectively, or among 'themselve3-- for the resources that , quantitative 
measure^ (enrollments, faculty workload)' could, justify^, , ^ 

Most of .the time the response to our efforts ranged f tpm patient tolerance 
to disinterest. Wq^"remained patient^ffi turn, expecting a day when the^value 
of^data would.be recognized; and, in anticipaetioh of that day\b.ent our . efforts 
to the improvement of information systems»and their data pr^f^^^i^lcts^, -The impor- 
tance of those efforts cannot be overstressed; wifrhout functioning .systems Ve 
could not >nave responded to later information demands. ^ \ , 

Our lack of internal Acceptance ^was 'probably due- to two f^c^dirs* *First , we * 
had designed the* wrong format. Our d^ta was typically arra/ed so JtHat one might 



.^easily compare activities of several programs across a moment of time. -That 
is the way institutioi^al research has always looked at data; and whil^ it maj^ 
. * *help the budget^ analyst , it says little to tj)e dean or chairperspn about th^ * * * 
development, of any given program over time. We finally got the 'message in the 
Fall of 1974, and rearranged our internal reporting formats to illustrate five-^^ 
year trends in faculty respurces, enrollments, costs per credit and degrees^ 
. awarded — our primary measures of program activity. ^ * ' 

The timing was fortuitous, because tW other factor affecting rec^pfiibn of 
our data was that it didn't seem to make any difference. No one could demon- 
strata how a single one o^our numbere had affected resource allocations. Eut^^ 
when the^Select Conmiittee began Reviewing gr'aduate programs in the Spring of 
1975, it, looked for some quantitative Information and found reliable and ap- 
propriate numbers available ^n our: redesigned "pppgralP indices" report* Its 
* historic apfjproach was a nice match for the historic approach to qualitative 
information that characterized our* external program evaluations. 
• , Wh^t we liad was limited, however, and its limits are^our second conclusion. 

Academic developmerit is more' than statistical measures, as both the Select 
' Committee and the Task Force were'quick to note. In the case of the. Task Force 
review, for example, only three of eleven administrative criteria were numeric; 
*^ the other eight were subjective measures of program quality, centraliiiy , etc. ' ' 

; Because *of our strategic position as the^of fice in the center of demographic 
^ reporting, analytic .studies, - Mng-r-ange planning and information systems de- 
velopment, we had a'major rol.e in defining all eleven criteria, and in spec i- 
fyiiig how the numeric and non-^numeric results might work together* Our numbers, 
by and large were there as a test-, or reinforcement., of qualitative assessments, 
and that was an important function for them to per£orm— *but not the primary one. 

Our campus emphasis, oh quality was appropriate to t\\e question of program 
review. It stands in sharp contrast to the -external 'accountability requirements 
under which we ordinarily laboi^. Accountability prompts reams of printout " 
(or,- as computer capabilities expand, millions of bits of information) to 
§edaral, state and other .outside organizations iu a position to mold our task* * 

environment. They are pages of numbers,, arid we can easily assume, by their 

^ ^' - ' ^ ' ' . ^ • * 

voBume, that numbers are all that count. Our experience shows, however, that 

-J . * ^ 

^ as we einphasize 4)rogram review as Jhe basis for resource allocation activities, 

■* ' ■ ► 
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two important things occur that provide an alternative approach to account- 
ability; evaluation moves fj:om ;the heavily numeric questions oT input — how 
much stodfents enteted the classroom, what was the salary cosjt of their in- <• 
structor~to the more subjectiVjB questions associated with program outcomes; 
and as that occurs, our traditional approach to .data analysis .may become In- 
creasingly-irrelevant to effective campus management. If we really mean tb 

ft 

shift the focus, via^program evaluation, to analyses of outcomes, are we en- 
titled to burden academic, administrators with performance data that continues ^ 
to focus on input? 

V That question leads to our final comment, concerning the future of 'institu- 
tional Research. We think it is bright, j)articul§rly because it offers some 
Intriguing challenges to the ways we have always looked at data and information 
systems* . m ' . ' • 

^ Our argument in this'^regard rests on a central assi:miption that there should 
be a planning-allocating^valuating-reallocating process underfeirding campus 
management. This is not a new assumption, but what we mean by^ it may indeed 
bQ novel for most of us: we want to take three 5unctiou§--itfaster planning, 
program evaluati'on and ana*lytic studies--and f it them together as a functional 
•^management tSol. Their individual histories have been disparate. They have 
operated ordinarily in relative isolation fi^om each other and eveti (and this 
seems particularly t'^ue of master planning) in isolation from the management 
process ► We intend to ovei:come Isolation by a comprehensive approach to in- 
formation that will include master plan goal' setting and the establishment of 
evaluative criteria; identification of resource^ allocations with those goals 
and criteria i development of statistical data that: will describe current ^ac- 
tiyity in. terms 'of evaluative criteria; and utilization of annual reporting 
processers to interpret evaluative data^in^ terms of prior goals and to estab- 
*llsh a framework for modifying (as experience may indicate) 'the goals, cri- 
.teria and resources th^t pertain to the next managerial cycle. ^ 

InstitutioTval research is bound up in that developmental challenge through 
its relationship to data systems ► Our success will depend upon many factors; 
.but chief among them as we approach the task is bur ability to deal simul- 
taneousfy ,with inputs and, outcomes . We may want the, latter to be the key to 



campus assessment and evaluation of academic activity; but the. former will 
still be required to meet external accountability requirements, and they are 
likely to remain as the^ principal -surrogates for outcome evaluation. The role 
of institutional research in the future,, as you c^n well understand, will leave 
us very few occasions to wonder how to occupy our spare time. 




f FEDERAL. iNTHlVENTION IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

Ronald H. Stein j> f ^ 

SUNY at Buffalo • ^ 

* * ^ . * 

When it comes to crises, administrators of institutions of postsecondary 
education are a lot like hurricane watchers. The question is not« whether 
t^here is goina to be another crisis, but ^rather from what direction it is 
going to come. - * , * 

One of the cuirre^^t crises ' facing institutions of post^econdaify education 
is federal intervention. The level" thatl thi^ crisis has reached today is 
.attested to by the fact that the presidents of three leading universities 
(Yale,. Harvard and .Cornell) have, in the-past two years, presented major re-- 
ports addressed exclusively to this concern. . , > 

Historically, prior to 1971, institutions of 'postsecondary education *were 
relatively free from outside dnterv^Rtion. The general feeling by all levels 
of *the federal government and or# whi-ch was frequently articulated^by the 
.federal courts. was that they would not impose, their wisdom ^on those who were 
better qualified. During the early period, when the government beg^n to 
become involved in the institutions* affairs, they generally restricted 
their activities to areas whera other less drastic alternatives failed to' 
provide relief. . ' ~ ^ ^ ^ ^ '.^ * ^ 

However J in receipt years the federal government has dropped the ' other 
shoe — the sound oi which has permeated ail levels of institutional affairs. 
Equally, the scope bf the intervention has cascaded from all ,branches or^ the 
federal government. ' ' * * • 

The purpose of this paper is to present* a cursory, yet critical, study 
of' the mushrooming effect of federal intervention in. postsecondary education 
and a prognosis for the future. ^ 1 - 

However, before we can prodfeed, one critical question comes to mind. 
What is the explanation for the significant increase\ of the federal gov^ern- 
ment's activity in thi^ area? There is no single answer. As the federal 
government provides increased support, they feel that they have not only ^ 
,the right, but the' obligation,, to. "protect** the federal dollar, however. 



" they have not restricted their ..regulatory activities splely to- these programs'. 
■ Jhis modus-ORerandi'^has^been appropriately characterized by Kingmaix Brewster ' 
^ as:. "Now that I have bought the button. I have a right tb' design the co&t."" 
^ \ . Other reasons which must be taken into account include recent student 

.disorders, the government's pension for social progfams, ' identified social 
. _ inequities.,, the growth of university systems', and the current eccSnomic condi- 
tions of the" country. , . . 

One of the difficulties in dealing with the executive level is the fact 
• that -no one agency has been delegated the respohsibility for enforcing 

: policies for postsecondary education. The agency which is most frequently a ' 
^ . focal point in this area is Health, Education and Welfare and its subsidiaries. 
The Ffederal Interagency Committee o^i Education, an a*gency of HEW, in^ 
^ 1972, established a standing Subcommittee on Education and Consumer Protec- 
.tion. Approximately at this time, a decision was made by the .Education Divi- 
. sion of HEW that it was' in the best interest of the public that they embark " 
oilman 'extensive program in tffe area of the st-udent ag consumer of education. 
• -In July 1975, the Subcodmittee on Educatiorial Consumer Protection, pub- 
^ ^-lished a study entitled "Toward a Federal. Strategy for Protection of the ' 
■Consume.r' of Education." The report identifies a number, of common malprad 
4:ices believed to ^xist at all levels, these malpractices are enumerated ' 
as: deceptive advertising; improper recruiting; failure to" disclose rele- 
- vant institutional information; in^rior facilities and faculty; misleading ' ■ 
employment prospects and ineq'uit^le refund policies. 

Among action steps recommend\d by the feport is that a federal educa- 
^tional^ complaint clearinghouse- be^stablished. One of the responsibilities 
of this office may- be to receive complaints directly from the student and 
Initiate action for their resolution from that levels . ' 
; The FICE S^ubcpmmifetee on Education^Consumer Protection is currently 
working- on developing action steps' for implementing the recommendationP of 'the 
- ^feport including the establisjiment of an' educational .complaint system, legisla- 
tion su^h as disclosure lawsff ederal student tuition insurance corporation, 
^ and requiring information to. students on their ■■rights and responsibilities, 
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•Currently, the laTgest federal 'aid progr'am is operated by the Veterans 
Administration. For. the school year 1973-74, the VA spent approximately • 
$3,000,000 to support "2,000,000 veterans in school. 

^ One of the VA reqillrenients is- that a college or university must, within 
30 days, notify them of any ' change in student; status, including unofficial 
withdrawals, or "the university is liable for the money the veteran receives 
after that change in ifis or her status, Large colleges and universities not 
only. have large veteran populations biit, in general, allow their students, 
great flexibility in designing and pursuing their academic career. Therefore, 
if a student simply stjJps going to class without^ telling anyone, the univer- 
sity is still ^iiabl^or mofties he receives if they -fail to report such change 
While there may be a procedure of taking attendance and keeping trackNof^tii- 
dents at sfhall institutions, at -major institutions ' the p5^W<effi-*s--siiiipi^^^ 
possible. . , ' ^ - • 

. Another 'requirement, of the VA clearly involves intrusion\into the internal 

academic policies of the institution. The VA-'s .policy is tha6^ they will only 

provide benefits to a student based upon actual contact hours, '.^rather than / 

credit hours. Therefore, if the university, .such as the -State ihiivfersity ' 

"of New York at Buffalo at present provides 4 credit hours per couV^e, but 

.Vhich involves only 3 contact hours, the VA has tibtified ih& univer\ity that 

•they will only -pay for 3 contact hour's. The qiiestion of how much a course 

is worth and what constitutes a contact l)our or credit hour are decisions 

which should be; made by the faculty and not. by the VA. ' ' " \ 

- . ' ■ • \ ^ 

This results in a tremendous output of man houf-s and computer' time_in \ 

order to conform to what jnany see as unreasonable policies by the'VA which \ 

directly intrude into the academic program of the institution. However \ 

failure to' do so can have catastrophic effects on the institution. 

Recently, the' State University of New York College at Farmingdale; .received \ 
a bill, for $92,000 as their lia;bil4y "for failure to report within the 30-day 
period change in students' status\ while 'Hostos C- C.^ in QCI^Y reputedly re- 
cei'vei^ a bill for $628,000. • - ■;■ 

The State. University system in Colorado has recently t^ireatened to pull 
out of the VA program -because they cannot meet the obligations imposed dpqn 



them. Again, in other situations, both" the institutions and the students 
suffer because of the byzan^ine federal rules. 

The Immigration and Naturalization .Service o^the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice has extensive regulations and 'exercises rigid control over 
non-U,^.' citizehs who come to the'United States for education purposes. These 
federal statutes' affect both thfe univ^rs^ty and the student and amount to' a' ' 
paperwork" jungle. • ' .* • ■ 

Recent studies in the area- have concluded that the institution must 
generate an average of 40 pieces of "paper for every .foreign student— in addi- 
tion to those generated for other students. If you take a not uncommon situa- 
tion where a student requests to extend their stay .in this country upon 
completion of their course" of study, 8 separate forms must^a submitted by 
the institution and this assumes there is- n6 other complication. 

Last, it is important; to note that the INS regulations m'ake n6 distinction 
between students who are in institutions of, higher education and thosp under- 
taking a course, such as cosmotology or blacksmithing. , . ' 

^ A number of ot^ier pt/ograms need mentioning. First, im the past few yelrs 
the fedeAl govemmerft has been active in a number of programs ensuring equal, 
employment opportunity and affirmative action. While the/e is no question in ' 
anyone's mind of the need, one must question whether the approach taken by 
the federal government represents the .best avenue for achieving these goals. 

The problem of hiring minority faculty members is^oSvious. Universities 
are producing very, few tainoriey ^Ph.Ds. Those that are produced are often ^. 
stolen from colleges and universities by offers of very lucrative jobs frm^ 
industry and government, which is trying to solve the same, problem. The same 
case may be made for women who are .only recently entering the job market in - 
large numbers. ^ , • . 

However, the time is such..that institution"^ are retienchin^g faculty members 
rather than hiring n^w. Part 'of this" dilemma /s created by the government's'^ 
own regulations which require that universities must go through . extensive 
search procedures and affirmative action Justifications before they can bring 
a faculty 'member on board. Ip .thisVrapidly^ declining educational market, any" - 
del-ay, especially one from six'weeHs to two months, means that lines may be 
frozen*, sequestered, or even eliminated. ^ • ' • ". . 



Part of this economic crisis represents the cost to 'the institution for- 
complying with the- federal programs. Cornell University estimates their cost 
in complying \/ith the e.qual employment and affirmative actioVprograw alone 
•to run several hundred thousand dolirrs a year.' How jnany blacks, Spanish- '\ 
speaking Americans or women could be hired for $2^,000 a year? 

In 1974 the 'conservative seaator from New York, James Buckley," introduced 
an amendment from thXfloor^to the Educational' Appre^irfatlons "Act of 1974. 
The amendflient^ passed id.thout committee consideration, hearings or even much 
floor debate. The amendment, of ■ original merit, was-designed to open up for 
parental scrutiny the permanent Record cards. and files- of elementary and 
secondary schools.- It has been said by some that it" was only an" afterthought 
to expand the amendment to cover post secondary educational institutions. 

This amendment ,^nown as the Family fiducational Rights and Privacy Ac/ of 
1974, was the source of a tremendpus uproar by college .and university- officials 
throughout . the country. Among other deficiencies, as original'ly written,, the 
amendment j^ould have opened up to student scrutiny all matters contkinCd in ' 
his^e'ducational record, including letters of ^ recommendation solicited upder 
thetiimbrella of confidentiality. An immediate grourrd,swell of opposition re- ' 
suit.ed in' the act being amended in January of 1975. ' 

Even as amended, tiie Act strikes deeply into the daily operations of th^ 
university. Presently, thte student has the right of access -to an-y Recommenda- 
tion which is par.t of their educational record unless they elect to waJ*re access 
It is the opinion of sojne that- the consequence of this act has been for recom- 
mendations to take on such ai bland* character, Sbme* c9llege^ and-^uni-frersities 
have'cons.ider^'no longer accepting them and make .decision's entirely upon test' 
scores. A further fallout of this amendment has been *for increased numbers of 
university facu^ to communicate •t;Keit opinion of prospective candidates by 
•telephone, rath^-fhan reduce their opfriions to -writing which the, student 
has the right to scrutinize and challenge. Recommendations of this nature' ■ 

y ' . 4 OUS 6^ f ect on a student's career than written « 

recommendations. The law requires .extensive and' costly notification and 
record-keeping on the part of the institution, ^hkimerous forms had to' be ' s> 
developed and administered which ultiifiately translate's into administrative 
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costs at a time when th^e institutions are already hard-pressed to- maintain' 

and support staff. Schools\must formulate and make. available to students a 

written policy statement listing the procedures developed for students who 

wish to see their educational^recprds, listing of the type and locations of , 

records maintained by the school and the titles ^and addresses ^of the school 

officials responsible for. them. ^The school is required to inform students 

annually'of their rights under the* Act. - / ' ^ ^ 

y Also, under the law, the stuctent has the right ^to challenge any recor.d 

* 

which- the student believes to be inaccurate or misleadiag. However, this does 
not allow a student the right to challeflge a- particular grade," but only to a ' 
• determination that the gracie recorded does actually cor^esp6nd 'to the grade 
reported by the faculty member. ^ ^ 

Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 ;kll have far- 
. reaching effects on the future record-keeping. procedures of institutions of 
postsecondary education. There is no question in th^ minds, of many admini- / 
strators' that there are parts of the Act which have had*a very positive effect 
and resulted irf reforms which were long overdue. Conversely, there are short- 
comings of the law which Inight have 'been avoided if Congress would haye" taken 
the time to .conduct hearings to gain suf f icient^knowledge before intruding 
into Cn atea which is so internal to .the universi'ty and b^ond their level' of 

competency. ^ * * =^ , - ' 

Current congressional action continues to'US^f lect the 'belief thai all 
, areas of university affairs are germane to^ "federal cOimnent/' Senator Javits ; 
of' New York had recently proposed an amendment to* the .Higher Education :|i<;t of 
1975 known as the Student Consumer Inforniation Act of 1976, which was signed . 
.into law by President Ford on October 12,, 19/&." This ^aw prof>os€s that, in ex- 
change for $10 per academic year for each student who receives a Basic Oppor- 
tunity Grant and/or Guaranteed Student Loan, t;he^ University must provide to 
'each prospective and currently enrolled student; ^'consumer ^inforraktion" about;^ 
aid. Among the information renin'red^o be provided includes financial aid /-^^ 
available, the means for applying for such aid, the' standards used by the in-' 
stitution in awai;ding the aid, the methods by which the'assistance is distri- 

buted among* jtHe students, the cost. of attend^'ce, and the institution's refund 

■>«*«»«. • ■, 
policy. . , . ' . 

• ' . '■ 
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Fina],Xy, as a condition of receiving the fund's, the- institution mu^st pro- 
vide, where .full-time enrollment justifies it, a Teull-.time persSn or group to 
students and prospective students in. obtaining this information. ' ' /• . 

•The interfreiitioh of the fede^ral judiciaries^into. the internal workings; of 
. institutions of- postsecondary education has generally been quite narro'w in 

scope. Prior tQ 1961, we find little,, if 'any, activity by the federal^ judi- • - ' 
. ciaries in thi^ area. Post-1961, what, activity h|s occurred has-been limited 
primarily to requiring the'elements of due process in student disciplinary cases 
at public institution? o'f higher education. ». -, 

Judicial interven'tipn in other 'areas has generally been excluded, bffed 
lipon the rule of judicial non-intervent;Lon in scholastic affairs which states.' 
^ ^that: "In matters of scholarship, the school authorities are uniquely 
qualified by straining- and experience to jud^e th/qua-lif icat^on of astudei 
\ and efficiency of in>t ruction d'epends in no small "degree upon the school 
faculty's freedom from inf ei-ference f^om other non-educational' tribuflTl-fe*"-*- 

However,, presently t|ere *f A _seri.es\f developments at this level which . 
has. raised the eyebrows of university administWtors.a 'Thi*s area is a question 
Of "ueverse discriminations" Th^case i^v^^.. a studei)! Uy the name of 
DeFunis vjid applied toyfhe 4aW. schgol of ' G^^iversity of Washington. He •" 
was denied ' admission . ' He^ma-'intaiped th^^, denial wag improper 'because^ he, wai 
disctimina^ed against because Te ^^as white. ~He ar^d that fc^ /aw ^school ad-\ 
mitted minority stude'hVs .who did not l^a.ve td go^ thorough the 'same' proeSdure * " " 
and,* in'fa<;t, if they would, have, wo'uld have!- fefi .denied ^ad^ission. He claimed 
that .his constitutional right to equal protecti,on-6^ tHe 10.' was' being denied 
.'because of this double admission stand^^d^. ^f tei; § -series "i^ st'ate court, 
heatings, the matter was' finally heard by the>fiitgd Std^es-'supreme Court. * ' 
In a 5 to 4' decision, the court refused to rule 'on , the 'merits of the case, 
. but stated that, since the student was cunjently enrolle4',in the school (the 

* * ^^^^ ' ' * * 

results of a restraining order issued pending the (Jutcqjne o:^1:he case) and.' • 
- was' scheduled to graduate, that the case was "now moot , ^ . 



1 4 

/ Connelly v. University of Vermont and State Agricultural College > .244 F. Supp ' 
' 156 (1965) T , . , 

. * . • '• . ' • ^ 
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This matter may soon be resolved. Recently, the CalifoSfesupreme Court 
ruled the admission quota for minorities at the University of California at 
Davis Medical School unconstitutional. ' It is the bis t guess of knowledgeaWe . 
academic off ic|.als that future developments, will' be in the direction of the • ' 
U.S. Supreme .Court declaring unconstitutional these special-preference -ad- ' 
mission progtams. Until- this matter is resolved, the fate of these ^pecial- 
admission programs remains in limbo. ' . " 

An interesting sidelight to this problem also rises.' -A number of minority 
students who have failed t6 succeed in these special programs ' have gone to. 
court and argued" that/ since the university accepted them, knowing .their de- 
ficiencies-^-the college and university have the responsibility to make up 
^ their deficiencies and insure that they, graduate from the P^ogr^". 

While no one is denying that the federal involvement in post^econdary • 
educational affairs is motivated by the best" of intentions, the ramifications 
of these regulations and programs have had a negative effect on th^ very kbilit 
of the i>nstitution to function. These programs, in ggneral "(iith the Javits 
bilL being one of the rare exceptions), demonstrate a failure on the part of 
the federal' government to balance the notion of autonomy with accountability. 

First', the sheer additional costs which must be borne by institutions to 
administer the programs'is staggering. According to a'study'done by the 
. American Council of Education, the costs of administering 12 'federally man- 
dated social programs, including social security taxes, for the period of 1965 
to 1975 at the University of Illinois at Urban^ went frpm" $438,470 in 1965-66 
to $1,302,545 in 1974-75. These costs are even mbre staggering at Georgetown 
University 'where 'costs went from $110,736 in 1965-66 to, $3, 603, 243 in 1974-75. 
These costs affect all levels of postsecondary education. Miami-Dade Com- 
munity College costs went from $1,26S in l:968-:69 to $180",764 in^ 1974-75. 

"^^i^*"^*^^ ^^^^^ ^^"^^^^ is the fact ^at they haVe risen at . 

a time •when institutions of postsecondary education throughout th4 'country are 
facing one of the greatest financial crises. It should be obvious to the - 
'federal* government that universities and colleges have only two options;^to 
meet the cost of these federally mandated p^ograms-the first to ' raise Tuition 
or- the^second. to reduce staff. Confronted with the recent increases in tul- ^' 
tion which were necessitated by. t her rapid rate of inflati-on and a leveling ' 



off or even declining enrollment, tuijiiton increases will soon reaciti the pSfnt 
'of diminishing returns. Therefore, the only avenue open to these institutions 
will be to reduce th^ir_ academic programs and cut back on faculty and staff. 
However, singe ,mlWy recent personnel appointments are minorities and women, ^ 
applying Che law of last«hired ^first; fired, which has bteen' recently upheld In 
a number of federal courts, federal intervention --has created, a situation which 
' makes it extremely difficult, if not impossi'^e, for the universities and 
colleges to conform to federally mandated programs. 

Second, many of these federal programs, which institutions of posts'econdary 
education are now being forced to comply with, were originally drafted for ' 
industry. It iyonly recently that pos^tsecondary educational institutions 
have been^orcea to comply. However, mostVf the laws have not been modified 
to account for the diversity of these species. The problem is much like trying 
to-'force a square peg into a round hole. Examples of these p rob I'fems haye been 
illustrated in a recent Newsweek article entitled^ "Red Tape Blufes" (August 30, 
, 1976)'. The article indicates that^ the University of Illinois may have to spend 
$■557,000 in order to bring an elevated walkway in a Chicago circle campus into 
cqnformance. It seems that its banisters, which are made out of solid granite 
slabs, aire five inches short of _the^2-ipch standar<i required by OSHA-. The 
article ^Iso points out that Stanfo'fH University was recently informed that. 
. their 6,000 chrome-plated' fire extinguishers were in violation of, federal 
regulation— that they bp. colored red. "Exaaperated officials figured oiit a 
way to coilply; they wrapped the offending fixtures in red- tape. 
. The Environmental Protection Agency emission standards are estimated to 
add approximately five million dolJ.ar£( to the cost of Cornell's upgrading 
their central heating; system. Frustraeion like this can be cited by co' 
and university presidents throughout, the* c^ntry. ,^ 

.Third, it is not rare to find that a number of government agencies have 
•responsibility for enforcing the same federal policy:' "In the field of equal 
employment opportunity, for example, authority has been shared/by the ' 
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Department of Labor; .Department of HEW;' Equal^mployment Opportunity Com- 
mteeion; and even the IRS. ^ _ Such a P^ol if erafed" bureaucracy makes it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible", for one to know what agency to approach with 
what question. Even when one does get an answer, there'is-no assurance that 
another agency is not giving a different answer to the same question. 

Finally, we come to the question of where it is going to stop. The answer' 
is simple-no one knows. Even as_j,e meet J:oday. 'federal bureaucracies are 
drawing up new regulations, congr'essional legislators are drafting new laws, 
and.f^deral judges are issuing new decisions 'further exacerbating the pro- ' 
blems we 'have. already discussed. The solution i, obvious -somehow, "somewhere. , 
someone is going to have to stop and take a look at the probl/". If the past 
track record of the federal government is any reflection of^he ultimate 
■probability of arriving at a solution "to this problem, the futu/e 'outlook is 
indeed bleak. ^ r 

^ • * 
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Derrick C. Bok, The President's Repor£>1974-ia75 
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' ^ . EXCERPTS FROM KEYNOTE ADDRESS 

/ ^ , V ^ ' 

Dotothy Goodwin _ , ^ . * 

-Connecticut House 'of - Representatives ' 

^ I think it is clear fronrwhat has been said so far this evening, that" ; ' " 
Institutional Research still suffers from an identity crlTsis - just as it 
• did waf back in 196^»wheii I first attended a meeting on the subject, in • 
^Burlington, Vermont. The^more it changes the more it 'remains the same. At ' . • 
this time, m^ (unsolicited) advice to you is hot to worry. Do your owj'thing, 
respond to yx>nr own-boss's needs, .and clrry on. It does not matter that you 
do not all do the same thing, or_Jhat yc^Lcapnot define your field unifopnly. 

,When George Beatty first asked me to speLk.to you, I wrote him that I could." 
coyer the topic, "rational decision mating anU political realities: the role 
of institutional research," in four words: "Legislators don't (can't?) read." ' 
•That is not as unhelpful a finding as it might seem. What/it really, says is ' 
that the spokeJifword will probably have to carry your message to the 'legislature , 
rather tljan the written word. In a state like Connecticut,,.^here the legislature 
.meets five months during odd-numbered years* and three' months during even- 
numbered years - with constitutional deadlines forcing decisions on .-budgets 
within those periods - Where we have no offices, no desks, no tkephSnts. no 
. file cabinets, no clerical help, and nofmuch pay, every piece i)f .paper that 
possibly can, finds its way as quickly as it can into the wast^t^ef -"usually 
unread, , * ' . ' . * • 

So the spoken -word, supplemented by aj/occasiohal table or visual display^ 
must be sharp, clear, cohcise, objective, accurate, low key, an'd uilimpassioned; 
Legislators range in intellectual skills from the fncr'edibly dumb % the very 
bright.. But^ even the dumbest knows what a^byist is, and that you fall into 
thit aass.'^'And even the densest can distinguish between rhetoric and reason. 

This,-jras first borne if forcefully on me one night durlpg a perfectly dread- 
'ful Finance Cominittee hearin-g" in^the H^ll.of tlie. House. Lined up against the 
back wall of " the Hall were perhaj^s 100 men* and women, all carding placard? 
cqatalning variations on the tfiSme "Sifpport Vocational-Technical Educa'tidg." 



• .Speaker after speaker after speaker produced impassioned diatribes against 
, taxes - all taxes - every kind of tax -every kind, of circiimstance, and every 
time a, particular-ly moving statement was made urging cutting of expenditures, 
all tfie vocation^l-^technical .education advocates cheered, / 
After about $hree-quarters of an houi^of this, t leaned over to the Pom- 
mittee^ Chai^rman and said, "Isn't it wonderful how quickly one becomes inured 
fto eloquence." . * ' . , , ^ • ' 

And it's truef People of ten. ask me how to impress t;he legislature;' Should 
they mobilize 500 people to march on^tTie Capitol?. Should they^: i^\jv\pe identi- 
cal letters? Should they rail mak^ identical speeches at hearing^T"^^ 

Really, none of ' theae things. Legislative^ hearings exemplify Parkinson's 
Law as well as almost aiYything I know: the more trivial the point the greater * 
the crowd of speakers, the more they repeat each other, and the. les.s effective 
they are. Every person who wishes to be heard a^a hearing is eniiitled .to ' 

that right, and though a time limit of, say, five minutfes per speaker can be 

. ** - ^ ^ ' 

set, 100 speakers at five miiutes e^ch is more than eight hours. If we start , 
at 7:30 p.m./, that means-we finish sometime around 3:30 in. the morning'.. ' Legis- 
lators have/an incredible capacity for boredom, but it is nt)t infinite, and ^ 
you do better with us if you do ^not; really search for that' finite limit. 

Seriously, though, "most legislators want to. do a responsible job-. Most 
take 'their duties very seriously, and are attentive and hardworking, Snd "will 
listen if you tell them what they need to know to make a rational decision. You 
must remember^ though, that they are subject to extraordinary pulls' and tugs^on 
them, and that their basic responsibility is to ad^ifclicate , the cflaims for their 
attention and acquiescence fairly and equitably^ withou^ favoy/. represent 
'only one -^et pf claimants, and muchs^as I believe in the importance 'of " public - 
higher , education, there are cl^a^ias involving matters o^. life and death and 
sanity and safety that perhaps have -to come first, * " ' > 

How do we resolve all* of these conflicting forces? .It's not easy to say. 
For one thing, I'm sure, we^all do it differently. Veofljg^s perceptions of* the 
right -way to resolve such conflicts tend to polarize around two extremes:., s. , - 
the idealists who say "Never compromise. Vote your conscience on,<eyery isst 
and the party loyalists who think that's -just silly, 'who "scorn the issue- 
oriented politlcan, and who feel ve^^y deeply that <^hen in doubt you should vote 
tjhe party llne^ - m-T'^ ' ' 




I think the hardest psychological problem I faced was treadiSg^the narrow 
line between integrity 5nd rigidity on the one hand, and ,iintegrity and party 
loyalty on the other. The idealists are too simplistic. If-I -never compromised 
it would m^an I thought I was .God a Ad 'had all the answers. It would probably * 
also mean that I could hot psychologically afford the luxury of listening to 
the reascmlng arid arguments of others. It wopld^also tend to mean that I saw 
each issue in total isolation, to be vote.d ibn as if ft had no substantive Ve- 
lation to dny o^th§r ^^ss^e, and. no .Rjoeedural relation to my»own role in the- 
House". At the same^ time, Vm simply not capable of always taking orders in 
matters of conscience, and sometimes I. have to conclude that the party is wrong. 

So' I spend much of my time Jin dutch with someone. And this itself is not 

an unimportant matter. One Was an absolute responsibility in .that getting to 

ma^cimize one's own influence, so that in the long run when that' influence is 

needed, it can make itself felt^ '^his means you doi^Vt bring out the big guns 

on every issue - that you gauge the ammunition" to the size of the target. It" 

means that when you do bring the big guns out people will listen because you 

have not wasted their t-lme and emotional energie^s^^on the ui;i^i4p6rtant . It v 

means that you do not tilt at' every windmill.' 'Some of th^ finest "people in 

thQ legislatute-do just that-- and after a while their colleagues jyst shrug 

and say""Jack is at it again.'" 

So one *is consta.ntl}^ making choices - intellectual, moral, strategi-c - 

^eldom sure of what is right, often in over the head' in -.one or more of* th^ 

* • ^ * 

thousands*of kinds of issues on which one is supposed *to be,.^n. instant expert - 
and cannot possibly be one - *hoping^that on balance one is more right than wrong. 
And. thej first thing you learn^ is that, indeed, you are no£ always r^^h^T and 
neither is anyone else. ^So we share a kind of humility JChat is essential to 
getting the job done^ ^ • ^ . ' 

All ^ this is background to ^n understanding of how It^e l^gislatyrQ as a ^. 
whole goes* aboi^t its business. We depend pSrimarily oh a committee structure. \ 
In Connecticut in the 1975-1976 sessions, there were 22 committees, each with ' 
from three^^to perhaps 10 subcommittees. These are joint, trommitte^s,, each with * 
a ,5enate and a House- Chairperson. No 'of f icial jDusiness can be "transacted 'unless 
both houses are represented at thecjCommitte^meeting. • ^ ^ 



Bills come from many sources'. The ^^^^^ impartant are those representing 
unfinished business from previous session^, or technical corrections to statutes 
already on the books .v The Cpmmitte^s themselves develop many pieces of legisla- 
tibn. In terms of .numbers, however, most bills are intr;oduce^ by individual 
committee members or, indeed, ,by atty member or members of the ^Legislature. 
They ^irst are drafted in proposed ^fo,rm, w^ith nothing but a title and a state- 
ment of purpose. As many as 10" bills almostf identical in proposed form -may 
crop up because individual legislators have had similar ideas. 

The Cbramittees '-screen these proposed bills, combining those t^iat are 

similar, and making a decision' as to wftetKer to request" full drafting in 

legal language, or to "box," which means, quite literally, - "to put in the 

box," i.e., ''to kill, or at least- suspend fdrther. action. 

* 

' Once drafted, rthe bill returns to Conpnittee for full discussion. Before 

final action b^ Committee,* it must go to hearilig. Some important bills go to 

hearing at six or seven locajtions all over the state. Following' hearing, the 

^bill may be atnehded, voted ^own, or voted*" out of committee. If the latter,^ the 

bill then go^es for debate to the floor of the House of origin if introduced by 

Servator, to 1*he Senate, or if introduced by a Representative, to the House. 

I m assuming that the debate process in^other states is like that in 

Cpnnecticut, but if you haye never s^en it , you ©ight be interested in how , it 

goes forward. ^ ' 

. • ' * ^ ^ ' " * • f 

First, we use•^fason*5 Rules, not Roberts' Rules, which confused ah old ^ 
»'»♦ * ^* * * * 

University Senate parliamentarian like 'me rather considerably at first., The 

jjost important differences have to do with resolving conflicts between the tv/o 

Houses, ^ut^^t he most conspicuous differences affect the process of debate it- ' 

self. First , t^there ds no seconding'. The House* Clerk calls the next bill on the 

Calendar. The Speaker recognizes the person respohsible for' introducing the 

bill, i^ho^.uioves "acceptance of ^tbe Joint Committee's" favorable report and 

passage of the bill, " and the Matter is on the Floor. . . \ 

Second*, there is no moving of th^ qnestiori. Debate will go on ,as long .as^ 

anyofte still wants to tslXr and -that ca,n be a v^ry long time,, indeed, in some 

•cases. •The only limitation is on the number 6t times an individual may rise 

and sp^JS^k on a given bill. He speaks once. If he seeks recognition aghin, he 



rises, saying "Mr. Speaker^ for the second time." He .may not speak a thi^d * * 
time without the permission, of the full Hous^ - a single objection can prevent 
his speaking againi CourtQ9y requires that you do nQt ask to speak a third 
time except in extremis^-and-courfeely then reguires that. you be 'grant^d^he 
right. I don't know .what would happen ±1 you sought a. fourth chance. I 
guess the Speaker would simply not recognize you, and since your microphone 
won't work unless he recognizes you, I gue^s that is sufficient. 

After the proponent of the bill tias introduced it, the Speaker will then * * * 
say "Will you remark.". To which the required ^response is'^^Yes,. Mr. Speaker 
' I .will.,;' or possibly, "Thank you, Mr. Speaker;'" He then explains -the bill in 
summary-;^form and urges its passage.' The .formal debate is then' underway . 

• It may proceed as a* formal debate, with pros and cons. . Or it may prbceed 
as a series of questions addressed by members of the House to the proponent. 
In all cases, the would-be debater signals the Speaker by pressing a button, v. 
rising,, and saying in -the micr6phon^, '^fr. Speaker, Mr . Speaker, "' until someone 
, is^recbgni2ed^ There follows a stylized,,, ritual dance, always choreographed' • 
,^in the iden4:iDal manner. ^ , > ' ^ • 

"Thank you, Mr. Speaker.' Through y(3u, Mr. Speaker, a questlocl. tc the • 
^ "plroponrent of the bill." . v * ^ 

"Please frame your question. V . ' - / ' 

"Through you, Mr. Speaker, my question' is 1 ... "• 

" "'Mr. , dojyou care to respond?". * . *. 

'"Yes,. Mr. Speaker, I d^" /Or maybe\ '/If do npt," which closes *the ques.tiori). 
"Please proceed." ^ * ^ 

^ "Thank you-^, Mr.* Speaker, my answer is.'..." ; * . 

."Through you,*>Ir. -Speaker, anotjier question to the. proponent 'of the bill." 
"Please frame your question." *^ *^ 

"Through y6u, Mr .^eaker ,^ i^y x.quesi:ion, is....** and^so on. ' ^ • , 
This kind of interchange can have. two purposes. It can be simply tan inter^ 
change of genuinely sought information, and in majiy cas^s it results i\ real 
♦clay^l^ication of a ^omplex issue. Or it can be a form of court-room cross-examine-/ 
tion, designed to lead the person being questioned down the garden path into a 
trap, which will finally be spryng." During* the first session, tlie court-roolP**^ 
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lawyers on the other side of the aisle used this device with great ^effect to 
embarrass thosef of us new to the game until one day I discovered qji'fte^by 
accident that the way to defuse the questioner was to answer the question* 
with another question. This threw my opponent of f .T)alance, "an^ he ended up 
sitting. down in^ some confusion. No one. tried it after that. / 

A ^ , 

What is the pufppse of this fancy charade? Its purpose is very real. 
Ooe, it preserves order. You cannot all talk at once if-you*have to wait for 
recognition to get your "mike" turned on. Two, it makes it , impossible to lose 
your temper. Issues debated" on the floor include some of the most emotional 
and most 4eeply felt that people can discuss, and untrammelled debate would 
otten be exp.].osive. But we cannot afford to explode. We cannot afford to 
demean the proceedings of the Chamber. Most of all we cannot afford to demean 
each other. It is absolutely imperative, 'no matter liow profoundly we disagree 
that we maintain working relations with each other. This means retaining the* 
semblance of mutual respect. ^^And a funny thing happens when you retain the 
semblance. |s\nehow the substanc* suvlves,' too.. 

*And 60 the minuet, continues its tedious,, time-consuming, .distracting, . . 
essential way^' and we get our business done. And we build a sense of real 
af-fection and collegiality with the most surprising people that pei;mits us: to " 
keep our minds focussed on our real ofcjectdves instead of 'just each other,* 

• I*ve llvei a long time, now, in many places and jnany settings and with* 
many different kinds of people. There h^ve been dry stretc^s and wonderful 
stretches. But , the legislative experience *is unique. I can hardly think of 
an adjective that does, not apply: bor-dn^ tedious, frustrating, irritating/* 
dismaying, humiliating, exciting-, exhilerati,ng , demeaning, ennobling. It is > 
a builder of ego, destroyer of ego..' And above all,,, it is^^an education. 
Infinitely 'varied, endlessly fascinating, always enliglitening, always mind- 
stretching. I would npt have misled it for anything. . , 



MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS IN HIGHER EDUCATION AND " ■ 
' • THEIR USE WITH RESPECT TO INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 

» 

Jerry Wayne Brown and J. Barton Luedeke 
' Rider College 

Jhe technical capability for developing toanagement information systems 
within higher education has existed for some years^ Software arid hardware 
adequate to the task have been available* Appropriate general theo^ries of 
management have beert articulated. An^ yet, 'among the more than 3,000 insti- 
tutions of higher education, relatively few have developed, or are in the 
process pf developi^ig, comprehensive management information systems. This 
slow growfh ^perplexes an4 .^^fetrates, many persons competent in software and 
l>ardware design, in systems theory, and in tiaanagement applicat^s. This 
presentation attempts to reveal several myths pe^aining to MLS^ development , 
to outline some key requirements for that developmeiit, and to demonstrate 
some important implications, for institutional research.^ 

- » •„ - . , -{ ... - V. 

Some Mythg Surrounding Management Information Systems and Their Use in Insti- 
tutions of Higher Educat^ion 

'Myth 1 - The appiicati'on of management approaches to the operation of 
colleges and universities will undermine the quality of those> institutions . 
This assumption is rejecti.^ on t;he grounds that there is nothing inherent 
in .the application of uian^gement approaches to destroy the quality atid in- 
tegrity of Institutions -^'f higher education. To |:he contrary, those insti- 
. tations face- a s^t of ccmstraints and opportunities that will require mucTi 
^improved, operating capability over the remainder of this centaury. The ap- 
propriate application of management approaches may well be the single best 
hope for protecting iquality prograSas in h\gher education and enabling them to 
prosper in a period of declining* resources. ^ * ■ ^ . - 

Myth' 2 - The persons best -equipi^'d to engage in analysis, planning, and 
o verall decision making in colleges and universities arg those trained in ^ 
one of the academic disciplines . Administrator" has become^ the' generic, 
terra f6r, categorizing those who make decisidns^ within academe* ^..Behind thi'S 
nomenclature Jies an authentic tradition o/ amateurism which hallows a d^an. 



a president, or a provost who arises from the faculty ranks, whose expertise 
lies in an academic discipline, and who is expected to return to the ^faculty 
ranks aft6r some period of administrative service, .While in no way discounting 
)the' abilities of the many faculty members well prepared in their respective 
disciplines, little basis can be found for assttming'that knowledge in a par- 
ticular field is extendable- to the many skills now needed in directing "the 
activities of a complex organization. The tradition of administrative 
amateurism no longer serves* higher education effectively and must be replaced 
by a tradition that values the abilities possessed' by those willing tq make 

long term professional' commitment. Professional careers diTected* to the 
mastery of 'rational decision-making techniques' within higher education are 
becoming more common but have by Hp means-^replaced the traditions alluded to 
above," Many administrators, ^particularly those in academic administration, 
will continue to regard administrative service' as a term of vduty within a 
teaching-research career and those who select administrators will .frequently 
favor' disciplinary doctorates along with teaching ^d publication as 'impor- 
tant qualif ipacions for administrative office. 

The logical extensions of this kind of amateurism may be found in the 
pro.cessee and relationships characterized under the^ubrics of ".collegiality" 
and ''academic governance,'* Both of thes^ terms connote more than they denote 
and the connotatiojjfs frequently corrode th^ possibilities of management-like 
activity^* The connotation of collegiality usually separates the profession 
of teaching and research from other professions o^ campus and places ^it in 
higher esteem. Simultaneously,' It assumes the professional expertise in 
teaching and research in an academic discipline autoiaatically extends to 
th^ prof essioa of decision making on the campus. This assumption of automatic 
extension enriches the' connotation of ''academic governance," In. connotation, - 
academic governance indicates a. process by which decisions arise frpm^ a state- 
of consensus informed by extended jexperfise^derived from disciplinary training. 
While f^is picture may seem ^ caricatured, the pervasiveness af charges against 
campus^ decision makers based upon ''non-aollegiali^tyJi^pr upon charges of viola- 
tions of the due process of academic governance seem -^giiificiant. 



Myth 3- Ma nagement- informatioo -systems if effectively designed, will 
' "oje or less automatically improve the Qua l ity of decls^on making within rh. 
• organization . This assumption is rejected on the grounds that -the extension 
of management information systems in-HThigher education will proceed no more" 
rapidly, than the will to manage develops within these institutions. The 
■:^hrase 'maker who coined the phrase. "Management Information .SysteriC had ac- • 
cess, to a good mint. Of these three, the word "management" is the most 
frequently neglected.- Research literature an°d other available resources 
have focused much more attention on data and inf^jnnatioiT and on information 
systems and data organization than on^anagement theory and practice- in ' - ' 
higher education: A management infonStion system is of little utility with- 
out a designated and organized g^roup of people who are willing and able to 
~ manage. , ^^-^ 

^^^^ ^ -Persans with decision-m aking responsibility want to- be accountable 
s .and welcome the >imp roved quality of irifo rmatjon that a gtoH-management infnr- 
-mation. system can normally provide . The fallacy here lies in tKe assumption 
that all persons with decision-making responsibility really desire to .be ac- [ 

• countable. The" very, collect ioll of data, into" systematic infomation ior the ' ) 
■use of management betomes a powerful tool i/ holding 'Sogers accountable for 

their^decisions and the consequences^ o^ those decisions. ' ^ ., i 

_ The- same -liftitations expressed with regard^o accountabUity can be ex- 
tende4 tp the concept of decision-making freedo^. It' Is normally assumed that^ 

• a decision maker would like to be' relatively uiiconstralriBd in his decision- 
making options but perhaps that is not 'the, caTe. There tay well be circum- . ' • 
atances In which multiple alternatives are not 'really desired. Some decision 
makers would like to behave as if they were absolutely constrained or absolutely 
unconstrained. The foinner might be characterized by tfie statement,' "Just tel-l 
me what to do and don't bludgeon me with" information about why it must be done." 
The latter might be characterized by the contaient, "Don't tell me resources 

are inadequate, it's your job, to find the resources." • ■ 

_ The limitations can further.be extended to the notion of priority setting % 
^ampng competing goals and objectives. Good management information systems 
tend- to iliumihe- undesirable as , well as desirable consequences among alternative 
courses of action. Some alternatives may .have positive' effects in terras of one' 
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^organizational goal but negative effects in terms of others. Rarely^ if ever, ^ 
does a course of acTfon have positive benefit^ for all .goals. Consequently, 
managers informed by good systems maflce decisions within ambiguity and attempt 
to find the best fit. Often, one robs Peter to pay Paul. In effect^ decision 
makers- seek to implement a decision^ which is "less~wrong" 'rather than one which 
is "right." tolerance of »ambiguity has becftm^Ta rare element^ in our society 
and one may suppose that many persons will resist tools and techniques which 

^apparently deprive them of the privilege of defending decisions because those 
decisions are "right." ' 

Myth 5 - lastitutions higher education are relatively simple organiza- 

* tions and thus, there is little need for the sophisticated capabilities of 
a good management information system . This assumption is rejected on the 
grounds that it is based ^primarily on the pattern^of ^ash flow. 

* sense,, institutions of higher education may appear relatively simple compared 

* to the banking enterprise, the automobile industry, the aerospace industry, 

or the health and welfare enterprise .^jCash flow represents only one measure - 

of complexity. If one were to compare the* alternative ways 'of delivering a 

baccalaureate degree in history along with the .myriad of services sdpporting 

/" ■ _ * 

that delivery to the ^alternate ways of ^delivering a ^nev automobile, one might • 

well conclude that institutions df higher learning comprehend a higher degree 

of complexity in terms of audience, options, and other features. Many insti-« 

tutions of higher education are organizationally complex and* require infor- 

mation systems suitable to their, needs'. 

• ♦ ■ • 

Myth 5 T- rl^nagement information systdm'S. are of principal value in sup- 

porting th^ day-to-day operations of the organization . This assumption is fee- 

jected on the grounds that complex management information syst^ems have great 

potential benefit as tools in support of modeling and forecasting activities'* 

Managers must be involved in the:^xploration and definition of alternative 

courses of action within as broad k spectrum as possible. This managerial 

" activity, includes the ijodeled iteration of various a Irtje if natives in order to 

expiore the possible results and consequences o£ each. Some may prefer to 

have externally imposed limitations placed upon the number of alternati-^es 
* » 

that might be considered 'but this is a human problem and^ should ncJt be 
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considered a shortcoming of a good -management information system. Information 
systems that serve only the day-to-day operations and do not encompass planning 

• and forecasting capabilities, are^t realizing the^ir full potential. ' ^ ' % 

Myth 7 Useful information for management purppses can ber^ readily 
- developed if a large enough pool of discrete pieces\)f data can be accumulated ^ 
Xhere i? some tendency to feel that if enough data can be collected, the 
ansj^ers to mOst decisiou-making questions will becoiae . apparent, * Unfortunately^ 
this fails to recognize the important need to ''convert data to information-j-a 
process thaX normally does 'not occur by ^chance, A good management information ^ 
' system when coiipfed with_JLntelligent use by a data base manager can be of 
great help-in this important conversion- process. Decision makers wfto claim 
trfat they are stymied by an avalanche ,pf data, in most cases, reflect a 
failure in the process of converting! data to information • ^ Not -too mUch data 
but rather too little conversion to information stymies decision makers. 

^Myth 8 - An "information system" Xhat draws from multiple data bases con- 
taining like data can produce- consistent and accvirate\ information if the 
persons responsible for those data^bases remain in regular contact . This as- 

• 6ujnption is rejected on the grounds tfiat in most' cases, an information system 

witl? a number of components will serve most effectively if the data that drives 

-the system is obtained fripm a single data base. This does not\ean that^the 

^ data b^es must all be maintained in a single location. but rather that a par- 
* 1 . 

ticulaV data ^^ement be the responsibility of a clearly identifi-ed manager 
* , *■••<,, 

and 'that that manager be responsible fdr the entry and maintenance of the 

pairticuic^r dataT in question. The problem arises when something attempting to - 

^ pass- as an information system is really a composite of stand-alone systems, 

in that instance^, each data' base manager may well be including data elements 

similar to those maintained in other bases but with different data in t]ie 

b«se. 'Attempts to acj^ifio^e, coherence of information derived'from these .dif- 

* ferent data bases will likely prove unsuccessful T ' - ^ 

Myth 9 - If the management information system„is computer based, a. person 

in the Computer Center should be the principal data base tnanager . While there 

-may situations in whicli^is assumption is correct, a. good argument can b^' ' . 

made for placing the responsibility for the respective databases in the'hands 
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of the institutional manager responsible for the collection and use of the ' 

instance,- in a college or^ university, a Reg.istrar, a Director of ' 
Admissions, a Bursar, a Housing Office Director, a person responsible for 
staff personnel records and a 'variety of others may proye to be the best 
choices for-data base managers. These ire the people whotcollect the data, 
who are responsible- for updating the data, and who are in general best in- 
formed about what the data really mean. iKe role of the Computer Center as 
. a technical Support unit sholild not be minimized but. decisions concerning the 
• 'data in these bas^s should be made by the data base managers in .the respective 
units responsil|Le for them. ^ J' ' \^ 

"y*^^ 1° - Di^fererit data bases are normally neg^ed for the.- support of 
analytica l and .p l a nning purposes than are needed for the support of day-to-day 
operations . This assumption, is* rejected on the 'grounds that the. best sources 
of information for analytical and planning purposes are the same f those «sed 
for day-to-dary operations. While different approaches are clearly needed 
with respect to the use of the data for analytical and planning purposes, 
there appears to Be no reason why the same data bases that support 'tlie day-to- 
day operating activities cannot also support thes6 oth^r areas of . institutional 
planning and decision making. ' ~ » '! 



Some Important Concep ts in Developing a Management Information System 

In developing *a management information -system, one must be a!^are of ^ach 
6f tT\e chree major concepts ikplied by the name— managemeafTiiif^r^ion , and 
system., TherV is some tendency to slip into the mistake of -thinkinglof ' a 
management information syst^im- as a singular consent .""lather', there are three ' 
major concepts embedded in the name and a ..true m^nageme^t information system 
will embrace each '.of them. 

The first, concept has to do with mafeagemeAt activityT "It is.entirely ' ' 
possible tq envision the creation-of an inf onli,atio;i system that is not 4^- 
signed to support management activity. While it might be entirely Effective 
in meeting, some other need, it could not truly>e called a mfnag^ent infor- 
mation system. It.,as difficult to imagine aij effective management information 
, syst^ in. a context where managemeat information is not valued. It was earlier 



stated that t\\e extension of management information systems in higher educa- 
tion will .praceed no more rapidly than the will to manage develops within thosi 
institutions. The availability of hardware; ■ software , and a well-trained 
supporting staff represents a much less significant impediment to the ef-*' 
fective use of management informatiop systems than does the absence "of a will T 
to manage in many institutions of^ higher education. Until such a wjll t;o: • 
manage exists, mych of the' effort ^in developing a good management* information 
system will have "been wasted.' •■ * * • 

The second major concept, revolves* ai*oujid the notion^of information. " 
Again, as stated earlier, a distinction. mus,t be made between data and Infor- " 
mation. Some syfefems posing as mana^ment information systems might more ' 
approprial^ely be called data systems.' These systems do not possess the 
capability of helpin|^to conyert' data intrf information arid merely produce 
lengthy lists "of "i;aw" data. ^ While they may im^prove 'the data formating 
capabilities of an organization, they add relatively little if 5ny to the 
• processes by which data are converted to information. If this important con- 
version function is. abVent, a ti;ue management Inf onifation system 'cannot be * 
to exist • 

The third major concept i?evolves around 'the notibn' of system. While 
normally a fully integrated* set of dkta bcises is not required^ compatible 
data, bases co;?sistin^f commonly defined data elements are essential. 
Stand-alone data bases often reflect the existence, of stand-alone systems and 
stand-alone managers. Good decision making within an institution will nor^ 
igally be impeded by- the. distance of stand-alone, managers, particularly, if they 
inake decisions ^basecj on infbrmation contrary to that held* by others within the 
organization.^ Thus, the idea of a\$ystematic approach to the creation and dis- 
persion of information within the organization. gains considerable importance, 
Managebient information without the controls iltoosed by a systematic'approach * ' 
to its collection and dispersion is of^^somewhat limited v^lue.^ , 

Thus, those charged with the development of a management information 
yy^tem must be conscious of the multi-faceted ^meanjng associated witi^^ie 
term: Only when there is k systematic approach to the retention' of datfe 
afid the ^conversion o^f data to information in a contfext in which matiagemeiit- 
lik^^ activity is occurring can a maiiageme'nt informatio n s^g ;;^ be^said 'to 
exist and can it hope *to realize its full potentialT 




Tnfbrmatioti uses can be categorize'd hierarchically as indicated ^^in the 
diagram "below • In this scheme, information serves three broad purposes. 
While the distinctions between the hierarchical divisions may blur somewhat 
in practice-, an institution engaged in the planning of a management infbrma- 
tion system might be well advised to kaep the three categories of use con- 
ceptually separate^ By doing so, it will be somewhat easier to distinguish 
^the specific functions -to be supported by the mana^gement informatfon system; ; 

Within one hierarchical divisloi), the management infomiation system pro-i 
vides information to gtfjpport the .day-to-day functional activities of ' the 
institution* For example^class rosters, stud,ent account records, lists of 
applicants contacted by the Admissions Office, and' the current status of 
occupancy residence halls are of this type* In some, cases the info™ati9n 
will exist in hard copy form while in ^others it may be stored in computer ^ . 
files to-be accessed by means of a video\ terminal* With resp^t to this 
scheme, the means by which the infonftatipn is conveyed to the user jLs of less 
importance than the category of use. TTbtic^ that inforn\ation within this - 
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tegofy primarily supports the ongoing functio'ns. of the institutio.n. 
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A second hierarchical category includes information' produced to support - 
the analytical funbtiwis of the institution.;^ Of ten, this information is 
in Somewhat more aggregated form than that produced for the operating type 
activities and may. include comparative information prepared on 'a longitudinal, 
basis, Information to support activities 'iji this category 'is often (fomposed 
of treated data from several different sources. For instance, unit cost 
analysis within instructional units,-may well depend upon information ^rom 
a student 'records ba^se, from a staff personnel base, anJl from a financial 
records, base. Analy£;Lcal\ctivity frequently de»l? with .questions Wi^g 
to do with where the institution stands at the present -time, perhaps in re- 
lation to its past p^erformance. ^ ■ ' 

The third hierarchical division requires information pertaining to the 
planning and forecasting functions . This differs to some extent from the 
analytical function in that it is largely -forward. looki'Sg. Obviously, ;it 
will often be basechon analytical studies but |he emphasis "is on projectfon 
rather t^n analysis of the ^jresent status. '4a.in,' information may be - 
drawn frota a number of sources and may be maiilpula'ted through'lihe^^iise of 
planning models of varying degrees of sophistication. Persons witi' planning 
rersponsib ill ties become hfeavily dependent upon the* data .base managers in the 
•operating units. . ' ' >\ 

To summarize,^ the operating Systems are driven by the data, bases., and 
are used to process transactions and produce reports pertainj^g 1:6 the 'basic 
management functions df^the institution- Managers af the operating^ leyel. are ' 
frequently-interdependent and" that Interdependence must b-e I'eflected in the 
design' of the management information 'system. While, 'for example,., the Registrar 
may be responsible for mainfcajLning a student records, data base,"o.ther operating 
managers within, the institution may have need 'for irffotmation.'from that base. 
They_ then become dependent' upon the Registrar for support with respect to their 
-own r^sponsibilit.i^s. ^Generally gpeakii%, * this iRterdependence'VUl have a 
beneficial i^ipact on the logic underlying the vatloys operating procedures. V 
Both the data bases and the operating systems mus.t be designed to be sup- 
.portive of ; ana^tical and the planning and ' forecasting 'systems. These 
activities are likely to be most tef fective In those cir-cumstances in which ... ' 
they are supported the same data used at the operating level.. '^ts ^is no,t, 
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of coursB, meant to suggest that additional-^ pl^nnl^ng and mqdeling devices 
should not be used but rather that* when possible, their support should deriv.e 
•from existing sources within the information hierarchy. ^ In terms of personnel, 
• those with planning responsibilities "depend heavily upon those with operational 
' responsibilities. . ' ^ ' ' * - 

Much of the foregoing speaks as much"' to the notion of system as It does \ 
to ^the notion ^of information use hierarchies^. An information use hierarchy 
of the kind out'y.ned above could 'not possibly function without* the systematic' 
organizaticffi of information sources.^ If each operating manager /were, to main- 
tain a data base that was entirely independent of the data bases maintained 
by others, t.he quality of information available for analytical and for plan- 
ning and forecasting purposes would almost surely be considerably diminished.. 
By building a structure -in which each operating manager is part of a broader 
system, controls are imposed 'that have the capacity for aiding in the conver- 
sion of data to information and for greatly improving the gtiality of infofma-- 
tion available for analytical and for planning arili forecasting .usea^ 

Integrating the Institutional Research ^Function 

>- ^ ■ ' ' . ' * • • . • 

Various models exist in institutions' of, higher education .fpr accomplishing 

thg institutional i>esearch needs of tKe organi^tion. This paper does not ' 

intend to sugge^st that one model is*' necessarily better^than another. Organi-- 

zational circumstances may well "dictate pajr.ticular models as needed. However * 

the paper does intend to suggest one model that \iiffers somewhat from the 

traditional notion of an office of institutional research. ^ • / ^ . * ^ 

iJKd^es appear possible to create a situation in which much of the insti-- 

tutio/ial research is conducted either by an* operating manager or by an indi- 

vidual witiy ah^lytic^l and^plannirig responsibilities. The research conducted 

by the operating manager normally is directed to", that operating unit or is 

based on information supplied ^largely jDy that^-unit. 'Research of a tnroader 

institutional, nature or having significant planning implications is typically ' 

coniducted bV a "central manager" although ferequently with the support of one 

Or more operating managers. . ^ 
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Tills means in effect that the. Chief Student Personnel Officer, the ^ < 

Registrar, the Director of Admissions, and" a host of others become institu- 
tiohal researchers and have that function' embedded within their responsibili- 
ties* This requires, of course, that they begin to^ think of themselves as 
institutional researchers and that they assign this set of activities a high * 
enough p-ridrity that they not be ignored as a result^f the day-ta-day 
pressures* * . , 

There are some obvious advantages as WeJ.1 as disadvantages to thi's 
particular model. One clear disadvantage 4.s the one alluded to above, tf 
a formally constituted Office of Institutional Research exists, the question 
qf whether or not to do institutional research becomes moot. In that situa- 
tion, the question is one of priorities with respect to the institutional 
research to be done. Presumably the stu^f can be committed to research 
activities and the nature of the research to be undertaken will depend upon 
the -judgment of the person establishing priorities for the office.* ' . 

Embedding much of the research within other functional areas may lead tp 
ignoring research in lieu of other seemingly more pressing demands-. Howevej, 
in an yiS;titution committed to a management approach, demands for infoxroation ^ 
to support the various planning and operational activities mitigate^ that 
.^danger*. ' Institutional research no longer becomes an exp.endable function * • 

» but rather becomes a necessary support to the" operation of the institution. " 

Anothei^p6tential disadvantage concerns charg'ing people not* trained 
* specifically as researchers^ with responsibility for conducting institutional 
research. This cari^lead to methodological and design problems but generally 
speaking, operational .managers are perfectly capable o^ conduc'^ing the kind ' 
of research needed within their own operating units, In those 'situations 
in which they are supporting the rese^rcfi activities' in the -analytical or 
^planning areas, they will be working wit;h .a person presimiably trained 'in re- 
search methodologies. This does not appear to be. a serious disadvantage. \^ 

The model entai^.s clear advantages* Fo.r example, institutional research 
is almost always conducted in*response to real institutional needs. This 
statement does not intend to indict the work of institutional research offices 
"^"^but if an ins.titutional research 'staff exists, it will create the' necessary , ^ ^ 
projects CO maintain a full work /load whether they ate of g«e^test i ' 
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institutional significance or. not. Research undertaken within this model 

tends to mean that projects of greatest importance become "projects actually 

j^ccomplished. ' ^ ^. 

» 

It is also particularly useful to have a cadre of individuals throughout 
the institu€lon who ar^ sympathetic to and appr^ciatl-ve of the need for 
meaningful institutional research. It no 1-onger becomes someoffe else's job 
to do the institutional research but rather, becomes in par.t, the function 
of every operating manager. Stated again, institutional research becomes a 
v^ry regular and integral part of the overall operating activity of the in* 

Btitution. . , ' " , 

» 

A clear tie between the management information system and the institutional 
research function becomes obvious. "^Operating managers are both data base 
managers and institutional researchers and as such, have ready access to much 
of the information needed for the conduct of institutional research. By vlr-^ 
tue of that fact, they know the available' information well and are often able 
to capitalize on the special expertise they have with rfespect to" the data 
base. -Helpful comments, for example, with respect to a forecasting study 
may be made by a. Registrar upon whose data base a part of the study will be 
deptode'ht. ThevRegistrar * s"" knowledge of the strengths and limitations of 
his- base can be very crucial in the design of Ihe forecasting study to be 
undertaken. ' ' % - 

The net result is to spread the institutional research function among a 
number of -people. This-^seems to have the effect of increasing' the signifi- 
cance of the institutional research activity and incorporating it as a central 
activity in *the management function of the institution. In this scheme, opera- 
tional managers' and "central managers" become heavily inte^depejndept wit^h 
respect to^ their various respo'nsibilities and if' they perform effectiyely, the 
management capabilities of the insl^it-ution are enhanced. ... 

Summary * . ^ . . , ^ ' . 

, This paper has dealt with a number of myths surrounding the developmefit ' ' 
arid use of a management information system, with some important co;ncepts re- 
lating to the creation of a management iq^rmation system, "and with tlVe n 



integration of the institutional research. function into 'the managemerit scheme 
of the organization. The paper is based. oif the notion that- a management ap- ' 
proach can be of considerable benefit to institutions of higher education 
and thap if such an approach is to be taken" the d.evelopment and effective use 
bf a management information system will be of considerable importance. If a 
management approach is adopted and if a management information system is 
created to support the new approach, there are considerable potential -im- " 
plications f6r the institutional research function. Within a management 
appr.oSch, the institutional research function becomes central to many of the " 
operational, analytical", and plannipg activities of the institution. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY aJid HIGHER EDUCATION INDICATORS" 
WHAT ARE* WE REALLY TRYING TO" DO? 

} \ 

Adolph Katz 
^ New Jersey Depfc. of Higher Education 



I. Introduction » 



During the past few years there has been considerable discussion about the 
need for an accountability of institutions of. higher education. Concomnitant 
with this concern is the need to identify -the data -necessary for accountability 
In order to try to clarify wha^^accouritability may mean, let me abstract cojn- 
ments from two recent publications oii this subject. - - - 

The first document is the "Proceedings of the Ninth Biennial' Legislative 
Work Conference of Higher Education" sponsored by the Western Interstate Com-' 
mission for Higher Education (WICHE),^. March 1976. The theme of this meeting* ; 
was "Oh Target: Key Issues of Regions State , Campuses"."" , T ' 
^ Dr. Donald R. .McNeil, Director, California Pdstsecondary Educ/tion Com- 
mission... "The first of these issues' (accountability) revolves afound re- 
quests for some^ comparative data. Everyone is now turning to "Information 
Systems*." For higher education, this has become tKe.era of accountabili'ty.- 
We -ar>>.asJted. to justify and rejustify out .yearly request for .new programs, - ' , 
facilities, research projects, staff, and money. ~ ^And more and more, we are 
tu-rning to "hard data" to find^ard answers" to these '"hard questions"... 
I would simply ask that neither legislators ndr^educators seek salvation in 
sta^stics alone. I hold no brief for so-called "a(»ademic inefficiency, '^but 
I do -plead the case for quality and philosophic commitment to our eSucat-i-on 
task. Often these tasks cannot be measured by the computer; learning cannot ' 
be quantified'*.*. . ' , ^ , . * ■ 

Dr. Malcolm Moo's*, Educational Consultant...^ An article in a recent MIT 
publication offered the observation that, if the downfall of our society 
occurs,' it will bq thriough death. \>y extreme accpuntability. Universities 
and colleges, like governments, have ^ast layers of doers and\)bstructors. 
Their executives have little authority t^^-lnvent" or innovate; already they 
are dangerously close .to being over-controlled... . For each time we create a 
new level in a' structure, a statistical blizzard of information is created 
that more of ten than ndt impedes rather than aids the decision-making process".. 



Dr.wWiUiam £• Davis, Presfaent of University of New Mexico.. "On campuse 
^we.do aldt of talking to each other. Hot academic topics now relate to 
^ acadei^ic freedom, tenure, who^ is on faculty rank, collective bargaining, job 
security, salaries, due process, faculty governance, work loads, full-time ' 
equivalence; budget f onfiulas— all familiar conversation pieces in 'the academic 
world— all important in the academic world. But how does this affect the 
- person in the. street, on the farm, or On the Legislature, . . One state senator 
a -farmer in Idaho, once vented his frustrations to me saying, 'we've had a 
300% increase In state funding of public education in the past five years' 
and substantial increases in higher education budgets. Just once I would 
like to know what we're doing with all this money other than raising, salaries 
for the same teachers. I'd like to know in what ways we're raising the * 
quality of education in our schools.' ...Within each state, wit'hin each , • 
college ^and university, we need to ask the Legislators in which league they . 
want us to be. Then, as e/ducators, we can respom^ of ten witl? considerable 
accuracy, because the data are available for comparison. We know what it 
takes to competeMn faculty loa4s, student-faculty ratios, library, ^salaries, 
-research and graduate, commitment , equipment and facilities. ...As presidents 
and leaders of educational institutions^ we must be prepared with honest and 
realistic answers. ■ * ' , • . 

.„*.We must also be accountable in seeing that the- appropriate money 
follows the students and drives, the programs, that good research is a wis.e 
investment in the future, a^id that oyr^ institutions are sensitive and respon- 
3±vi to the educational needs of; the people of our respective states..." 

Elizabeth H.' Johnson, Director , Association of Governing ^Qards of Colleges 
'anfiOriiversities, and Commissioner , Oregon Educational Coordinating Commission. 

Legislative committees get plenty of advice, -and there is an almost over- * 
whelmiljg volume of data, inf ortn^tion, apd formula-driven estimates on their 
desks. If it' comes, howeve^, as it has come,^ from, national statistics or data 
from the institutions or the segmental . governing boards, it is too-general or 
(understandably) biased in favor of their institutions. The accounting. pro- 
cedures are not uniform and unit cost cannot be compared evemwithin the seg- 
ments or within the institutions 'themselves . ...What ±& clearly indicated *. 



atld- is needed by both the Governor and the Leglslatlve—and by the Institu- ^ 
tions and segments as well— is a reliable source bf standardized data and in-^- 
^'formation applicable, to the state; of unbiased analysis, ccxnparable unit 
cost .estimates, definitions and acc^ting charts and recommendations that 
are based on the state-wide prospective, the public interest, and ability 
to finance,,." • . * . ^ ^ 

The second document, *is "Information for Decisions in Po^tsec'ondary 
Education" the pro'ceefting of the Fifteenth -Annual. Fprum' of dhe Association ' 
for institutional Research meeting ^held on April 28 through May, 1^ 1975. 

Lods E. Torrence,t University of Connecticut,* in her opening ad'dress' as 
President. of the Asso^fion for Institutional Research quotes , from Professor 
Martin Trow (1975 University of California ,^ Berkeley) , "...A good deal of ' 
what has made universities really creativrhas been a function of bad data 
collection. Much of the best as'well as the worst in higher education has 
flourished in decent obscurity. Obscurity. all6ws for 'divers^ practices to 
develop in different fields and areas.. ^ ' Data .reveals, inequalities which, 
once seen, must be either Justified or abolished. . . We ought* at lea^tftd enter- 
tain the possibility that it is not in the university ' s own b^s.t interest to ^ 
gather "good"~i.e., systematic and recurrent—data on as'^many o^ its ovm in- 
ternal operations as possible. .Better 'data, generated by befter data ■ ^ 
systems are demanded..', by governmental authorities most often on the grounds 
of the public-interest .and better '^'accountability." But I believe ,it is not 
in, the f^ublic interest for the private life of universities to be managed 
closejy by remote state officials.".." ' ' 

Gilles G. Nadeau, of the^Universite DeMoncton and McGiil University in 
his paper on "Institutional Research Data for 'What' Decisions" presents results 
of a survey of institutional research practices in r^d^^hetfeited States, 
Waste'm .Europe, and Australia. He , groups .instituti^onal research ^^^tivities in 

the United- States into five categories. .Institutional research activities 

•• «" • ' * . -.^ 

are highest for self ^study, goals and objectives, and^ long-range- planning, 

* «> ' ^^^^ ' * 

evaluation and manpower,^., .. .under Administration and Man^^jenent , highest' con- 
cerns went to physical facilities, financing, cbsts,.and data processing. > 



...Under Students some 70% of respondents indicated recent studies of ad- 
mission and predictf-ori followed by„ studies of alumni and student records. 
•Less than a third ... indicated -studies of the impact of the InstitutT^. .. under 
Faculty 'and S.tal'f a greater emphasis was placed on workloads, teaching-loads, 
_ and activities studies followed by'ivaluation, promotion, and tenur^, and- ie- ^ 
search activities .;. under Curricula and InstrurUnn , highest emphasis (43%) 
was placed on. accreditation followed by evaluation and undergraduate programs 
with innovations;^ in instruction receiving at't^ntion by less than 26% of the 
^here seemed to be no important differences betweeit the three 
sizes of institutions in the United States sample." 

\. Joseph' Martin, Institutes for Services to Education, in his paper entitled 
"Institutional Research: Does iLMake a 'Difference?" used the definition of 
Institutional^ Research developed by the .Association of. Institutional Research.' 
"...Institutional research- i^|olves the "collection of data ar the making of 
^tudies useful or necessary t3 (a)' understanding and^ interpreting the-instir 
^ - tution; (b) >making intelligent decisions about, current operations or plans 
for the future; (c) improving the efficiency .and effec^veness of the insti- 
tution." * 7 < 

- Dwight C. Smith, Jr.\ St^te University of New Yprk at. Albany, "The Insti- ■ 
, tutioaalizafeion^of Information Systems ," or "What We -Niid to Learn Beyond 
NCHEMS." "...The pittfalls of comparability have been described at 'length, in 
pri^r institutional researcii meetings/ but the messages it makes apparently 
have not penetrated. I will be grateful for data from_ another campus that ■ 
makes mine' look good ,_ but on the "whole, I am'more interested in what has 
. happened over a specified time span to my own campus, or college, or depart- 
ment' than I am in how I appear in some respects (usually dollar related) when 
« compared. wlt#another institution or program whose academiq" strategies may be 
• unknot.. Questions of , comparability may^have a superficial app^l off-campus,' - 
as the substitute for knowing what is really happening at each unit being • 
.-c6mpared, buf forj^the campus I operate, ehe best possible outcome of data 
• comparison would be for it to not appear at |Ll--at least not until: a' system 
■ has first been proposed that strengthens the caiipus' ability to understand " 
and manage/ itself in its own terms... •"^- ^ 
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Gary A. Rice, Yakima Valley College, "Preparing a Two-Year College for 
• - ^ ^^m . 

Accountability ".••This paper describes a locally creative, computer 

based MIS structure that encompasses and interlocks eight basic components 
of an institution's existence end operations, • •Several comments will be made 
on the task of implementation as-^ell as tactics and strategy to invglve 
the Board, administration,, faculty, and staff • A. college goals objectives 
accountab.ilit'y matrix will also be introduced an^Tlried to the data base and 
simulation models^ Finally, some benefits of this entire conceptual structure 
for tha college will be cited^ • •Because social and philosophical definitions 
of 'output are currintly so elusive as to quantify7 it was necessary to begin^i?^ 
by stating them as endogenous proxy or surrogate terms ^ke student credit 
hours," contact hours, and so forth which are controllable through policy de- 
cision, qtiantj^f iable, and presume to approximate the former, *Thisu'ask was 
crucial because! of the inclusion of the irrelevant variables or exclusion of 
irrelevant .variables would break the system's closure, ••" 

Larry X, /Hayes, Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, in his pkper, 

;"-Freilrainaryj State Level Planning- for Higher Education Rettenchment'\pre- ^ 
- ' * *' ^ - - ~ ' ' ' V - . 

•senta ",,,ten global criteria^ •• Identified as those factors most closely as- 

i , ^ ' , • ' ' . 

.s'ociaced wi.thy institutional qualJLty and efficiency^ Institutional size (FTE), 

-infftltution:al momentum (change* in FTE), per capita costs (E&G expenditures), 

studen.t-=facult^ ratio ,^^ber o5 volumes in the„ library ,. average facul.ty 

salary, 'tenure .'Status of faculty, instructional space per capita, compye- 

hejiBiveness 6f instructional (two-year colleges, percent of career programs; 

^four-iyear "Colleges* .number of programs), ins*tructiohal expenditures (propor- * 

tdlSa af ,ElG. expenditures for instruction) • These ten global criteria, ar^ part 

of fcf twenty factors which were thought to be -related to institut'ional 

yial?ilit3\'by the State Regents!" staff of Oklahoma •.. ' ^ * 

John ^. Steickleih, University* ^f Mihnesotia,^ "A Performance Index for Use 

Comparative Budget Analysis",*, ^usually^ • •me'a'sures of input and output are, 

ombined and expressed as unit cost, l-e^^, efficiencjy is. Expressed indirectly 

(inver,s.ely) in-'t-e.rms of the cost of producing a certain unit, for example, 

^25 ^per student-credit-houf , * Such expressions are easy to understand and 

useful- in budget allocation and planning, but they jio not prbvide direct 

informatipn^garding the relative' efficiency of the input ingredient, e'^g.. 
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faculty Utilization, auxiliary instructional assistance, supplies and materials 
used, etc. Nor do they convey clearly whether unit cost differences are due . 
to differences^ in input levels, instructional processes' or prociedures, output 
" ^ ^ levels, or all ^hree. . : ' * ♦ 

In his paper Stecklein proposes a pei^ormance index which is a function 
of student class 'hours, total departmental expenditures, and full-time 

h , 

, equivalent teaching staff. Using this' performance index^ he analyzes lower- ^ 
^division, upper-division, ^nd graduate level college activities. ^ « . %^ 

In his paper on "They Do Come Backl : Earollment Tracking at the' ^Community 
College," E. Timothy Light field of Mercer County Community College measi;res 
the persistence and retention of college students. "...What originated'^ in 
Mercer County Community College for the" purpbse of concentrating upon student 
r attriti9n has developed into a multi-<^1!mens^onai^ systed by whi(fh t6 tracl^and 

understand student enrollment patterns. ^ The monitoring .of enrollment pa'tterns ^ * 
at various entering classes has had real decision-making consequences ^t the 
•college in terms of measuring accountability, curricula, determining cause . 
% ^nd effect, anci developing responsive ^programs and services to 'meet ^^dent 
nee^ds* . .-" , . ' . - * ^ 

In response to the needs of accpuntability and development' of college bud- » 
•gets,, there is a continuing flow of information. One ,<^xample of ^ the. magnitude ^ ^ 
of informatioa available the publication "Our CollV|e§ and Universities 
Today" hy the- Pennsylvania Department o/ Education, this- document contains 
> over twelve pages of statistical tables and graphs oi £±tww\cial. data for in- 
stitutions of higher education in' Pennsylvania for fiscal year 1975. These 
tables include current fun^ revenue by institutlpnfi c^egpries, current fund 
revenue by purpose', source and institutional category >/ current fund expendi- 
tures by institutional category, current fund expenditures by function,, 
physical plant assets, etc. It is Essentially a 'source document.- . Buf how^ are ""^ 
thfe data us^? And by whom? • - 

the development ^t^he. "annual budget" the CUNY system produces infor- 
ittation.;on cost per FTE student by^ broad discipline group, student-faculty " ' ^ \ 
s. ^ tatios,' classroom hours per full-time faculty nijmber,. percentajge of cla^s ^ ^ ♦ 
•hours taught by part-time faculty and so forth. . Thesef data are .essential 
- Componetils of the budget process of the CUNY System. But what* does, it mean 
^-to t,he Board, the City Council, and the general public? ' — . 

• . ' ■ • 76 . . . . ~ , 



What are the issues and the questioiis related to these issjies that are 
integ^al^to accountability? For this,^l would like to refel again to the paper 
presented by Elizabeth H/'Johngon, Director of the Association of the Govern:(.ng 
Boards of Colleges and Universities at the Ninth Biennial Legislative Work 
Conference of- Higher Education^. "^..B^cally, the new realities . that now 
force re-examination of some of the traditional , 'comfortable assumptions, as 
made about educatjLon can be summed up in six points. 

1. The'' prospect of leveling-of^ and ^then^ declining enrollments, at Xea^sfc;^ 
of the usual college-age group, 'resulting in steady state of enrollment's and ^ 
a pursuit of older learners to keep enrollments up. This > will seriously affect 
educational planning and point;s up the n^ed for more current and useful data 
on such' things as what is happening, student migration patterns, and the "re- 
lationship with financial aid to ^completing a program. , " 

1. The, prospects of the declin^ing employment market for greatly incteased 
percentages, of college graduates ^nd the growing mis-match between the level 
of education and available so-called "goo4 job", openings. ^ \ 

3. The "prospect of stringent budgets because education x,7ill have to com- ' 
pete,^ at a^ lower priority, with social and domestic services with the limited 
tax dollars that now buV less because b^f inflation. 

♦J ^ N 

4* The increasing unrest and. frustration of faculty because 5'f ,fewei< 
opening in the teaching fields, knd a growing movement toward unionization 
and the exercise of strong political "tower. * * 

5. The^ increased volyme of expressed dissatisfaction on the part of the 
general public with the outcome (the "product") .of education at ^11 levels and 
a consequent reluctance on their part to provide additional Passive support. 
'^The public is reacting neg^tively^ to hews such as reports of declJ^ing scores 
on the achievement tests ,^ inflated grades,' vandalism, duplication, abuses of 
federal programs ,^and cheating. This may be the most..signif icant . >• 
The prospect of having to plan for retrenchment when education thinking 
and^funding formulas'^ave been designed for growth. Education has become a * 
big growth business, a ^d^l|fcra{)le Smokeless industry.'". 

\ , Our challenge is' to,-^^Lnd to^ these concerns b^ providing both quantitative 
and qualitative informati^mn a format that is comprehensive and clear to the 
audience that are asking for accountability; ' / . ^ 
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EDUCATI(Jft*L NEEDS ASSESSMENT^ DIALOGUE BETWEEN STATE AND INSTITUTION 

V 

James J. McGovern 
- Connecticut Commission, for Higher ^Education * 

A • • • 

narrow the ^cope of this paper, a little titne must l?e spent describing 



what will, not be' included. This can ^be rapidly done by the following frame- 
work: 



^ ay 

Program (Needs) 
Evalua±ion 





(B) 
Program 
Budgeting 




• (C) 
. Performance 
Evaluation " ' 




i 


— > 




e 



A. Program (Needs) Evaluation' : What programs should be pursued (Extrinsic 
Assessment) , ' ' 

' N 

' - Relative* effectiveness of existing .programs. 

- Anticipated effectiveness of future programs. ^ 

B. Program Budgeting: What resources necessary/available per program 

- Functionally organized 'plan for (annual) expenditures. 

- Links multi-year plan;?' and inter-unit program resources. - 

C. Performance Evaluation ; What level of results was achieved' (Intrinsic 
Assessment) ^ j . . * * 

- Comparison of s,tated (budgeted) and actual attainments. ' ^ ' 

- Analysis of indicators such as .outcomes per dollars," etQ. 

■ ' r ' - 

• The^ topic-at-hand is (A) ^Program (Needs) Evaluation. The other two areas 

ate m'iriimized conceptually at this time to allow a clear perspective of one 

aspect of an interrelated process. ^ ' ^ * 

Perfannance Evaluation vs« Needs Evaluation ^ . ' / 



Performance' evaluation is confused many times with program needs evalua- 
tion! A good reference >;f or performance, evaluation is Evaluating Institutions 
> for Xccountabllity c a "New^-Directions" rbool of the Association for Institu- 
"tional Rfeaearch. . The editor, Jlowajrd Bowen, correctly connects performance^ 
evaluation and accountability* More importantly, he does not se6 accoikitablllity 
as an intrusion;^ rather he'«sees accountability as a duty: 
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There is no valid reason why fn^itutrions shouid not* clarify ^ ' 
goals, gather evidence, about costs and outcomes, and report the 
results of institutional evaluations to funding agencies -and to - 
the public. If' institutions do not do these things, others wi^ll. 

In the same volume Alexander Astin shows the way to the methodology of 

/ • * . ' 4 

performance evaluation by pointing to feI^H.ve or derived measures. Too 

often performance evaltiation is not done or begun .because those charged with 



.thi"s analysis do , not realize that/ 



Cthe "exact" or hard sciences make 



progress only after thfey-establ 
measurement 



arbitrary" or mati-made "standards and begin 

Those trained ir/ science knowXthat scarles are designed on 

\ * 

earth (e.g. ,* ordinal : rank programs according-to success, need, etc.; ihter- 
val: give units or "spacing" between •results/, etc.) and that everytljing is 
relative. In pother words, science has made progress by proceeding , coopera- 
tively to be sure,, but by proceeding vith a thirst to know more and more about 
what is happening.' .Responsible administration requires colleges to ex<iiiaAge . 
and present information if thiey are to* brings objectivity (to^some extent) and 
meet fiscal challenges , with the h'elp of mother institutions. The alternative 
is subjectivism, burying one's head ^in the sand and causing or forcing ex- 
ternal, generalized ,'evaluatlpns. - * 

Performance evaluation has been discussed widel3\. A book .in the *^New 
Directions" series has" been highly acclaimed: Measuring and Increasing Aca- 
demic Prodyctivity by Robert Wallhaus. !Ilohn^ Keller's related article "The 
Quest for Increased Productivity;" jfresentie^. at ifcHEMS National Assembly 
♦ is a good introd\Action*to this, same^area* the P^ftgeedings of the 1976 National 
Asseinb-ly (NCHEMS) has several articles telat^d to -performance evaluation. 
Similarly, the. Annual -Forum of the Association- for Institutional, Research has 
relatec^ articj.es each year . ^ . In ^th^i2'th Annual Forum, a-rticles byrRobei^: 
Wright, John Ridge and Rohert Parden address evaluation philosop^hy, program 

costing procedures^nd 'institutional priority* analysis^respepclvely , In the 

' " ' * ' jt .* <i * 

ISth'Anndal Forum', ftscar I^ennitig and W/lliam Sibley pfovide good^rticles on 
<j ■ ^ % - - / ' . 9 

program evaluation and in^cftutional acGo^ghtability 'respectively. In the 

l4th Annual Forui^, Berpard Sheehan, Haroldffiraie .and James Counelis have in- \ 

\stifuctionjil articles^on program budget analysi^ state program budget anai^^sisl 

and prog^-am productivity analysis. "'"^ Finally, in^e 15th Annual, For^m, 
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<sSteckleip and^Paui Lingenfetter discuss a b^dgetkr:^^R^fpmanc^^ a * 

mo^a^ of "^udgelfary appropriations ^respectively i^^'^V^^^^ fro^i.the 

-^pr"6fBSsional ..literature is ^a number of articles on program nee^ds evaluation^ 
as distinct from discussions about f>rogram needs*. 

Rrogram Needs Evaluation 

Even within program needs evaluation, there are a number of areas which 
are important but which I «^ould like'to allude to only briefly. 

^ ^ , Freshman/Basic-Skill Needs ^ 

Needs evaluation can include a determination* of what basic skills in 
'English and mathematics^ for .example, need improving. This can be ascertained 
by various evaluation tests aduiinis^tered both before and after admissioux An 
excellent approach is using the Admissions testing Program (ATP) Summary, Re- 
port Service of the College Entraiate- Examination Board fcEEBy*"'"^ This allows 
analysis of such things as Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores, subject' 
grade point averages, intehded. area (discipline) of study, etc., regarding 
.prospective applicant^ enrolled Freshman, other . four-year college students 
within. the state, etc. In this way, course needs can be determinecf for each 
college's clientele. > ' 



♦ Construat and Behavioral Ob-iectiveS \ ' ^ \ 

. : J . ♦> 0 . 

a ■ • ^ ^ . ' 

The new director of the National Institute of Education recently gave art\ 

~ jf * ' 1 ' \ 

agenda of. new areas to be included under postsecondary education. In par- < 

ticular, he stressed such things as pei»sonal development .^nd cited a sample; \ 

^urv'ey; indicating that over 30% of the 'American adult population felt a tieed A 

for some prograuns .to assess and develbp personal competencies and growth. "^^ 



'.Beneath these topics are the more fundamental needs for developing, constructs 

s^^uch as scientific attitjude and self-confidence even i^; measures of such . 

- , ^ - ' ' . 

''behaviot'' may not be possibly. That is, although there' may be difficulties 



th the^ pe^formance^evaljuatio some proposed programs, that-^ should not 
' ipso facto diminish th^ importance of the program. ' . ' . ' ^ • 



Training' Needs — 

Af ter*jOTiting to state higher educational coordirtating agencies in tjie * 

fifty states, very little was found that was helpful in the area of needs. 

Most of- the related material de^lt'with .maijpower-heeds projections. 

In 1971, Arthur D. Little, Inc. did. a study for the (Connecticut Commission 
^ • \ • 

for Higher Education^ entitled "Needs for Higher. Education kelated tp Regional " <> 

* \ f ' ' ' \ ' * ' 

and Statewide 'Economic Development in Connecticut." The projecftions for 

changes in occupati<s>nal needs (between 1968 and 1975) can be easily judged 

in .1976. Generally, \ the projections were poc^r. For instance,^ aeronautical 

engineering was supposed to need -25% more people by 1975 while chemical ' <^ 

^engineering was cited las needing a zero iticrease. According to a Spring 1976 

publication of the Connecticut Labqr department, just the reverse tutne<^ out 

to^be the case. 

- ^ Manpower studies and Wcupatiohai needs should^, of ccH^^e, always be 
sought. Hoj^ev^, "".the degtsee of 'fluctuation f rom^ ytar to year ahd*^ the re-r 
Ijiabiiity of projections m\st be appreciated. Further, the numbers of students 
. going into various fields affect the^ market or ayailability of p'ositiqns. 
There 'seems to ^be evidence of the instability o^ a* syrf^em too finely tuned 
between input and ouput forces* This, in turn, further "feeds" ^rapid shifts 
and fluctuations in student majors fend, job opportunities. (Feedback* Effect) 
^* ' In stilling the master plans and needs evalxiations from other states, one 
easily detects^ tTie very limited increases ia job opportunities and the very ' ^ 
large numbers of studei^ts projected for the future. Apparently state plan- 
"ner^'do not 'feel compelled to 6:fcp'Iain the different 'rates of growth beyond 
adding '^hat obtaining, a job is not the only goal. Further^ their funding ' 
fordftilae do not seem^to d;Lf f eren^tiate differing* rates^ of gro'wth^^ambng *types 
of institutions or (heaven protect.' us) among variotjs programs. The point is 
^ that we have not clearly and comprehensively coordinated the olS or new ob- ' ^ 
jectives, dollars *and student?* nmpbers. ^ - . 1 ^. ^ ' ' ' ^ 



:Er!c 



r ' * . New Wine, Old Ves.sel-s ' 

, I This* is the part w!;gre everyone can jpin the prj^sentation.' * It' lists 
some horror stories- of current practices." The re;l,griing det'erroinatlon of 
program- needs, if annual 'budgets*, are exam|(.n^d as "indicators," is past 



pat^terns* The conventional wisdom seems to be that* past patterns "fo^ fund- 
ing' should be tampered with only spaiingly. Wliy'assess^new needs when-tTie 
"fairest" procedure is to givd everyone (whole systems, colleges, departments) 
the same percentage increase?* ' ' . 

•The Connecticut Legislature went beyond the conventional wisdom last year ^ 
when tliey asked each iinit how miTch moiiey they needed ^to maintain present ser- 
vices. ''tH^e result was not only 'a statiis quo in reallocations but a reenf oVce- * 
meat 'Of the growth. §reas and exigencies of 'the 'previous decade. No questions" 
were. asked about large shifts in enrollments among colleges and degree pro- 
grams or about emerging needs to. the individual, the eiconomy and the conmi9n ^ 
welfare^ The-jnes^ge conA;^eyed was that money /fan oe allocated according to ^ 
the "facts" and opinions which part-time - legislators can grasp during a 
few meetings with •^advoca.tes from diverse segment^ of state higher education. 

Across' the country , there are similar cases of downgrading- planning and |, 
coordinating^^prspect ives in faypr of the politics , of the •present. Over- 
impressed by a definition like "the ar.t of the possible/* some propose' 
'Solutions before they have even heard ^bout the* real or main problems, ""it 
is small wonder that as statewide educational agencies move toward program 

budgeting (to bi;ing about more relevant information) they also ^seem ^t6** need 
** • ^ . 

more authority (to implement savings by directing reallocations). The ^ 

' .J . * ^ 

rationalisation for constituent wants vs. cbmprehensive needs must be ap- ' « 

^^feciated as existing at the individual, institutional and elected official 
^. . ' ^ ".State- Institutional Relationship 

. • ■ ■ ~~ — — • •■ 

Tile question to be asked by the. state is does it want to subsidize every- 
thing b7 the samej|^inM)m^^ If the answer^ is "yes" then there are no priorities. ^ 
However, if the; state believes that some aspects of education are 510 re important 
than others, its budget should reflect these priorities. • , . ""^^ 

1. . Enrollment Changes : A ^ew needed changes seem* obvious. The large increa.se 
in. 18-19 year-olds t|iat occurred beginning in 1965-66 from th^post World^ * 
•ftar II baby-boom is noW causing a large , increase in 28-29 year-olds..' The 
baby-boom numbers are moving, through the^.upper 20 'year-Qlds,.|b,eyond the', 
traditional undergraduate age's. Yet, we have not shifted our funding 



formul ae, s ay, to the coimnm^ty colleges where the large influx* of adults^ 
cannot fitid room to attend classes. On the oth#r hand, spme state colleges 

\are "beating the bushes" to find more 18-19 year-olds/ Regarding 18-19 . 
yeax-oldSj, ' their' numbers are leveling and their percentages continuing * 
to'college have *been decreasing* Our Objectives might be .externally judgecf 
as accommodating the numbers of faculty rather than tHe nmbers and need^ 

•/of students, ^ , \ \ . ^ 

Funding' Changes ; Percentage increases — across the board — leave litt^le room 

. to move with the new numbers and new heeds, '^^ot instance, there are now " 

large inci:easQS in the numbers of adults over 65'years of age. With many 

in this age group living on fixed incomes from Social Security benefits, 

should there not' be special tuitidn rates to meet this reality? It is . 

^mU , ^ . ' , ^ 

^probably more important for the state to underwrite the continued mental 
' ^ ^ • • . ^ ^ • . . ' ' f 

health of ourr senior citizens than to augment the iixterLectual pursuits 

of younger age groups when the budget does not allow both. 

Besides the large shifts among types of institutions, eyjer larger 

percentage shifts are occurring among the academic- departments* within the 

institutions^ which caused th^ institutional shifts in the first place. 

Between 1966 and- 1972 biological, health, and' social sciences have each ^ ' 

iacteased enrollments by over 30% while engineering and physi<::al science 

have decreased ^ enrollmen^ *over 30^."''^ It would seem appropriate for each 

institution t'6 account for expenditures and stucfent numbers when applying 

•for increased appropi^iations. As it. stands now, usually the sta£e does 
not. even have a clear account of numbers of students by institution* or 
by program. The state daes not know whether^he additional ntnpbers. are 
in expensive departments or in highly-needed 'departments. The justifica- 
tion of Tunding shoOdd be based oij comparable* ^acts about costs and bene- 
fits of programs so that the state can ^o the greatest g^ood at the' Ipwest , 

'Cosf. The request for 'bad'ge ting by program -and as much' performance 
evaluation as ,appropriate is an invitation to monitor and, react to chan'ge. 

^ ■ ' ' ^ 'V . . ^ , 

Economic Changes : The last two decades saw the "education industry" grow w 

' " ' • ' ' ' ^ ^. 4^ ' . 

V f rom two percent to abo^ut seven percent of th^ Gross Rational*" Procfuct;** ' , 

There are signs of decline in both higher education and the GNP's jate of - 



growth* The need to realize that we canriot all grow at ever-increasing<: 



rates is .popularly referred to as the "limits to growth" factor after 

18 

the publication by. a group atLMIT. Nevertheless, farmer Secretary of 
Labor Willard Wirtz believes ithat the mind is a "boundless resoxirce" and 
may be the only answer to the growXh-limit dilemma. This is highly signi- 
ficant. Rather^than just reacting to economic developments, education can 
act or cause economic changes and patterns- by providing a growth area for 

jobs and national benefits. Education is a "labor intensive industry 

,4 

creating about twice' as many jobs per 'toillion Sollars in expenditures, as 
created A)y' similar expenditures in the U.S. Department of Deferise-and 
Transportation^ - ^ 

to 

"We must realize that the higher educational dollars are going more 
and more to overhead items (fuel, maintenance, etc.) and so, unless large 
Vihanges occur in minimizing new and existing facilities*, w^ will* be ' 
responsible for effectivel*y decreasing out own budgets each year,. This 
seems. to require that the full cost of programs (dir-ect and indirect) be 
calculated so that reallocations can be done at the , expense ,t>*f buj-ldings 
etj:.", and hot by laying off people 'or decreasing output- services. A 
corollary s6ems to. be that we should avoid measuring growth in tefttiP^^" 
facilities, budget ^gainis, etc., and understand that, expansioa. and progress 
does not necessarily mean physical growth and more dollars. Our measures 
should be in terms of people. 

-•**"""■•" 

Societal (Ganges ; . Another factor, afrecting educational needs assessment 
is the. change in society or culture 'itself . .Such sub-factors as the 
large numbets of women enterioxg .the labor market, the decreasing\priority 
of 18 year-olds tovfards co^ege education, the increasing ti^rid o^ company 
educat,ioft and adult (nob-jpredit) education, non-traditional forms of 
studies, etc., are "iii^cators" of nev7 0*r changing educational needs* 
These shifts must be sttidied^o determine the ^ne^ priorities and how' 
'higher education. can meet new needs. Virtue is not in doing g'ood ac- 
cording to our derinitions but> In ^ doing what the s\tj^Qtion requires. A 
. changing . environment r^uTres a corresponding amount of effort °to help 
the mos^ affected 'and the most in need. . * 



• . Summary 

< ^ •• 

This paper ^Ctempts to get some hamdles on needs* assessment^. The conclu-^ . 
*sion, at this pointy is that change must be monitote'd and evaluated to know 
"how' we are doi^,and where we should be going." Further, the amount of "(Change 
in enrollments, state funding, the economy ^/society, etc. — indicates the amount 
of 'change neede^d in our program budgets. ' " ^ . 

Performance evaluation is • thereby relegat^d^ to a necessary but not a suf-^ 
ficient condition in n^eds analysis. According to this framework, perfomrSnce 
^ evaluajtion should be' done every year ^generally (e.g., costs and numbers of stu- 
dents per program) and in detail only when there is ,a question. Detailed 
faculty analysis (types and numbers *of publication, etc.) and complex cost 

♦ algori,thms are not wise ixi their own right but tertiary to larger considera- 
tions of the society and indiv4.dual (Needs Hierarchy). ^ 

We never" haye enough money to finance everything of worth. Indeed, the 
•"future promises 'to make the choices and tradeoff^"* harder. !Yet, to*the Extent 
that we are cooperating and diligently working towards helping our felUowman 

* will be the extent to which human sufifering is alleviated. Without such 
planning 'and hard decision-making, large number's of faculty an^ students will 

' be '*set adrift" as funds* are dissipated by non-essential's. , 

The siz^of environmental changes must be weighed against the outcomes and 
eaJpenditureS of present;.. programs* Allowing .excessive overhead cos ts,^ salaries, 
etc/, or under-utilized facilities and faculties, is to.be a co-conspirator 
<p was.te ^nd Mrdships. As the'^French philosopher.*^ergsbn put it:>| the great 
^t,ragedy of civilization^^' that people fail to realize tttat the furure is' in' 
their hands. Notice t-he emphasis >n^ the plural.' Notice also that this Is 
•consistent with Aristotle's (i(|[finition bf "politics" as sp€T5tal ethics' 



(E thics , 'Book I, Chapter II)'. ' , ' ' ' ^ ^ 
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"The Ideologies o^ 'Tough TiD[ies\" which appears* in the August, 1976, 



issue of Change , is aii^ insightful , reasonable, vital", and persuasively written 
article, interesting for the analysis it provides knd^the, values -it defends. 
Of interest also' to those of us whb are concerned with higher education's 
individual development goals is its twenty-five yiear oid author, Martin Kaplan. 
A graduate, with honors, of-* some of our most prestigious educational institu- 
tions, he seems to embody the student-development goals to which many of us 
would Enthusiastically subscribe. He is liberally educated, wi^th a t^te for 
study and reflection, and ^has an ability, even a 9ompulsion,^ to arrive'at 
-Value positions,' to 'make choices. Highly " trained and apparently self -motivated 
he is prepared to be a productive mfember of society; he even employed. 
An individual with a well-developed intellectual, style, he is-:3erious, respon- 
sible, -and critically concerned with society and his role in it. His own 
^statement of gb^ls for ftigher education "derives from his' view of what adult-- 
hood implies: ' • "'^--^ ^^ • , ^ N, 

...Raughly between the tages of 15 and 25, people come of intellectual *• 
and lEpral age. Through their education, theit peers, and their world, 
'^they learn -that some^of the ideas and values that they- have acquired 
maKes,sense, and. that. some^D not. They learn to recognize the premises 
and assumptions tKat underpin arguments, and, they le^rn to deal ^ * 

criticaU.y with* those ^underpinnings . 'They ^ain facility at scru- , 
finlzing- social ins^titutions , I'aying^ bkre' the values and ^special 
interests embedded * in them.N- They understand what beiiig a "political . 
animal*' means .'and what ''consent of the g9Venied". implies. They come 
to teXl the difference, betwe^ ideas and values and structures tha't 
are natural, aiid thosf . that are conventional. However terftativelyv , 
they begin to .sort the events- the. world. into "have. t% be 'that vay'i' 
and "happened to be -that" way."' ^And when they ^J£^t a conventional ~ . " . 
act, a "happened to be* that-way^," they -can alsb t>ry to see whose ' : 

particular interests and values are being served by those conv^tlons. 
^ To spot a convention i's to begin to participate: Whatris socJSlly 
*' ' made can be socially 'unmade, remade, cf^anged. ..^ ^ 



c 



■Sm 



..He- concludes : -•• '* 



My placing critical responsibility, at age 25 or go. .-.at the exit 
t^bm formal schooling, at the moment of entry to the worlds-'of ^getting 
anid ^spending and procreating - is also, of course, a distinctly normative 
gejsture. (it is not a clai-m that all young ^adults ,can. -spot a hidden 
premise, or that • theV all have th^ ej^rgy and talent ^to resist and re^ 
. vise their ' society. Rather, I'm suggesting this as a d^eam,^ a vision^ 



a riioral goal for 'education. 
Here ia a restatement of some^ 



tion: 




.e tradistional purpose4^f higher educa- 
gence,-~of m9ral "judgment , and of 
advocated.- that*! .colleges 'be concerned 



t]he- development of critical id 
/ ^ . • • 

socilal Responsibility. (Ither. writers 
^ with the psycfiological , ■ social ,^ aiid emotion^ development o"f' sCuderits, helping- 
them-^or develop self-knowledge, .und€trstanding, conf^^nce|^ aesthetic taste* and ^ 
expressions, and realistic self-assessment.. Some aspect s. of. individual ^student . 
development iiave' been cit€^^s~^ri^^y gc>als by every ma^pr i^omnission concerned 
with higher education frpm'^he Truman ^ep&t^-iT^^9^^ until the present." Some 
combination of these outcomes are promised by *myriad^7G0.JL^geand university 
"catalogs.; OJE ^oSrse, the.se- :^alue s. a^e deeply ^c^oted ilT the llBer^SJr arts trad i- • 
-^ ti'on, elitist as. that J:rad;Ltion oit^n^was'^^ But these s|i^f=^<ieveloip^ goals 
are*not the luxury of a^eaXrhy natioa.or^ o^ ^n inheritor claW^r^lonfe. ,They 
are/the most demo era trie of go^ls^. Iri^ the-.-eont^t of univettjgal^ access and life- > 
lotig learning, they are- advDcaXeJ by the 'UN€0^ Qommissitin r.eport Learning s, 
to Be ; "The phylTcaT, intel3^tityal.,. i^i^tioAal" integratian of ^ ' 

the ^individual into~as^mplete i^an - (sic) : i^ a' broad def iaitipn of,-the funda- 
V. mental aim for educatloi^. While the Carnegie Cpmmissioif' was no"^ wfilljkg" -L^** 
to go so 'far, its* lisf of purppses of , higher education begins with, indivi ^j^j ^ 

"development : ^ 

->^^. . 

The,prov!>ianof opportunl-'ties for tte--ii^tellectua!L,.^aesthetic,. 
. etb^-cal , ^ and slc!H^l deveiopmentTof ^Xnolyidi^l studentSjr and the - . ^ 
\ ^ provision of campu^ environmeftts whichi can constructively assist " 
/:$Su<fent$ In their more general developmental" growth.^ *^ * 

■*%\^^The Carnegie Commission recognised .th^t__^tudents tb.emselvejfc, undergraduates 

V"at";least', vi-^wed: ^ ^ * - * ' \ ; ' , ^ 



_ -the. college expef ien^e^ as* one jrelated to Jt^heirj total developmental 
' ; "^growth, and^^ot*' to, the cognitive and occupational aspects 6f their 
\ ^ -^-liVes ^aioife . Xbey tht>s;^icpect more out of their college experience 

; than the cojiege ,..- as an iTi^tltution , ^of t^ri can and^ even ^houl*i| de- 

' '".'v ■ ' 'liyfi^'V'P^rtiSfil'arly in the ar^af o£ personal development. * 
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^Collefges should, in the Carnegie^ Conunission view, provide a 'supportive en- * * 
. ^vironment within whi^h students* can tend to their own emotional and inter- . 
personal growth. Not a bad sumamry of what, under the best cdjiditions, pro- 
bably happens*. But this view is a peculiar one, separating emotioifel and. 
interpersonal growth from the study of the arts ^nd humanities' in which con- 
text such . growth ^ was once presumed "to take place.* Emotional growth, facili- 
^tated by interaction with^faculty as well as pe^fs, and sparked by insights' 
gleaned from classical and modem, writers, was more tfTan an accidental by- • 
^^-^producj of traditional liberal education. Why can^t modern insitutions deal 
with these asp'ecte-of individual "development? . # . . 

In any event, td the exteht that colleges and universities espouse per- 
sonal development goals for their students, how d9 they measure their success 
at acHievifig tKes§ outcomes in the lives of their graduates? Put another way 
wodl4 any institution of ■'combination^of schools have served Martin KSplan as- 
well, or did Harvard or Cambridge or Stanford -do something right? What d-i-d~~ 
thfey do? <- What are the ties betwe.en higher educational experiences and student 
"'outcomes? ' ^ ' ' * _ 

In the same issue of Change with the Kaplan piece; is. a brief discussion 
by" Harold Howe of ^^The Trouble'with Research in Education."^ He. observes, • 
that there is a vast amount "of vexji bad educational research; 'that even the 
gootf research is p^resented in ^ueh a wayf that educators and policy ma«rs can- 
not read let alone use it; and diat the nature of the educational Enter- 
prise, dealing^as it does with individual ."human beings with diverse needs anc} 

experiences, precludes the possibility that research will prcJvide simple; * 
* . * * , r . 

' definitive;^ broadly generalizable exclusions*. 'From the perspective • % 

^higher education *there is ^ariothqr point to be^ftiade a:s well:, even' 'the good. 

* researoh- gene rally, fails to build .bridges between what the in^itution does 

^ ' - ^ * ^ \ • 

^and What the student learns; on between how the. .student changes and what ^ 

initiates or entourages <5r sparks that change • This is a difficult order — 

a«--liflp.ossible task for classical experimental research. You simply cannot 

control that many variable$I You ^can, 'however*, gain some insights.; into student 

experiences with, which to' make ,colle|l's and universities pay "a"tt^(fction to the 

implementation of their e^^pressed student development goals/ You £an begin t 

find ties between what the college does and how students change .by exploring 

the student experience.. /' '* > * * . . 



o 



Tl^e word ".explore** is used, advisedly — tlje research we^need is cupibersome; 



.the (lata are hard ,to handle,, and the 'process is amazingly time consuming. We^ 

have to do exploratory r^s^rch because we have very little theory to test and 

a great deal to develop: Many of the questions to which ue need* answers are 

maddeningly general. For example,"' such questions as these should be^directed 

to students aj;^^^ former sty^ehts: V ' ^jjj^ 

What have been .the^pXimary values of your college experience? 
^ What experience'4 ,h^yc* contributed 'most to your development personally, 
• sbclally, ^ aesthetically , vocationaHy?.\ * 
What would have increased the value ^f' coll^ge^ for you? , * 
What would you have don$ dif ferent-iy?;'* 

What could your c.bllege' or ifni^versity- have done differently? ■ ' . 
• What are -the priorities off your lijgtitution? What should they be? 

Thfese and similar questions are open-ended -fcecau&e we do not know .what ^^ 

students think, what they seek, or how to facilitate their efforts. At least, 

we can no , longer assume we know these things, ^hey change w^th each n^w 

.clientele we presume -to" serve: older students, numbers of &ivers6 ethnic groups 

children of blue-coHar .Workers* who f irst-g'eneration college attenders, 

andvtihe cultura3.1y and educalrf6najly dts'advarttagect. v . . 

^ ".Lottgitudiri^ studies are desirable,, bedftuse we want to knqw how students 

changeover time^ where changes. take placB, why tHey t^ke place, and how the 

institution has helped or hindered them. .Case studies are valuable, because ' 

* ' '\ v. ■ , . w . . ' 

changes are unique, persona^-, individual.'.. In short, methods and research de- 

signs should be employed th'^i take a qritical look at college life through the 

eyes^o*f those who' are fexperi*;^Tlcing';or haye expe^-^nced it.\ 

To*what tises will the\"^c?du^fc,s;:pf.-:tHis type'of research be put by 'our 

colleges ^nd ^universities?" Whalt;^p^{|, we do when we know what we are doing right 

for significant* numbers of studelt%'4?r;/^. What cannpt ^expect^^lp do is ^everything 

Kerr's 'notion of a "multiversity*'^ tai^meet -eve^yone^s neteds is an impossible 

- - ' ' • • !/ ' 
dream, albeit a brave one in the. 3.9$b*s. • Dirdwing upon aLl of the most fre- 
quently cited philosopffies of higt|ef-' education) Kerr 'suggested that 

A University oaa aim .no higher t^nau. tb be as British as possible f6r , 
the sake of the undetgradiiates, as German as poBsible^for the sake* 
of the graduates and- the research personnel^ as American as; possible 
for the sake of the public lai;ge--a(id*^^a^^Sienfus6d as possible for ' 
the sake'^of the •pr^6rvatiori'**6f' the whole Uneasy balance, ^ ' , 

^ f . , , /. , . , / • , 





But we do not need to'be, nor can we b^, all things to all-. people; th^tl is not 
what individual development implies. By exploring what we do best and/speci-- 

* fying our goals, we can appeal? direCtlyAto.studentS;^ selling our institutions 

• * ' 

•realistically, to prospecftive consumer^. * Somej^'fhe, smaj.1, private, . sonretimes 
sectarian institutions, have aJLways known what ,they had to offer The rest 'oL-^-^^ 

* us need to find outj^ and to^^lor- our admissions policies and Jar advertising 
to^cgrta'in types of students with particular puirposes and interests. , 

This point is clearly< related to t*He current d^^Bf^nds, for "consumer" pro- ♦ 
tection, fd^;^^^rospec,tive student's ^andyrkair^ families to have te^hi^tic in- a 
formation about what the schools ^they-^^c^risider attending) h^ve, to offer and* 
what they c^a^i expect to accomplish by enrolling in* them. Oui^^^students are 
gentle critics, kinder «^to us^than we prob'ably ^deservA . Their observations ^ \^ 
about the school atmosphere^ its priori^es, and its cbritriButions to* their ^ 
, development describe t%ie value of our ' of ferings 'at least a^^eliably as othe^ 
^assessments ^nd probaljly-^ore pers.ua;^siv 

The use of student ^at^ to/* clarify ^nX specify our gba'lfe will aid'^ in 
program development as we]^. IJ^^can fierWas a baSs^U foj^, curriculum revision,, 
as well' as a rational ^i^^e\JO^ for p^o;|Ading\^he ty^es cfD-civrricutb&r or 
extracurricular experienceC of value ^ students*. Such data can ^Isp used ^ 
to develop evaluation tools to* measure oflr ^uctess at reaching the goals Wfe^ 

* set for ourselves. '^'^ " v 



It will comers no great su'rpriste to" you^ to^hear me cTohf ess,'thatAhe typ.e*' 
of research, I advocate :j^\indeed^thei type of research^ in\ which I^tovj^nvolved^y 
The Office of Student Testing and Research at SU^/B initiated*^ iongi£(idinai; 
study in 1966, using two random samples of 100 student* 'eaxTh frbm^tha 1966Vand 
1967 enjtering freshman* qlasses, respectivelyTj* Ea-ch group was interviewed, twice 
during the freshmaii yeax; and, once in eacTi suctedding college "ye§r. Fol]j3w-up 



4^1 



^ questionnaires were administered each year: thereatt>er for a total oPte^j years 
for each sample. Descriptive studies, based on each year's returns, have bqen 

\ and^xe being prepared and distributed for the *inf ormat-ioji of the -university' 
coiraiunity as we 1*1 as* prospecitive students and the community at^ large. Although 
. the real wrfrk pf longitudinal analysis has hardly begun, th^re have beenpome^. 
payoffs along the way/ Students evaluated 1:heir academic exp.eri^nces , re- 
porting what they liked antd^sliked about their teachers and their courses. > 
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^ We forwarded these comments , anonymously of course, to the department v^hairmen 

ft - _ . * -" » * - * ' ' ^ ~~ - j~ 

to aid .in .tTft^ayaluation (?f the,ir of ferings. ^Having data oai* the student ex- 
^perience has shQred- up the position of the Division of Student Af/airs in its 
dealings with other-university divfs^ns andVwith the cent;:al administration • 
in negotiations foj^J^crea singly scarce si^nds , and 'pereonnel, 'and has enhanced 
our role asVstudent ^^^^9cate in all our dealings with other university flepart- 
ments, at^, dlArisions. • finally,, in the dispussibu.pf 'university goals .that iti- 
forms the writing of ten-year plans^'and evaluation documents, the case for . 
reater attention t'o individual student development can be made based on 
tudent-expressed values and perc^eptions of the role ofe thfe university in 
'.fgfcering. their development. . . , " ^ ' ''^ ' * 

■"But where are the copnecti^^^we^ ^ek -between the higher e^uq^'ional^'ex- 
t>erience and* student'^growth ^nd. development? *In*the SIJnY/]^ s^tudy , they are 
stili to be' found in the acnalysis of*the longitudinal^ data and the* cfev^lop-^ 
'mefit of case* studies on "several members pf the two saiiiples^Wh6 responded-^ * 
every .year , .and' 'perhaps .spme who dropped out for a time and-tj^ld Us why. ^We 
•believe that the keys are there' and that we- will ^inc}"\at, least some of. them. 
In the .meantime, the. project has 'beeri> valuable for Selling the university to * 
prospective students; for iriformiag students, faculty, adminis.tration atnd ^ ' 
staff', as well as the public, about wh*at coj-lege life 'at S'UNY/B ik like; for 
providing fuel for studeht advo^cy Iri a wi^rld where lots of legitimate ^ 
^interests compete for increasinglj/rare resources; and' prbfcably for* improving 
the ^college experience for those st\ider)Lts who have taken part in the study 
over the years and have thus been encourage<i t5>'-. evaluate their .experiences 
in light of their developing goals* - * ' . ^ ' - . 

WlLat, goals do we s.et for higher pducatipn? 'How do we, pursue them^ 

- - : • ^ < ' 

Martin Kaplan presents oi)^ set 6f goals,>. arid suggests oneway to "approach 

•their realization in .yopng aduJLte'' lives. ' . ' , 

Perhaps**we need mor6 techniques for worr^^ing our students. We 
^ould' u»e mbr^ wa^s to interrupt the ujiimp^ded f lt)w/>i fact froni us ^ 
' ^ to them, more 'way^rto interveiie and meddle 'in theiir moVai lives, f 
. , more ;Ways to focus their attentdon,^Q|i soi^^ .ques.ttons that education 
seems r€icent-Iy to have f olrgqtten—questions ;Hk^, who am I? and * - 
/ * where do I want to ^? and, what do I believe?'^' ' . . 



Pferhaps i:iiat^s what Harvard did right f or Wartin, Kaplai^, or perhap's lie . 
Vishas .it had^* Perha ps a la'<^^ proportion o f ou r stud ents would be delighted 

with those prospectus, '^ertainlyi** large number* o^ our interview group mem- y 

- ^ ^ ^ ' * * * > • ^ ' I • ' 

Kers welcoraand^our "meddling" in their lives over the years. As one person 

^ \ ' / • ^ ' ^ • , ' - f ■ 

, reported in his senior interview, , • ' ^ * I 

' I think th'e priDject has b-een a goo(i' thing forme, that I was otia'ofl 
. *the 9ne hundred people i)icked out. - I think too^ that ,itV ^>e'<en go^a 
for all the other kdLds.. It'^ helped 'them by havjiijg somebody * que^ipning 
arid listening*. iPslielped them to* know more about themselves 'jSo|, 
besides helping you, you've helped me» I've had a chance^, to express* 
myse-lfvand my views'; Xhen when yon .heaV ^yourself say these, things* ' 
I think you , understand yfiurself a- 'lifttle better, . • ' 

Niif^ years after hi^ participation In the study began ^another p^son to^rote: 

/ I shpifld like to bef able to,comf)af'j* this cfuestioni^a-ire ^ith my^very .\ 
^irst interview. I think ^it. wou^ld l>e interesting tt)^ see il the change 
' j! feel, within myself has indeed taken pl^ce. ^ / •* ' " 

'l always look forward to this questionnaire with k $ense of ' 
dread — -but* J tT?lnk*it^oi?ces^ me to r>^consi*de^my feelings and^values. * 
*/ <W6 need to do that Occasionally. ♦ , ^ / ' . ' ' 

*In any event ,. wknt to knbw^what the -State University' of New York at^ ^ 

Buffalo is doin^well so we^oan do more 6f it, a^, what We couiSd do. well . 

.and should be doin^ to enhance student .growth* And IJbelieve that students 

can tell us in wajs that can be used to refresh our {Perspectives ani give * 

^ f. \ ^ ~ . . * ' * ' . ^ ' : i - 

rifew direction to some of .dui?^ endeavors. . ^ .; 

^ ^ t . 
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^ HARCUM FRESHMSN- SELF- EVALUATE THEIR PREPARATION" FOR COLLEGE, < . 

* . ' ^ '4 

■ . * ' \ Boris Blai., Jr. ^ , ' . . 

'HarcunJ Junior College 

The ^quality and depth of high school preparation for college has. signi- 
ficant impact 'upon the many dimensions of student coping behavior. Therefore, 
in an effort to bbbain information about th'ose areas in which fiarcum freshmen 
believed that' they needed help before entering college, an anonymous ques- 
tionnaire survey was conducted. The practical implications of this type of 
information, for both secondary school and college guidance counselors, as well 
as instructional staff, are clearly obvious — f<>r this approach can yield 
specific information regarding the areas in which students believe they need 
help,, or, counseling. In short — pinpointing those areas which, in the students 
collective* percept ioiis, represent the skills arid Icnowledge most frequently 
consideired to be deficient,, is the first practical step in identifying those ' 
specific areas ?7hich should receive greater attention in the future. - 

• There i^, today, little disagreement with the view that the Reasons for 
failure of students to satisfactorily achieve thfeir collegiate ^aspirations 
are many and varied, ^ome of these obviously devolve upon the student, yet 
others are moi:e appropriately ascribed to the college l-earning experience, or 
environments Both, however, sh^re a 'common characteristic — they are'' subject, 
in varying degrees, tO' change and mo'dif ication. . . * 

Those who are assigned the "responsibp-lity for educational and student . 
life decisiori--making, are the accountable individuals -who must determine what 
shall be done to 'c\ose' such preparation gaps. In addition* — they must also 
make another importan.t, pragmatic decision: wha^ shall be the order of 
priority followed in seeking to* modify a variety of existing conditions and 
practices? Some of the major areas to consider are the following ones: 

1. * lack. of adequate ^subject-matter preparation of students; ^ , 

2, lack, of student motivation to study and leafn^ 

3. student personal adjustment and emotional problems resolution; 

4, student yltick of realism about college 'life' — both academic' and non- 
academi^:^ dimensions; .and 

* 5- studenjc financial problems. ' , , 



In*considering these areas, certainly* the ^ws of students themselves 
are -most gennane in seeking to identify condmons of' maximum effectiveness 
within secondary schools, in their tas> of helping prepare students"' for sound 
college' articulation. 

As one means of approaching this assessment assignment. The Student Educa- 
tional Questionnaire instrument was utilized. It was designed by Thbm^s R. 
'Coleman in 1974, and was utilized in c9nneetion with ,a practicum s^mitted to 
Nova Unwersity in partial fulfil ImenL' of requirements for a doctoral degree. ■ 

the , questionnaire wa's administered tq Harcum freshmen in February 1976 as 
•a structured and standardized method for exploring the students ' self-evalua- 
ted assessment of quality of their high schobi preparation for College 
attendance. Some .272 freshmen,', after completing one full semestoer^ responded 
to the questionnaire — anonymously. * ' . ' • . ^ ' 

The questionnaire instrument (which is attached as an Appendix to the 
^aper wH^cli relates to this presentation), was designed .to explore three broad 
' categories of information. These are: it^ms 1 through 9 relating to Educa- 
' ttonal Information; items 10 through 15 whi.ch relate to Psycho-so,cial InfdVma- 
tion; and 'items 16 th;rough^l9 which concern themselves witfi Vocational Infor- 
mation. By this^structurin^of items, the responses of the students/ji-mmediaeely 
identified the. specific dimensions in Which they believed th^y heeded assis- 
tance— or counseling. *An open-ended questionnai^re was also included, per- \ 
ihitting students to respond freely , and write in qther arfeas in- which they ' ^ 
beMeve^i they were ill-prepared to cop6 upon entering college. 

The group-assessed .strength ^of need for each of the questionnaire items 
was" determined as follows: a ninnerical score of ' 1 wds assigned for .each item 
selected as a "Least" need. *A 2 was asUigned for each one. selected as a 

^ > •r • 

"Some" >eed., and a 3'was assigned for ekch one selected as a "Most" need. 

^> * I ' I , 

There'fore, the degree, or 'strength' of group-assessed ne^ds, could be con- 

,^veniently expresseji as. a percentage of the maximum possible 'scored for any> 
item—this maximum being a score t>f 816, derived by multiplying the number of 
X e s p omi^nt s - -r s ome 272— by the VMost" scote of* 3. 

>XThe group-determined'ipriprity-ranklig~or i*elative 'strengths' of ex- 
pressed 'needs— consisted of the followin;;, lifted in des'cending order of 
need strength: 



1 



Reading skills 69%.: ' , . . ^ 

2* .Studying for an e3:ain 67% " * . \ 

3, Improving my motivation 64%,^ ^ ^ 

4. - ^Preparing a bibliography 62%^ " ' 
.5, Math, skills and jcot^LC^pts 61% \- 
*6% Selection of goals '^f or when I leave Harciain 60% 

^7- Obtaining , financial j^id 59% ^ \ • ' ' . 

8, Selection of school^,- .vocations, and opportunities, after 'l left 
high school 58% ^ ' A,'^- , • 

. 9. Organizing and bt^'getihg time in order to meet school deadlines 56% 
-10. Awareness o'f extracurricular activities ^5% ^. 

11. Selection of courses appropriate for me 54% 

12. Notetaking 53% ^ 

< ' 13. Gaining the proper information regaijfSing admissions exams and , •* 
applications '52^ 

14. Identifying my interest areas 50% 

15. Helping me cope with failure 49% ' ' / ' - ^ ; . 

16. Helping me get along with teachers and meeting tlieir expectations 
and demands 46% 

17. Preparing term or research papers 45% ' 

18. Helping cie wi th my social in t era ct ions with peers 44% 

19. ^ -Helping me with my persona! problems and social adjustments 40% 

Among- the 5 strongest needs expressed, 4 are in the Educational Informa- 
tion qategory. They are: Reading skills — the greatest need, or preparation-^ 
Rap; Studying for an exai; Preparing a bibliography; ai\d Math skills an,d con-' 
cepts* ■ ^ * " ^ . -V , ' 

The only non-Educational Information category inclu(|ed' among^ the top-five 
needs was "Improving^ my motivation" — a Psycho-social item*' In a sen66, this 
one, as well, is closely related^ for Although not stated^ a reasonable .in- 
ference is that the motivation relates to studying, learning, and matters , 
'academic Vs. . " , 

If -the percentage 'strengths' of these 19 ^student-assessed needs are^ 
averaged for each of the threefmajor categories, the fallowing rfesults: 'f^r 
Edupational Infpnnation — 58%; for VocatJLonal Inf9rmation-7-56%; ^nd for Psycho- 

' • ^ , ' y 

social Information — 50%. * ' > 

Several ^general conclusions are stlggested 'by tljie r'esults of this ques- 
tionnaire inquiry,: " ^ . I ^ * ^ 
^ 1. Preparation in various acaaetoie 'skills' areas is vei;y ^clearly fore- 
most in the 'preparation-^p ' needs perceived by thesB riarcum freshmen. ^ 
2. , 5F'ollowing clt>sely are the Vocational Information. heeds, arid the least- 
expressed 'concerns' were for the items in the Psycho-sQciai. Information ar^a. 



3. Among thi$ group, of # fireshmen "students, the ^intensity level of these ' 
felt needs is* quite 'high', when expressed as a proportion of the maximum 
possible need~scor6» Tlt^ very least Megree of concern expressed was 40% — 

the item being: "Helping me with my personal problems and social adjustments". 

4. These Harcum fj^shmen have e3l:pressed, strong levels of concern reg^d- 
Ing Varidds dimensions of their high school preparation *¥oSs-€ollege attenclance* 
Do these 'preparyation-gaps' result from student 'failures' to learn? Jrom' 
teacher ^failures' to teach? From guidance counselor 'failures' to counsel? 
Or perhaps a combination of all factors? Whatever the' proximal causes, this^ 
questionnaire survey revealed some serious 'preparation-gaps'^ as perceived. 

by a recent class of Harcum freshmen. " ' ''^ , . 

. The extent to which these results may be, generalized beyond Harcum is a 
matter^best answered by replication of the questionnaire query among anothet 
sample of freshmen students. In ♦any event, it is a scheme offering ready 
Identification of freshmBn perceptions which can be of considerable value — 
both to instructional and guidance pers6nnel. 
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HARCUM JUNIGil.COLLIiGn - 
Office of Retearch 
Student Educational Questionnaire 



;This brief questionnaire invites your considered views. It Is "not a test. There are 
no-'right'" or 'wrong' answers I It is. a completely confidentisTsurvey of the'dpinions of 
. Harcum freshmati as a group: do not sign your hame. ' • . " . 

■ * ' J . - Thank you for'ypur serious ^nd 

•helpful cooperation. , ^ . , ' " /T-^^i;/," " - ' 

\ • ' , /Boris Blai.'jr. , Ed. D.* 

February 1976 ^ , , • / Director q^R^sedrch. 



* ♦ * 



Your Hartum program of study (oecret^ria^, .Animal Technician, Liberal Arts, etc.) 

■ • • ■ * \ - ' ■ - •• , '\ . ■ 



Directions : - Please circle the member v^h'ich you believe'best defines your needs CEpCRE 
entering college. ' • .. - " ' # " ' 

1- refers to NEEDING THE LEAST help in that area 

2- refers to NEEDING SOME hel'p in thgt area 

• 3- refers to NEEDING ,TflE MOST help in that area 

Just iefore entering college, I be^llevc I needed help in. the fpllowi'ng areas: . 



1. ftotetakin^^ . ' . 

2*- preparing term or research paper , 

3*. preparing, a bibliography^ \ 

4« studying for ah exam / 
« * 

5. reading skills * 

*6* math ^skills & concepts . i ' 

• '' '' t 

7'. or^nizing & budgetin^^ time in order to^ 
meet school deadlines 

■ 8,. obtaining financial aid V - > ' . 

9i gaining the^proper information rcfjarding. 
a'dijiissions arid application s*- 

10^ improving ray motivation 



Least 



^ Some 
• 2 • 

2 ' 

2 

.2 

2 * 

2 

' 2 



Most 

•■ 3 - 

> 

3 
3 

3.. _ 

J 

3 

3 ' 



,s 
2 



3 

3. 



\ 



. Least 3omc * Most 

11. helping me v^ith my personal probtems v • , 

and social adjOstments ' 1, ^ ^ 2 * / , , 3 ^ 

12» helping me with my social ijiteractions 

with peers ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 2 3 

13. helping me to got along with teacjier^ and' * ; 

meeting their expectations & demands 1 - 2 • ' - ' 3 

, 14.. ^lelping me cope with failure ' . 1 2 * 3 

15. awareness of extracurricular activities ? - ^ 2. , 3 

16. selection of courses appropriate for me . 1^ • * ' 2 ^ 3 

17. identifying my interest areas ; 1 . 2 . 3 

1$. selection of goals for when I leave - , • * 

■ "Harcum 1 • * 2 3^ 

19. selection of schools, vocations and other ^ ( ' 

- opportunities after I left high school 1 . . 2 3 

* 20, Ate^there any other areas in which you believe you were ill-prepared to cope when ^ 

you. entered college? Please name and comment upon .them here: ' , ^ 



SUMMER -.ORIENTAXICfN PROGRAM 1974: AN EVALUATION 

* ' c 

. ,.**,^ h: William Coles, III , . 

\ at Buffalo ' , *• ' 



. Programs and projects, as we are all aware, are often initiated,, modi- 
fied, and _^termina ted ii^ response to individual and collective whims and 
passions; ^Those with tha taosUpolitical^ clout reshape programs to reflect - 
. their own dispositions and perceptions, disregarding frequently the' objectives 
and the effectiveness of the programs. A more, logicarl course^ of action '(and ' 
these te^ns occasionally trigger ap automatic disregai^d for the ensuing dis- 
cu9sion), partrcularly in decisions regarding large eicpenditures of i^esources, 
•is to evaluate programs on the basis of their effectiveness in carrying out 
their objectives. The following report describes c^e such program' evaVua- ' ^ 
tion, initiated out-of the conM;oversy created by laclji of •information Ind • 
■^consensus as to the purpose and mechanics of the program. The evaluation ia 
described from inception, throjigH Implementation , to_'lts conclusionT>ani 
should serve, at least, as an impetus for eval^t ion iir general, and, hope- 
fully, as a model for,-tHe -^evaluation of similar projects.' . ' \ 

The Summer -arientation Program (SOP) at the Stat^ Univeir&ity of New • * 
York* at Bu^fa^) (SUNY/B) is an extensive program which involves; approximately 
2,200 freshmen eacK year and virtually every university office which works : 
with undergraduates. The 1974 SOP ponsisted of twelve cpnferences ^co'nducted 
for freshmen expectiijg to. enter SUNY/B in the Fall of 1974. All incoming 
freshmen> were invited to attend one of the conferences in order to plan their 
first semester academic program and Register for their Fall courses as well - ^ 
as to meet other students and familiarize themselves with the i:esources of 
the University. < . , . ' * \^ . 

^ *From July 15 to August 23, -two conferences were conducted each week' 
one from nodn Monday to 11 A.M. Wednesday, and the other ft;om noon Wednesday 
to 1^ A.M; Friday,. All students who attended the conferences, whether they 
^ intended to be residents or commuters, resided'in the dormitories during^- 
tjheir stay. A wide variety "of activities and programs were offered. Daily 
activities and workshops focused primarily on academic advisement .and course 
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regis.t?raj:ion; several pVogrAms and touts were available to familiariz'e .the ■ 
atudeitt.s with the facilitie;?- and seryices of, l^he universi^. Numerous acti- /, 
virie^ and workshops- offered- durinjg the evepi/ngs' provided'^the stVidents with 

• opportunities' to socialize' with fellow students and^o become ffirthfer acquainted 
- • wl.th the university,. ^ . 

- The goals and polirii^s ,of the Orientation Program aue fcJTrmulated and 
impti^mented-&y a coordinating" committee, /p&si'sting of repre'sentatives from 
•thesis areas involved with -the freshmWjA^ Division of' Undet- - " 

graduate Edueat^ (academic advisement)' ; Admissions and Records (registration 

• material.s and procedures'); Student Activi'/ies (training o'f the student aides 
and programming for the , conf ere!jces>; Offiice of Educat'ional Opp6rtunity ' • 

' .(Minority student programs); Housing Offilee (training of resident*' advisors 

and supervision of dormitory /ctivity) ; /Ld^student Associati^>n (introduction ' 



to student government and activities), the comn/itt^e initiated an evaluation 
early in 1974 "out. of doncern on the pJl of .som.^ of -its -members that the con- 
ference§ were. too extensive or, perhapsl fiot -even needed. Representatives" 
_ fr'bm Admissions and Records, for iA^taMce, felt' that, ju^t mailing 'out the' 
fegistirhtion materials would be suf f ic||ej?t» whr^le reptesentatives' for the 
academic advisors strongly desired ^lj[|iey, a mailing of registration, materials 
or a much shortened orientation ptogr^Jn consisting -of academic adA^isement ' 
and registration to be held during tri| academic year, either in the -Spring or' 
the Fall.- Several offices 'in the Divjsion. of Student , Affairs strongly argued' 
to continue' the program"; in its prestn| Itate, concentrating on interpersonal 
communication and increased familiarity with.ihe university in, addition to 
advisement and registration. . • - .| ' • ' . ' - 

■ DiscuS:sion was, in fact, so heatW that k .workshop was formed- to 'discuss 
the goals, for the ^orientation tjh'at wo^uld provjide a' frajhework. within -which 'to'. . 
formulate short and long, term operat|±bnal objectives. The offices' arid divl-^ ■ 
'sions involved invite^ an out^id^r tj^ .pafticipatet±n the workshop who was^ 
experienced in workshop leadership who ccjuld 'assist the committee in de.- ' 
fining its goals and objectives^ -jij, . j 

Mter much discussion and deliberation, ."the- goals wer6^greed upon* .and 
listed as follows: ' i' . 
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•~>To initiate development of a sense' of competence regarding 
thfe utilization of university physical and human Resources- 
. ' . , . 
• ^ • To cultj.vate*an environmerif .^conducive 60 the freeing and ex- 
pansion 0|f interpersonal relatiohships among peers, faculty, ahd 
. • sta^,.and to encourage mutual trust 'and respect*, 

To initiate the development of a sense of individual*purpose 

• within the higher educational experience; 

To create an environment which -fosters potential for en-- - - 
. lightened criticism; innovation and* sBlf-study: . ^ 

To- .initiate Meyeiopment of a .^ense of institutioh^ -identity 
/ ^ and,, consequently,, a perspective, from which ta deal with common 

• problems (i.e. alienation); • . • * . 

To help students develop a Vespect Jfor thdir own abilities " 
». and those of others and a realistic understanding of. their re-' '.' 
■ -spective limitations: ' • ' . ^ 

, / • " 

) To initiate development of an individually meaningful balance ' 
between autonomy and interdependence. • ' " . ~ * 

. ♦ • . . . '' ^ ■ '. 

••The committee proposed- tHat the next orientation program, Sumjafer', 1974, ' 
be -evaluated by outside evaluators to determine to what extent the pre$ent - 
program was fulfilling these goals and in which ways it could be modified' 
for improyemenc. Data from students who had' attendecf 'the conferences seesmed 
a more rational basis ^for" decision making, than the armchair philosophizing 
that h'acf characterized' previous discussions. ' " ' ' 

The committee postponed an outline of the as'pects of the program that they 
wanted evaluated. Detailed proposals regarding questionnaire design, admini- 
stration, sampling, and data processing and* analysis were requested. Pro- ^ 
posais were submitted an<} later defended before, members of the" committee. . 

^ The evaluation itself was two-fold:. (1) examinatioiyof the overall 
effects of the programs^on the -students and th^ change^esired by -the student^ 
and X2) .determination of the effectiveness of. the various sipecific aspects of. 
the program 19 meeting tjie'stated goals. *The first, step was the clarification 
of the objectives of Ae" SOP. 'The committee" h^ discussed and def inedVheir ' 
go^s fpj the Rrogra^n, These* goals 'now haJ to be operationally, defined The 
six offices directly involved with the program were contacted to determines 
,the manner and f<»rm of their participation in the program, arfd to clarify, 
and operationally define their particular objectives. ^ . • • ' 



Extendiv^ef forts were made to expj^i-tltly deffn^ the role bf'each of the 
offices in the progi^, pushing the representatives, almost literally, to de-^ 
.Ifneate what they" wanted to. do and how they were goin^ ahcjut that task. Ex- 
planations were solicited regarding the tJet^ils of their interaction with 

• « ^ K " • 

the^vStudents, particularly the type of programs provided (purpose ,^ nature) 

ahd the aides ahd matei;ials invol\fed. , - ^ * 

In this' manner, ^questionnaire 'it,^ms were' designed to evaluate the over- ^ 

all dffe-ct of, the conferences on the students and the effectiveness of the 
>• • • » 

efforts' of the individual of;Pices. The items were formulated and" then dis- 
mussed .with individu^s from the respective offices and with the coordinating 
committee. -The objective of ^ach item wa§ to^providfe infoirmation to the offices 
and to the, committee' on the effect of their 'efforts, providing .them with in- 
form^ation as to what extent and in whi6h areas ^their workshopsi and programs' , 
.were working and Vheir personnel and materials effective • . . * 

Items intended' to evaluate the overall effects of the program and the 



changes desired by the students were constructed t.o enable students to 
'^ecify the types of copcerns (anxieties) they hai.Berf ore., attending SOP aftd 

• ^ * • . * - ' • ' J^; « . 

t9 indicate the effect attendance had on their degree of -concern. Items 
were also designed to allow students ^i:o note ^changes they would have liked 
in the types of activities available** during their SOP and to indicat,e^th& 
desirabilit^y of im:luding various^ activities^ in future .programs • Moijifica- 
tions ^ tlie location and duration of ^ the programs were a^so recojmnended. 

Each conference of the OrJjettt^ion Program consisted of abOut 3D acftivi- 
^1:ies, primarily program^ and workshop^ for course registration .and academic 
advlsemeqt, ^and activities and e;q>eriences for £?ocielization and familiatiza- 
-tlon witk. the un^'efsity, To^ asse^ss/. the benefit derived from .each of the 
activities "and programs avaiflable during ^e SOP, three dimensions cwere in- 
vestigated: "student attendance at each function; the , contribution to"meeting 
fellow students;, arid the^contVibution- to familiarizing students with th?*^ 
facilities and services of the university. Although ^11 activities were , . 
e:j:amine'd relative to these three aspects ,^ some actlvitiesV of course. Were ' 
includgd in the SOP^or other reasons. • Therefore, fin4^ngs of low benefit in 
socialization with students and/or familiarization with the university do not 
necessarily. Indicate'* lack of value in these other dimensions. • , 



^ The expetiences of freshmen at the Orientation Progtam-. can strongly af- ' 
fect 'thei-c e4)ectations. of interactions wfth university personnel during their 
Qollegft ye^s-. Their perceptions pi .the helpfulness, friendliness, .and in- 
terest of -university staff were investigated by asking th^i'freslime.n ta r^te • 
several -groups of SOP personnel on these' dimensions. The groups were: stu- 
dent, a ide3>, registration aides, '.iibrariatis, academic advisors', 'and resident ' 
advisory. . ' ' , • , - ■. ' 1 . . • 

Students wer6 asked to indicate W helpful arid frieridly/interest'ed in 
them feach group had been- dUring'sOP.. The latter two dimensions were-cqmbined . 
tecause^of their close relationship and the greafir appropriateness- of one or 
the^oCher io various situations discussed. Respdridents also reported the 
helpfulness and -friendliness /Interest" in them 6f the academic . advisors and 
librarians' during the Fall semeste^r. • The' 'Amount of, student contact with *t he 
academic advisors, during tTie'.SOP and the Fall semester Was also reported. 

Since- one- of the. main functions of the Orientatibn PBo'gtam was to as- * • 
sist- the freshmen', in ^selecting and registering for courses for the ,Fall " 
^ semester, the freshmen were asked to indicate •-the helpfulness of the bourse 
.information available and to note difficulties in completing the registration 
forfas. The freshmen also reported the number of primary courses for which 
they were successfully registered when they returned to >the university*i.n -th^ 
Fall. . " ^ " . , • ^ . . ' ^ ' • 

^ The questionnaires wer,e sent to- a sample of 599 studenjts' randomly ' 
selected from^ the 2,129 students who 'attended^ ihe SOP, They were mailed in* 
the thdrd we^k of October ,• 1974; three follow-up cards' were mailed urging cbm^- 
pletion'of the survey. The evaluation .wa^ timed for the end of October. in ^ 
ord^r to gain, the students', perspective of the SO? after having completed h^lf 
of the- FaJ:l semester- 9y this .timfe, it was felt that , the freshmen would be 
familiar enough witl\ the procedures, regulations, '^fid life dt the university 
to effectively evaluate the preparation they had receive^ during, SOP. Two/ 
hundred and twenty-four studentg, 11 percent of those who iiftended the 1974 
SOP, returned usable 'questionnaires.. * . ' **. " " ' ' . *. 



Analysis^ of their responses indicated , that the 197A. SOP provided a socially 

positive and academically realistic perspective of- their pending university- 

1 » ' 
experience. * . - , * , 

*rhe findings, indicated that the Orientation Program provided the students' 
with a wide variety df opportunitiesi to meet f.ellow s.tude^ts and to ^^me* 
familiar with the facilities and services of the university. Prograp attendance 
seemed to lessen the students* ans^iety in .^cial and personal areas. Concern 
with the impersonalness ^of a lajrge university, social competency* and personal 
adjustment decreased, although the students fWported that they would have liked 
more ^^fo^^|^gJ^/£t)out the' university's facilities and services. The relative 
success of the students sociai:^y was reflected in tlieir -greater satisfaction 
with the existiitg levels .of social activitie^ ' ' ^ ^ \ 

. The stu^d^nt; ^ides, the registration aides, and the academic advisors ' / , 
were^^repprted t:o" have been helpful and f riendiy/interested in the students , 
regarding registration, , -Their efforts seemed successful,^ m9st students were 
Registered for at^ least three* of four. ptiinary^ courses whe^i they returned in the 

. The academic advisor? were alst^ihelpful and friendly/ l#«:er$st:ed in the 
strudent^^ in academic >areas, They^ere reported to 'Ue-m^Ore helpful anci friendly/ 
interested, in th^ students during the Summer program. than during the Fall 

; semester. ^ Fewer students discussed personal problems w^th their advisors than 
discussed academic prbblems, and most of those who did discuss* personal mat-' 

;ters reported that, thei^ advisors were not very. helpful or jBven friendly/ 
interested in them. Tit should be remem'bered,v however, tha^ the function, of ^ 
the academic adVisors is academic advisement, not personal counseling. 

In spite of thit efforts of the, academic advisors, students reported that ^ 
SOP attendance heightened their anxiety, relative to academic areas: courses 

/selection, get t;.ing desired jcourses'V'cfass size) and their own atadfemic com- 

.petence. Difficulties in. selecting and i'egistering for, courses and contact 
with numerous students with equally impressive aia^emic. credentials may account. 



^Coles,^H. William',' in> Summer Orientation 1974: An Evaluation, ^Student • 
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for much of the increased concern. This heightened concern with academics 
is reflected in the types of activities the students reportfed chat .they would 
have liked in their orientation program: moare ^academic-related programs, par- 
ticularly mqa^e interaction with faculty memKers; and more academic information 
(requirements , grading y courses,, etc.)«*' 

Students emphatically endorsed the need for an orientation program for 
incoming fres}men and indicated that it should be three or four days long and 
held -on both campuses of the university. Recommended emphases of the activi- 
ties were again faDjiliarization ^with the university's facilities and services, 
social act iviCies with fellow students? and academic counseling.. Small-group 
discussions of concerns and interests were also advocated. Increased ^^f acuity 
involvement In the program was indicated to b^' desirable relative to academic 
counseling and discussion of.students coijicerns afd interests; social contact 
with faculty and sanvple lectures, however, were of interest to co-nsici^r^bly 
fewer' students. ^ ^ ' ^ . . • ^ ^ ^« . 

The evaluation oF the SOP provided .the committee and each of the sup^ 
porting offices with deitailed information upon which to base their decisions. 
As a result of the findings the coordinating committ^fe recommetided that the 
Orientation Program remain a series o erehfees held over the Summer 

Faculty involvement was to increase in the academip/jiounseling area with *the, 
desigQatiop of specific conferences to emphasize sp^efcial areas such as 

rfatural sciences, engineering, and health sciences ^y*in which the. faculty from* 

* " / • i h - ' ^ * ' ^ • 

these respective areas would ijlay a* much more actJ-iC' ro'le. " Several of -the • 

programs and workshops were .omitted %nd ethers redesigned as a result of the 

student responses. S * 
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• • ROOJi USE DATA - USE AND MISUSE ' ' ^ 

. . b 

Loren Gould 

: ^ ' 'Worcester State College , ^ 

One of the problems facing the Office of Institutional JRes'earch at Wor- 
cestier State College is hQw to' present roQm use data that is accurate and 
yet/that is acceptable* to those wishing to argue for' or against the need for 
more classroom space. This is ap area th^ might seem to be a simple- gathering 
of purlfely objective data but upfn indirection the methodology to glean the 
data is extremely subjective. Presidents wish to have 'data that wilL aid 
their argumeivts that more classroom space is necessary while legislators 
are looking for» d^ta that ptoves the college is underutilizing its sp*^ce. 
The Office of Institutional Research is caught between the two positions 
trying to develop as objective a measure of room use as is ppssible but pne 
^ that, at the same time, will be acceptable to both jgroup^ receiving the'data. 
Here at Worcester State we first began collecting rqom use data nearly 
ten years agOt by -totaling the percentage hourly use each room had, ba^ed 
upon the tlieh existing^ thirty-six hour week (eight hours Monday-Wednesday- ^ 
Friday ^nd six hours on Tuesday-Thursday) • ,S$e attachments A- and At the 
same time the percentage use was broken out infto .general use classrooms and • 
special use rooms. General use classrooms were defined as ones that any de- 
partment might be as^signed to for lecture-discussion types of courses while 
special use rooms we^re primarily laboratories of one kind or another. This 
type of analysis resulted in rather high use percentages and was obviously 
not objective since no consideration was made „of the other 1J2 hours in each 
week. Just" by beginning the school day at eight in the morning instead of 
'eight-thirty and ending- it at five in the afternoon. instead of four-thirty 
woyld have, added three hours a week and by .making Tuesday-Thursday the. same as 
Monday-Wednesday-Friday would' have added an additional six hours for a total^ 
oif forty-five available hours each jw;eek instead of the thirty-six used., 'The 
evening Jiours from four-thirty to ten»p.m. *were used* by the Program of ^Con- , 
tlnuing Education when the room ftse survejr was begun *but since the ijrogr^m 
ised a limited number of rooms withoat^ a great number of students the program 
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was. not calculated into the room usp study. This is no loAger true/ today when 



the Program of Continuing^ Education agaves two-thirds the number of students 
in the day enrollment.' However, in this paper the Program' of Continuing Educa- 
tion will not be included although some references to it will be found on 
some of the "attachments. \ . ' . f 

Attachment A shows the percentage of classroom and special room use for .' 
four consecutive semesters and with a detailed breakout of 'the most recent 
^semester ^t.the time of the r^p^ort. The detailed data contains information 
relative ta the Prpgram of Continuing Education but this data was not included 
in developing the percentages shown. This *is a t.ypical example of , the . room - 
use study produced during the first several years* Attachment B shows similar 
. information from a couple of years later* At this time, however, only the 
general use classroom percentage was develpped since it was felt that the 
special use room percentage did irot and would not change appreciably-. '* - 
Another factor not included in these sttadies was t;he ^ize of the classes 
and any inefficient use of rooms resulting* from small classes. Consistently , 
over the years, five to ^six per cent of the classes at the "college have been 
five or fewer 'in enrollment and $ glance at. attachment C reveals that the 
.smallest general use. classroom has twenty-^ive student ^^ationst Att^hment 
C lists the capacity of Vll rooms as of the date of the report. Recently, a 
number of small tlasses hkve $een held in professors' of f ices* without being . 
listed as assigned classes' but^ appearing on* the roster under the' »guise of 
(to b# announced) in regard to location'n 

In 1970 the Otfice of Institutional Research began to use an alternative \ 
method of presenting room use data. This consisted in using the, percentage 
of the undergraduate student 'body assigned to classrooms each' hour of ^the „class 
day. as measure of room use* This .did not require the separation of general 
' and special us.e classrooms and the sizes, ^ of' the classes had.no bearing upon the 
p^^rcehtages developed .but the resulting figures were f ifteerf t0 twfenty per cent 
l9wer than those developed by the^ prior method thus reducing the. coMege*' ^ 
' justification argument for more classroom space* , ^ ' 

A typical example of this type of report is^shown on attachments D, through 
H., Attacltoient D explains the methodology and' summarizes jthe results of the 
study along with supplying a key* to the visual presentation -of ' the data as 
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sbovm*on attachment Attachment ^ shows the data in a visual form with , 
horizontal stripes' indicating the hours with above average assignment of 
students to classrooms and the other patteims indicating, below average 
assignment of stiMents to plassrooms. The darker the symbol, the further * . 
^removed frdm^the average 'the particular hour is* Thus the eighth hour on ' * 
Wednesday and Friday is the low point in stu.dent assignment to classrooms 
while' the* greatest assignment^pf students occurs during the second, third, ^ 
and fourth hours o^ the d^y. Another factor as ^o why the lack of sJtudent 
assignment , to classrooms in the late afternoons is a result of the changing 
times that have^ occurred in colleges nationwide* Unlike years ago, both 
faculty and students have choice as to when courses are offered. The. faculty, 

hrough theii? department chairpersons, choose the times that they wish to 
of5er the various departmental courses. Then the students, 4:hrough a lottery - 
method, select the courses and times that they waxit. As a result of these op- 
tions the late afteriK)ons tenrf to be vacant.* If I were to return to teaching 
T know what hpurs I would choose ^in order to have small classes. Usually 
seniiority tend3 to rule in depjartmental time selections and most faculty would 
like their afternoons free. This results in the newer faculty, bagj.call^y 
known to the students, dominating the late* hours of the day when our students* 
want time to work at the part-time jobs most of them. hold. ' ^his is an ineffi- 
cient 4i§e of room space ttiat, is very difficult to expj.ain to state legislators 
who are qut of touch with the changes that have taken-place in colleges .in the 
past ten years and is one ox the reasons why fany^ paper that I present is always 
s^nt to the cliairman of our state Ways and Means Committee. At'tachijento F shows 
the percentage of the total student body that ate assigned to classrooms each 
hour of the ^school day. - Rather than showing the deviation from«the meSn as at- 

tachment E^did this attachment shows, for example, th^t-only nine per cent- of. 

' - \ ^ * 

the entire student body is assigned to a classroom on the eighth hour on^.Friday 
afternoon compared with nearly half the student «body population assigned to 
classrooms on the. second hour of Monday-Wednesday-Friday." Attachment 5 s'up- 
^)lies the Numerical' variation in. the number of students assigned to classrooms 
each, ho^ir from the mean. This shows, with numbers, what attachment E sfiows 
visually. Attachment H shows the number of students assigned each hour to 
classrooms with cumulative totals to ^how which days and which hours have the 



greatest nujnber of assigned stu^-ents. Tt is se#f -evident that all f ive^ Of * these 
attachments are showing the same inforn)atio*n but in different* ways^nd with*^* 
different amounts of detail wiGh the first page (attachment, D) giving' the most 
^eri^&l verbal description and^'with attachments F, G and H giving the more* ' 
specific details. During 'Tilie^'five years that this format was prodoced. by the 
Office of Institutlqnal Research," requests came from* the President ' s' Of flee 
for the previous method of calculating room ifse because the eai:lier method^ 

show^ considerably hi-gher . percentage of use figures. Thus during mos^t of the 

**r j 9 >> ' ' * * . 

five years both i^eports. weie produced. • • • ' * . 

Attachment I> is a sample of -a. report issued when needed to update the status 
o^ the number of student sjtations available each room*\ This w^s, 4one by 
actually going to eac,h foc^m and counting the student stations available. In 
the case of the laboratories the^sj^asl little or no change unless a room was 
added or deleted but- with many of the jgenef al use 'classrooms there was con- 
siderable variation xreiu ye^r'to year.. This points owt another v^y sub-V 
lect.ive element to sych rootn use studfes .since most of.th6 classrooms have ^ 
movable chairs^ and no attempt wa^.made to estimate the optimum number of *stu-"^< 
dent aCations that coiild be placed in each room. In some cases* as many^as 
fifteen more chairs could be added without crowding. 

Attachments J ^nd K sutninarize data for fiscal years 197L through 1974- 
Attachment J shows Jthe blianges. in availal^le classrooms during the four years 
of th^ sUudy. Such ^changes were minimal because of the renting of eight class- 
rooms in a Jewish Temple classroom building adjacent to the campus. Attacliment 
J also shows the increase in part-t^Lme students which accounts for the decrease 
in the number of students assigned each hour'since the normal full-time stu- 
dent takes twelve to\ fifteen Semester hours compared to three f.o six semester 
hojjrs for ^he part-time student. Attachment K shows the percentage of the 
student body assigned to. classrooms each hour ^or the four years of the study 
along with, the percentage change from the first year of the summary (1971) to 

the last- year ;(1974) . * ' . • 

. V . * 

4 In 1^75 the President requested a further variation in regard to class- 

room use. First a listing was developed of all available^ student spaces on - 

* ' *^ ^ , ^ " • 

the campus. See attachment I. This was done by actually Counting the number \ 

of student stations' available which as. mentioned befote is another subjective 

• ■ .. ' nzm-' ■ ■ - ■ . 



element with i)o rule used to define optimum space per student. Then, a listing 
of the available general purpose student stations that were occupied for- the 

semester by each class houx was developed and-t:ranslated into percentages of 

(it 

use. Attachment L^xhiJ^ts this presentation. The' percentages^ run higher ^ 
than the ones ■ developed by usipg percentages of the student 'body assigned to 
classrooms each hour and thus lent themselves 'easier^ to justifying the need 
for more classroom space. Tor comparison purposes the three methods of 
showing rbom use are supplied for the ^same semester, spring 1976. Attachment * 
L shows the percentage of available general purpose student statlign?* that were 
occupied, attachments M and N show, respectively, the percentages of the stu- 
d'ent body assigned to classrooms ecrch hour aind the act'ual number of students 
assigned to classrooms each hour, and attachment 0 shows the percentage use' 
of available, general .Use classrooms^ for the sparing semester-* Attachment. 0 . 
also' gives a comparison' betwefen spring^l973, and spring 1976 wjiich again shows 
deceasing percentages because of the increase in part-time sjtudents. 

These three .inethods. mafLipulate the same data in different ways for dif- ^ 
.ferent purposes.* A c5mplex fo'riAula could be developed for computer use but 
in our case we do. not have available the computer expertise to develop such * 
a formula/ Therefore my question to the group hete today is, **How do you pre- 
sent room use data and what modifications can you suggest without involvi,ng 
9^ecialized computer knowledge?" .* 



Nttmb«r of Gea«r«l Os« Clafl^rvoast hU 

Arerafe Ntuibor *f StoUont Slatleast hO,9 ' . ■ 

Pertentae^ ttf Seke<taled Use of GeaerdQ. Classp.ens, 1973-7lii 



63% 



.022 
'02li' 

my . 

A301 
A302 
A'303 - 
■A30lj 

i30S 

A315 
1316 
SH7A 
S117B, 
SI 23B 
. SI ill 

SI 25 
SI 26 
*S128 
SI 32 
S205 
S21.U 
S211B 
S212 

S216 

S217'. 

S219A 

S219B 

S221 

S22U 

S22$A 

S225B 

3226 

3227 

SC28 

S23i: 

S30li 

S369 

S3JU- 
331 

.3312 
3313 
S311i 
3316. 



•F^. 1973 



SpriMt, 197li 
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♦ 1 PC? ^ - 



* 1 

1 

* 2 

* 1 

* 1 

* .1 
> 2 

* a, 
2 

* 1 

* 3 

* a 

* h 

* u 

* h 
*u 



PCE 
PCE 
PCK- 

PCE 
PCE 
PCK 
PCS 

^PCK 
PCE 
PCS 

PCS 
PCS 
PCS 
PCE 
PCS 
PCE 
PCE 



31 

33 

36. 
33 
■ 36 
36- 
22 

33; 
36' 
33 
3.0 
. 33 
31 
36 
36 
36 
30 
33 
32 

32 
36 
^36 
33 
26. 
30 
33 

' 33- 
36 
33 
28 
36^ 
35 
28. 

i 29 

31 

33 
36 
32 

33 
30 
33 
32 



kouro ♦ 1 PCE* 
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2. PCE 
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♦ * 
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'n 
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PCE 
PCK 
PCE 
PCE' 
PCE^ 

PCs ■ 

PCE 
PCE 
PCE 
PCE 
.PCE 



1 -PCE 



Z PCE 
T P^E 



1 ^379-»iour8 * li3 PCE 



J- 

1 ,li28 kours 62 PCE 



Stadeat Stations 

-r U5 
hS .. 
60 

li5 ■ . 
- ■ • li5 
li5 
U5' 
li5 

■ li5 ' 
- 35 

35 

35 • 
h5 ' 

li5 
li5, 
' ' li5 
^ •li5 
25 . 
25 . '.1 
• •■ '115 • 

■ 20 -. . 

. • hS 

35' 

■ 35 

■ hS' 
hS. 
25 
25 

jr5 

. ' ■ li5 
.15 
i»5 

^ i»5 
25 

25 

li5 
li5 
■li5 

■ U5 

1,800 




Room use based on UO hour week, 9''a.B. to 5. p.m., fire days a week. Cla88roo«s*-"ftro 
also used up to 10 p.m. four miciits a week far atker courses sjJoasorod by the Pragraa 
of CpBtlnulHt Kdtiaation . ' ' ; _ , ^\ 

Ninety hoars of .yearly total are auslc aourses taueht in eenenjl' classrootos. ' 



Semea.ter 

Fall,- 1^0 
&)rine, 197.1 
F«U, 1971 
Sprint, 1972 



Room Dse 
Classroom Dse 



Special Room Usrts 



\ 

.Decrease in room .nse reflects •ddltion of roons in Leamint Resotiroe^s Ceater plus 
\s^bdlTlaion of exlstlnt cl^Rs.srooms *^nd conrersion of roons into clmssrooas from other 
iises. New nedis labs plus subdi vision ef exiotlni; labs haye* iwiabled irooclal rxxim.nse; 
to meet demand. oreatW b^T increased nimbfjr ef cotirse in speech and scienoe wkich 
•harie been. a<^ded in the past' joar^ \ 

The aboTe fiewes are based on oia: existint 36 -hour Wek for teacldnc actlYitles 
In the iinder|tradttate pro{fam, . ' ^ /^^ ' 



Tot^a Room Hse 

12% : 

m ' 



Roonx 



SPRING ^.1972 
Room Use 



Periods 
Used: 



I; Old AodHoritoB .- 
Anohith^tre , ' 
Art RoomrliOO • 
. r Qj* 

* lOOA - lab 
1005. w^Lab- 

, I0^v>i}.l*b . 
'■ lO^B - tab-, • ' 

' 205 -'lab 

• S101 - lab 
. S102 r Ub 

S12J - Busic lab- - 

SXih " wmaio lab 

6129 - ;i*b 
. S2pi w^ii* " 
\ S20U ^ab^ ' 
.' S216 - ^eatioB lab 

.S223 -.speech lab' 

S232 - lab ' 
. S235 - lab 
lab 

S308 - lahtuafe-lab' 
•S317 - lab 
S32(r>^b 
C1U7 - Rodia lab 
. 01 81 - «edla lab 
Room' [Per.Us. >Rooa 



(3) 
(9) 



(3) 



(3=) 



■^-022 
023 
■ G2li 
103 
.21,3 
300 
3*01 
30? . 
303 

ERIC 



^28 
' 8 (6)' 
2U . , 
33 
20 

36-. . ' 

36 

36 

30 - 
36 



■305 
306 
315 
316 ■ 
S117A 
S1.17B 

SI 25, 

SI 26. 
SI 28 ' 
. St32 



12 

22 
. 26 

36 
A^ 

32 
M 9 

32 

lit (3) 
29 . 
12 
20' 
31 
01 

8 

2 

■10 
12 
21 

20 

y 

2U 
19 • 

6 • 
9 

15 - 

Per, Used 
••36 
26 ' 
30 

33 ■ 

, 29'^ 
29"'/' 

28 

.■-29' 
' 26 
30 (6) 



Rodmi, 

S22li- 
• S 225A- 

S 2?5H_ 
. S226 ' • 
•S22V' * 
>S228 
■ S231 

S301'. ■ , 

S30li 
■>309 . 

S310 , 

S 3t'lA 

S jllB- 

S312 
.3313 . 

S3li» 

5316^— 

C1It9 ■ 

CI60 

CI6I' 

Cl62\ 
■0171] 
"03^3/ - 

C328 , - 




Periods 
Used: 

22 (9) 
3^(9)." 
25 (3); 




Periods' 
Dsei^t , 



,S 211A\ 33 13! 
S 211B\ 27 (12) 
28..(.1?^. S 212 \33 <9) 
23 (9r^- .S,2llj 



■ 25 (9), 
. 28'<9) 

-32,,(6),= 

. 33C3i, 

.30 
. 30 ■ . 
3U (3). - 

. '3^ ,(3) ■• 

26 •: ■ 

2 : 

■-*23 ■ 

■ 25 ■ 

■ . 23 
i :'2i, (12) 



3 (12) 
S217 3^ (?) . 
S 2t9A 25 .(t2) 
3 2i9B 33\(9) . 



Possible hours arailable: 

79,roo(R8 x '^S hours each' week 
Tetal Tise - 1,959 teurs * 
Percentage ase - 69!J 



Classrooms oaljr - S2 x 36, - t,872 Use - T';i4l*9 \ 
> Percemtaje use • 79^ ' . ' ' 



Sjpee ial^.jx>oMs only -.^^7^:5136/- 972' W8^..-'U80 



3^ 



(6) 



',Pore©ntafe «se.^tM|f|| 



(0) • ntaber of hours-^^jSwicht da^^^Profraa of Caatlamint 



Edxicatlon 

115- 



Oaaeriil tJoo Classrotns < 

Jimamn wltk U5 etmdent fltatJonoi 



0 2k 



A 

A. 



301 

302' 



A '303 
1 30li 
A"305 
A 31-^ 



A 3'16 
S 155 
S 126 



S 132 
S" 205- 
S 212 ■ 
S 217 



223 
_ S 22l» 
226 • 
227 



S 

•s 



B 228 
S 231 
S60li 
, S'309 



S^^IO 
312 
5 JJ3 
. S 311*'^ 



S 316- 

c ii»o-i 



Otker '(oaeral mse clftasro'oxsi 



A 103- 
•S117 A 
3^117 B 
S 123 A 
3 t23 B 



60 dtatlo»s 

35 " ^ 
35-- . 
35 " 
35u.' " 



S 211 A 
S 2.11 B 
*S 219 A 
S 219 B 
S 225 A 



2^ 
25 
35 
35 
25 



statloBS 

n 



S 225 B 
S 311 A 
S 311 B 



'25 stations 

'25' 



) 



Total student stations in general nse «lftSsroo«i8'i ,,1,770 
liaboratories and Speclal*»Use Rooms t 



A 100 A (Biolotj) ' 20 stations ' 

A 10O B (Biolocj) -32 " ' 

Alip5 A (Chesaaitry) 2U " 

K 105. B \ (Art) 2li 

A 1,10, (EleBOixjAry SciTince) liO sUtions 

>A'300- , (Cartography) 2U stations 

A boo (Art) 35 stations 

0-23 (Ar^) 20. " , . 

.i3-401 CBotan>) 32. " • " 

'S f 02 • .(Zoolocr).l6 " . ;' ^ . . ~ • ; 

•S^2l» ,. Jnnsior IS' " . . ' i,\ 

$"129 V fBactoria-ftistoldsy) 32 staUons) 

S 201 ■ (Electronics) 3? staUons 

. S 20li • (Physics) J.6 sUtions <' • ' 



S 211i 
S^i6 
•»-232: • 
^ 235 * 
S 303- 
S'317," 
S 320 
C 'lil7-K ' 
C m9 -L' 
CM6{)*-N 
q. i^^^MD, 
C 323-N 
C ^28-0 



' (Education) Ii5 stations , 
' (Education) 20' " 
jEkysieai Scieiwe) 32 sUtions - 
(AtoRic) 2h sUtions 
(Physical Choraiatry) -30 sUtions* 
(Orcanic^ Chemistry) ^32 ' 
( Analytic pJ. Chmistry) 32.'.. " . • 
(^exlia) 15 sUtioas * 

15 



(a) 
(Media) 
(MeiLLa) 
(Media) 
(Media) 



15 
15 

20? 



< 



129, stations 
92 " 



Other Special Use Roons: 

3 301 Chemistry Lecttiro, Rocmh ; 35 sUtlons 
C -161-N iaree Lecture' HaLl° in I.<Mtrnint " ItssoTifcos Center 
C 171-0 Saall ■.Lecture Hall in Lekm^, Resources &eAt<^ 
Science A«pl»ltii«'*tre 200 sUtions*^ • ' 
Theatre 1 ,0?U sUUons . ' ■ . \ ■ , 

Old Audi toriqn" U50 sUiS^Ms - ^ ^ . • ' , 

Total laboratoi^l^liil. special use roo« sUtions; 2,7^7 

Theatre .and.^ld auditirlinn should not be Scheduled whic^ voald leaTO* 

' * * ■ . . ■> 

Total collete }^kmt staUono/filthout theatre and old 'audi tori.tupt 2,933 sUtione 

Qrahd total of all student sUtions aTailkhler' U,h77 * ^ 



1,163 stations 



E* uein« the official &a«tputer. run of Octob«r^2U, 1975, I have totaled the nuaber 6f 
BtudentA aaolgned to claasrooms for each hob- of the 32 houra used for the bulk of 
the undergraduate clasaeo of the collate. The, average niwber of at^denta aa.alpied 
t« ciaaaroMt thla ae-oater waa 1,32^ or of the total atudant^populatian.^ Varla- 
Uon« ran rvm 27% abare thia flfure.to 7S% belaW it. The" attached dia«r«aiatic 
ropraaanUtiom ahowa the cantlnued law^ mM(e ^ .l»te aftermJona. The aaxiaua uaa^e ' 
is 2Bd thraufh-Uth haurs Monday-Wedmeadax-Fidday aad the AniM\m usage ia 8th, haur. 
The other attacked aheeta ehew the aOie infamaiiai in different waya; aae eJjowa it 
bj pefeeatace af the^vhale atudeat bodyj we by deriaUaa fraa- the ararage and eae v 
airolj- rAparta the tttal nuaber af atudeJata aaaigaed U ^Jlaaaraoaa each haur af each 
Lrf aiweater, far the firsf tiije, t^e claaaoa an Tueadajr aad Thuraday are 
In iMgth thus reducing the iWBber af ^aura" frt» 6 oa 'thaae days ta^h. 
■ ■ ' - <*' - . ~ 

: •* . * . 




0-9.9% b«law ararage 




~: '0-9,9% abare average . 



10-19.956 below average 




60-69. 95^ bel^w arartte 



70-79 below fcTorata 



*^eaUt« T*t«l Student B»d7 AtslKBad .it Clttsrttvii Bsch H«ur 
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• FRIDAY 
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• V \ 
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•T»t*l mulber tttideirft bidj faU, 1975i -3^525 ^ . , ^ ^ 
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Niart>.«r of St«dMt« asaifxeil U Cluarvmn. fall', 1975^ per Offlel>l Clasfr***' 

U«t Oet«b«r-2li, i975 
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MONMI 




WEDNSSDil - 


« 

THURSniT 


PRIDi-T 


lat 

(6,9^.7) 


• 1 ,1*28 

A * 


1,387 

• 


1,377 


« 


1,U73 • 


* 

(0,210 


■ ,1,687 


1,58U. 

6 

4 


' ' 1 

• . 1,683 


1,580 ' 


1,676 


3rd.' 
(0,057) 


1.533 


1,66U 

0 


"1,5711 * ^ 


■ 1,598 ,^ 


1,688 


lith 

(7,361) 


, 1,617 


• 1,356 


1,596 *. 

t 


* * 

1,268 


1,52U 


(lt,3QP) 


•1 ,395 


> 


1,U93 






6tli 

(3,731) 


1,279 
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J • 


1,287 




i,i65 


7tk ' 

'(2,589) 


* * 

902 




• *881 




« 

806 

if ^ 

330 


',' <: ' 
(1,132) 


% 

V * 


t • 


* 360- ^ 





Lli^357) (10,i83) . 

X. : Araraf • • 1 ,32U 

ERIC ; . ^ 



(5,991) (10,251) 



\H • 121 



(5,758) 



(10,07U) 



student Spiices 



0&' 32.»t». .Scl«>c,A>,pklU..tre ^"^^f]. 



Labs 



k 30li 39 
A 30$ .50 

A 316 liU 

S 132 3$ , - \ „ „ Cartofri9?hy) ' 

-S211 A .26 " A- 315 2U ^ , . 

s 212 . Ii6 s 01 „ (Zooi«ey, , . 

S21U . 38 ■ S102 10.. ^ ^ (B«ct«ria-Hi8toloty) 



i"212 . Ii6 . S101 32 ;^ •„ Izlo^a) 

- 21U . 38 ■ " S 102 16 .. ^ ^ (B«ct«ria-.-» 

S 216 i»° ; ■ .s 201 32 " " " (Bl««trt>«ie«) 

S 219 A 39 . " S 20h 16 ^ ^ ip^aicil S.le«.«) 

S 219 B 33 " S 2Jd ' i,f „ « (Atomic) 

S22U U2 " c2l " " (Pky«lc«l Ckefdfcrr) 

3 22$ A . 23 ; S 303. UO . ^ ^ (lSo***) ' 

S 22$ B 27 " - 0^17 ^2 - " (Orcanie ^ke^Lstry) 

S 226 U8^" S 317 32 - 

I 22 J ^ - !! ' .^22 Btmieut sUtioM 

S231 " . 

3 301- 73 " ' . ^ . . ' 

3 30li $2 " 

S 310 . 36 " purposesi ^ 

^ ^ -^S 1 729 foieral pti^p«8e «la88roo« seats 

.S311B 2^ ; ''^2^;:^Ll.'^«-aA^"tkeatr« 

' s i n ' 221 seats U two LRC loctnre kalis i 

1 ^^0 . ; ^ , 2;t| se^t: .T*ilabl« far t»«r.l 

S 316 ii3 " ■ 4 ' * ^ 

Li^if. 1$ ; 

L1lli^> . 15 " ♦ ' • 

L 116 1$ " . 

L 118 1$ 



L 122 1$ " 

r30ii .20 " 

L 306 20 V 

c 5,729 seats 
S 128 li$- seats 



Rooii. Use 1970-197U ' 

i . • ^ « 

Ike attaeked shoot shows tho perconta«o of atudants adsleiied to clMsrooaa 
ftr faU 1971, fall 1972, fall 1973 and fall 197U alonf with tho perceiataco 
b«tweea falli971 «»d fall 197U. Thjj ca^toni la OMi8ton,t with a da^r^asinc 
' peroaataf a of dtadants beinf asalfn^ b# claa«ro«is botween 1971 and 197U o»ept 
for elifht iBoraaaos in 8o«o of the afternoon olaoa hours*, 

Tlie etmdcnt Inoroased ?A% ftW 2,8ao studottts in fall, 1971 to 3,1*35 
atttdonta In fall, 197U. Tho first feur claasroa« haura show docreaaas^iB tho 
percantate ef atadenta aasifnwi to olassi^aaaa far erory day in the week while 
the lat^ aftemtaa homrs siaw. iacroauos i« h hear aut af 16. 



Raa«a in use: 



1971-72 



197U-7$ 



$2 alaasraaas 

22. special tiao rooms (prUarilj labs) 

79 * ' . ' • 



$1 classrooas (8 rented ia T«plo) 
26 speoial asovraema (priaarlly labs) 
77 



Appraxlaately the aaae nimber of rooms are baiac waed by a dearoasiaj ^ 
per«eata«a af the 21 ^ larfer stndent body, ^ ^ 

Dariaf the faar years, part- tiao stndeata inoroased fire times from 99 in 
^fall 19J1 to $00 in fall^ 197h. The nnmber af aredit hanrs take* by stndeata 
iaar^aaed 12* fram U3,7li5*$ in fall, 1971 ta U8,993.5 in fall, 197U. 
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Perecktafe of Student B#<tj Aasifaed to Clft8sr#o»s, Fall 1970--Fall 197I4 
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. FRIDAY^ 


1971 
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(Jo* 

h7i . 
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53^ ■ 

. a?^ '^^ 


• ae^ 

aa5t • 
ao^ 
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aeji 
a2^ 


1971 
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1973 
197tt 

k«ar 
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asf" 


h6% • ■ 


■ 61^. 

a9r 


ss% 
hl% 

• a6^ '^^^ 
ai$ 


•a9^ 
aei 

• 


1971 

1972 
1973 
197li 

rd h«mr 


-11< 

5a^ 

a9$ • * 


Sh% - . • 

a?^ ■ 


■ sn 

.61 ^ 

S2% ' 


61^ 

a5$ 


57^ • 
S3% ■ 


1971 
1972 ' 

1973 
197a ^ 

yi k«tir 


'■60% *- ■ 

53^ , , < 

a6x 


51^ 

^''^ . -9^ 

a9^ 
a2^ 


S6%. 

585t 9^ 
575t . 


sy% 

a75t ■ . 
a6^ 


S6% 

a7^ 


1971 
1^972 
1973 
197a 

\ 


a6t , 

a9^ 


aei 

m , "^^^ 
a?^ : 


a9^ - 
a9* 

1 


h9% 

h3% "^^ 
a35t 


52^ -11 

. ss% 

51^ 


'1971 

1973 
197a 


aa^ 

a2^ -^^ 
ao$ 


a3^ 
un 


aajK - ' 
a6^ . -^^ 


a3^ 

ai^ 
aijK 

i> * 


a9^ 

a5$ 
a3^ 


1971 
1972 
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RAZING FACILITIES FOR FUN AND PROFIT 



...^ Eric Brown 
New Hampshire College " ^ 
and University Council - ' 



Introduction 



Till 



s paper is a case study of a private university's effoVts to more 



effectively utilize its facilities in order tO',;reduce .physical ^I'axi operating 
expenditures through *thii» increased efficiency af use^ . < ■ , 

The format used in this case study is a description of - the^methods a 
facilities task force used to approach the problem, the analyses which were 
made^of facilities (classroom, academic apd administrative space -utilization) , 
the recommendations which the task force made, and a* review of results stem- 
ming.^from these recommendations a year later. * 



Background 



In the fall 6f 15^74, the President of Brown University appointed a' series 
of task forces to review various components of^the institution's operations 
and make r:ecommendations to him concerning economies which might ,be achieved 
pr additional revenues which might be g^erated to assist the University in 
moving towarcjs a balanced budget. The author of this paper served as'^'fchairm'an 
of the Facilities Task Force*, one of seveu ta^k ^orce^ appointed by the,P^pL- 
<isnt . * ^ " '^^P^ ^ 

• ■ j- - ' ' M*~?^ 

^ ' i ^' V . ^ . . ' • 

• The Approach to the Problem 
^ . Prior to taking a^iy action, the facilities ta^k force met seyei;al. times 



asic strategy—a strategy which consisted of three elements. ^'4f5J> 
First, no space could be removed from the institution's inv^tory until' a 
cigar picture of ci^rrent space utilization had been (Jetermified -and this infor- 
mation^had been disseminated throughout the entire campus.^^ Second, An addi- 
tion to creating a climate favor^le tOiimproving spac6 utilization, it was 
also necessary .to establish equitable university-wide standards, ^stand^rds 
against which aii^^partments could be jud^^d. Finally, there'^must be^a cTear 
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demonstration of the saving^^ and/or increased revenues > involved if buildings* 
were remdved resulting in better iit,ilizatlon of institutional space. 

Analysis * • . • 

To gain a clearer picture of how university spafce^was being utilized, 

the task force commissioned three studies in cooperation 'with the o/fice of 

* # , * • ^ 

Institutional Research: . (1) a classroom utiy.zation ^tudy;' (2) a study W 
space usage in academic departments; and (3) /(n analysis of space usage ir/^ , 
academic support and administrative departments^ - ' 

The approach used, in the classroom ul^ilization differed- from that used 
in the academic and administrative areas. ' As a large^number pf classes were 
scheduled on an informal -basis between facul^ members and students, there 
was little d^a available on where 30% of the University ' s. classes met. 'There 
was, however, accurate, information on >the ^ndividual'^course enrollment as well 
as the seating capacity of all classrooms on campus. - -a 

Given the data which was available', tjie ^method used was to match the ac- 
tual cla5s enrollments against the potenti-al .capacity of ' tlie*Universityis 
classrooms. In theory all that was , required to determine if excess class- 
room-spaca existed was to "fiiake a comparison of the pote^Ttlal number of classes 
at various size's which could be accommodated with the actual sizes of the 
classes which had to be' accommodated . 

In practice, consideration .had to be ^iven tp classrocmi "ownership — 
the registrar scheduled the geheral classrooms, the academic departments had 
restricted »classrooms in which they scheduled classes. The ntiiliber of hours • 
during the week when classes could lie. scheduled was a" second factor. Finally,'' 
as it ♦was unrealistic to assume classrooms^ would be used 100% of the^time ori|| 
that the classrooms would be filled to capacity, what Were sotne reasonable 
assumptions about * classroom utilization?^ ' ^ . 

The solution to the problem was t"o build^'a^serie^ of models' with a targe 
classroom building already removed to see ynder what assumptions the institu- 
tion could still operate" with enough "slack" space to make scheduling humanly 
feasible. ^ - 

^ Tables "1 and 2 provide the backgroundMata for the model i Table 1 in- 
cludes all general and restricted classrpoms, the seating .cap/acity of^these ' 



classroom^ at , 80% occup^i^cy with *a majot classroom building removed-, and the 



capacity at 80% occupancy' with one classrd^B|uilding renjoved and ^everal 
dormitory lounges added to the inventory, 'fable 2 breads down 'the class en- 
rollment by^size. Table 3 provides an example of one of a number of .alter- 
natives developed from the model. In this\case, general and restricted class- 
rooms' were utilized 75% of the ^tim^at an 8b%^occupancy level of student sta- 
tions. A major cJ^assroom^^ilfding was remov^ed and dormitory lounges were 
include(;}. This, alternative Indicated that it was possible to remove one class- 
room building from the University's space .inventory and still have enough • 
surplus hours to permit flexibility in scheduling.^ 

In the case'of the analysis of academic and administrative space, the. 
taak force was again faced witl;i scaling down the theoretical to ^ practical 
level which was feasible in a. short period of - time. Ideally, -to undertake a 
pomplete analysis of academic and administrative space, one would divide, space 
into two (Sjategories : * (1) the amount of office §pace required, to achieve a 
suitable environment for the person working in that space; (2) the^addit^ional . 
amount/of specialized space required to undertake instructional, research,* or 
adminisutrative activities. Having determined the requirements of these c^te- • 
goriBs, one colild then further examine the quality of the space and the utili- 
zation of this space to assure that an op timun^ environment existed and was 
used to its fullest, extent. 

The academic and administrative sts^udy undertaken dealt only with the 
first* category-T.th? amount of office space/ available to individuals in the 
various' departments of the University* No attempt is made to ajssess the 
quality or utilization of this^ space — the subjective nature of this t3rpe of 
data, the difficulty and expense of collecting this ojif ormation ,^ and time being 
the major factors for exclusion of these characteristics. Although non-office 
space may mak^^ up a significant portion o^ a departments' space, no evaluation 
was^-made of^this space because of the difficulty in establishing an appro- 
priate method of diitermining the various space r4jquirements for such activi- 
ties as research, performing arts*, or athletics. ' ' . 

The approach use'd further assumed that the average office space on campus 
was adequate for the individual who currently occupies this space,, and focuses 
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primarily on those spaces which fall at thfe two* extremes'" of the spectrum of 
office space. In addition to the distribution of office space, the office 
of Insti^tutional Research was also asked to^include in the report all shared 
.offices, all. members of the faculty/administration having more ^han one office, 
and all offices which were vacant at the present time. 

To accomplish this task, each department was given a printout from the 
University's space inventory system -and h budget roster which included names 
and ranks of individuals but "excluded salaiy data. Departments were asked to" 
indicate, the office space occupied by each^erson on the budget roster. 
University space standards were then developed from these data (see Table' 
4), A similar table was created for a^Smiiids'trative^ ranks These standards 
were,%»hen used as a basis for evaluating the way faculty, graduate students 
and^jdministrators were housed in each department. -Table 5 indicates how 
^this evai^tion was done. Faculty at each rank who had office space which 
fell more than one standard deviation above or below the University norm for 
their rank were indicated as "high" or "Ipw" respectively. . The results of 
each rank were* then aggregated to provide a picture •'of total departmental 
office space. This picture makes it fairly easy to determine those depart- 
ments which appear to be poorly housed, e.g., the French' DepartmeSit with 52.9% 
of its staff housed in the^bottom 16% of the University . nd'rras* for those ranks 
contained in .the department. ^ , . 

Task Force Jlecomroendations 

Once copies o) these analyses had been (Iistrlbut.ed to all departments' and 
a public discussion of these analyses had been held, the task force prepared 
Its recommendations based on the preceding ^lysis.^ TaWLe 6 provides an over- 
view of these recommendations. The .task force Identified 150,000 square feet 
of space or about 10% of the tptal academic and -administrative. space as. top 
priority for removal from the University' s . inventory . The* dollar, values and 
space implications for departments involveS were also included. Because of 
the detailed office spaqe data available, it was further ^os%ible to state 
tKat any disjplaced department could be ^iven office space equivalent to the 
average University space. As most of the office spaces contained in these^ea^ 
were on the low end of the spectruin, this provided additional motivation for 
departments to consider the moves." ' ' ' * "* 
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In addition to the recommendation that ^ those buildings in Priority I be * ' 
closed within a year, the task force also compiled a liafl^of all University 
^ held properties whicti were not used for ^educational or housing purposes and an 
estimate of* the value of these 38 pieces of property was obtained. The task 
force recommended that all properties which fell outside the foreseeable areas 
of institutional expansion be gradually sold off. (A, conservative estlm'ate of 
the value of these properties was in *t^he excess of 1.5 million dollars.) 

If 

' * - Epilogue \ 

t 

As more than a year has gone by since- the early spring of. 1975 when fhe 
task force submitted its report, it is now possible to examine the results of 
this approach to analyzing institutional space needs. Jn terms of concrete 
measures, the faculty has adopted a class schedule which permits the offering 
of classes at a broader range of hours during each week. Of the Priority I 
list of buildings, oneu large "classroom building has been" closed ^down, although h 
the University has 'hot yet been able to receive permission from the Zpning 

* Board to change the zoning' regulations in order to accoSmo^^te the planned 

„ tenants ► Two frame ^fetrir/dings were given to^tj>e'-^:rovidence Historical Society 
and were removed from University owned property. One building has been sold, 
and two ot^hers are currently rented. In all, about A0% of the Priority I 

. square footage which the task force recommended be removed from the Unlver-' 
s;Lty'3.iriventoi;y has been 'removed by rental, sale, or "mothballing./' ^ 

ifroni a subjective point of view, the financial problems coupled with 
public information about current space usage appear to have created a climate 
which made these recommendations feasible to implement. It is interesting to 
note thaC the discussion of the closing of the remainder of the Priority I 
buildings as well as the sale of University-owned property outside potential 

. -^iT'^as o.f institutional expansion slowed down- as the stockm^rket rose and the 
institution received a very generous unrestricted bequest * These factors, 
in combination with other economies which had been introduced, significantly 
improved the institution's financial position.. The inference to be drawn , from 

these latter events is that implejnentation of space reduction programs require 

' ' • .5 " ^ • 

-"'both data and a high lev6l of perceived benefits by tttose affected. 
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18 


* 51 


36 


o oo 


81-90 


33 


72 


105 


81 




76-80 




> 






471 


71-75 


66 




66 


60 




66-70 




• 






4oz 


61-6^ 

Ui— u o 






oo 


0 


4oo 


S6~6n 






oo 


' ft ^ 


/I Q O 










. fin 






J. y O 


\ 




9T 8 


OOO 




66 




Vi u 


— XD 


X*tO 


36-40 


66 


54 


120 


45 


164 


-31-35 


165 


72 


237 


145 ' 


119«* 


26-30 


198 


54 


252 


140 


-26 


21-25 


165 


144 


309 


102 


-166 


1^-20 


56J 


270 


831 


451 


-268' 


11-15 


132 


180 


312. 


-151 


-719 


6-3 0 


132 


9,0 


•222 


■ -262 


-568 


~ 2-5 








-306 ■ 


- ' -306 


Total 


2277 


1098 


337 5^' 


840 





'Source : Working* Paper 
Institutional 



on Classroom Utilization, Carol L* Wooten, Office of 
■ReseaiLch, Brown University, October, 1974 
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Table 4 


■ 




•* 








OFFICE 


SPACE, ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS 


, 1973-74 ACADEMIC YEAR 




• 




FACULTi' 


Professors 


Associate 
rroicss orb 


Assistant ' 


JLIlo UlU^ CUx b 


* 

CLLL b 


Professors 
Emeriti 


Assistant • - 
Professors 
Research 




Median (sq^ft,) 


■ 177.0 


IT 




' TOR 0 


72 5 


154.0 


154.5. . • 




Mean (sq.ft. ) 


188.9 


1 7fi 9 
X / D • ^ 




xzo « / 


yo « o 


160.1 


' 143.0 




S-D- • . / 


66.4 


56.6, • ' 


59.1 


60.9- 


• 60.7 


73.0 


46.0 ■ 




. Range (sq.ft, ) 


52-464 • 


60-321 


40-345 


56-240 


20-210 " 


*• 71-304 


•37-225 




* Total Square Feet 


46,852 


•14,270 


17, '19 9 


1,416 , 


1,245' 


2., 242 " 


1,573 ' 




. N 


248 


81 


115 


11 

• 


13 * 


14 


11 

r- 




STAFF 


A'dministrative Research' Research 
Assistants' Associates Assistants Secretaries 




( 


1 


Median (sq^ftO 


101.4 


, 80.0 


76.0 


121.8 






• 


■137- 


Mean (sq^ft, ) 
S-D. 


il7.9 
44.5 . 


. ' • 93.3 

r-' 
4a. 7 


57.8 


143.6 
78.3 




> 


- • • 




.Range (sq.ft. )' 


40-192 


f S5-i79 


20-210 


40-411 










^otal Square Feet 


2,712 


2,706 


r^ooi 


11,918 


\ 










23 


• " . ,29 


12 


S3 










GRAdUAXE STUDENTS 


Teaching 
Assistants 


Assistants 


Fellowships 


Research 
Assistants 


K 

Self Supp 


ort 


t 




Median (sq/ftO 


■ 58.0 


50.8 


41.6 


51,5 


53.5 








^ Moan- (sq.ft.) 


63.4 


61.4 ' 


54. S 


64.2 


58'".0 








s'd. 


38.3 


36.0 


40.4 


42.1 


• 16 . 6 




- 




Range (sq.ft, ) 


24-177^ 


19-231 


19-207 


, 24-291 


31-85 




« 

0 

* 




Total Square Feet 


1,585 


12,288 


• 2,245 ^ 


6,035* 


, 870 






* 


N , 


25 - 


200 ' 


41 ' 

Urn 


94 * 


IS- 




1 

00 

* 1 ' ' . 


Source: Space Utilization Analysis of ^Academic DepartTnents 
^ ' , ^ Office of Ins^'titutional Research, Brown University, 

■ER1C13V ; ■' ■ ,, 


Celeste ?- Griffer. ancl 
December. 197A 


Carol L* Woo ten 
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Table 5 



I 



OFFICE SPACE, ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS, HIGH LOW RANGES, 1973-74 ACAieilC YEAR 

Graduate Students 













Faculty 






Asst 




Staff 








Asoc 


Asst 






Prof 


Prof 


Admin* 


Rsch^ Rsch 






Prof 


Prof 


Prof 




.Lect 


Emer 


Rsch 


Asst 


Asoc Asst 




HTMAK 


H t 


H t 


H L 


^st 


H L 


K L 


H L. 


H L 


H L H L 



Sec'y 



Art. 
Class 



Co Ut 

English 

French 

Genoan 

Hisp & It 

ling 

Music . 
F^.Uos 
Pel St 
Slavic 
rh Arts 
Total 

soc*ki 

.\nthro 
Asian 
Econ * 
.Educ ' 
Egypt 
Hist of Ma 
History 
Poli Sci 
Social 
Total 



1- 3 

2 
7 

1 1 
' 1 1 

2- 1 
1 1 

1 

2 

1 1 



10 17 
1 1 

1 

, 1 
1,^ 
4 2 
2 

3 1 



1 



Teach ' Fell- Rsch Self 

Asst Asst shps ^Asst Supp 
HL HL H'L HL H L 



13 



7 6 



1 3 



1 3 
2 



3 3- 17 19 



Irotal 


Total 
. N in ' 






H 


L 


Ranks 


% H 


% L 


1 


S 


IS 


6.7 


33.3 


4 


3 


14 


28.6 


21.4 


1 


2 


-9 


'n.i 


22.2 


15^ 


18 


83 


18.1 


21J7 


2 


4 . 


21 


9.5 


19.0 


2 


9 


17 


11.8 


.52.9 


2 


11 


18 


11.1 


61.1 


3 


2 


11 


27.3 


18.2 


9 


2 ' 


17 


52.9 


Vs 


• 3 




21 


U.3 




3 


1 


17' 


"17.6 


5.9 


2 


1 


14 


14.3 




1 


1 


7' 


14.3 


14>5 


48 


5^ 


264 


18.2 


22.3 



1 - 



/.I 
1 I 1 



1 1 



4 3 



13 5 3 1 10 3 



2 1 



6 4 



;2 3 4 5 



2 


1- 


13 


15.4 


7.7 




*2 


1 


6 


33.3 


16.7 




3 




47 


6.4 


6.4 . 




8 




8 


•100,0 






1 


> 


2 


\50.C 






2 




5, 


40,0 






S 


6 


32 


' 15.6 


18.8 ' 




9 




23 


39". 1 






13 




57 


22.8 


22.8 




45 


.14 


' 193 


2:J.3 


12.4 





Source: 
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Table 6 












i 




c 




1 


















o\ 

- CO 


poraVior. 
and 

ustodial Build. , 
Cost ' Ko. • 


* 

Totn'. 


Nor- 
assigncible 






Rent- 


> 

CloSG^'^ 


riGmnl ''* 


Sell-- 


Rental 
Pj'ice 


Annual 
Incoir.c 


27,005 










Yes 




I 0 


\ AC; 






$ '87 . 805 


7^710 


BN'46 


O , 0 




Br'c VkTi U^i IV f rs ity ?r g s s 


Yes 




0 








6 or 


10,340 


CI72 






insL». roi uiiG ociencGs 5 oocioj-ogy 

• #■ 


Yes 




Vac; 7 * 










'5,9^5 


BVS3 , 








Yes 


\ 








275 /ino- 


3 ,300 


'1,750 ^ 


DI32 


3 J, 45'' 


I5 210 ' 


Vacant 


Yes 




I es z 






07 c/ fV,^ 


0 , 0 " J u 


1 ^ C A 
/ , OOu 




O ' ^ f 


.L,142 ^ 


History'; Philosophy ; Sunimcr Progvnnis 


Y AC 




ICS I • 


I cs 






"5 A A n 


W^760 


DG44 


4030, 




BroKT! Student Agencies 


Yes^ 




Yes 2 


Yes 3 





275/n^o\ 


3,30^ 


lt",550 


EM50 


24,590 ' 


' 8..15>^ 


Bio-Mcd; Classrooins (4) — 2 large lo^tux^e 






Yes J 




— - 






8,485 


CP69 . 


7,378 


1,765 r 


Meeting Street School; Classrooms 


Yes 


J 


Yes 2 


— 


— 


-4/s(]. ft. 


^ 33^,940 


48,235 


HA50 ^ 


64,9*93 


is'', 580 


> » 
University^ Lilyrary Sysl'em 






Yes 1 


— 


— 


1 


- 


9,500 


DR45' , 


6,032 


1,317 


Photo LaB ' . \ 


Yes 




Yes i 


— 




27c/rr.o. ' 


3.300 


$155,850 








% • 

0 














J^l^S 745 


• 17,310 


DK27 












V':'^ "I 














J.4, 








\ 


Vo^ " 










8,4^50 


HI50 




. 3,046 ^ • 


Music / ' . ^ 


YcJs 


,L 


Yes 2 


— 


\QSZ- 


275/mo. 


o,'300 


12,600^ 


HG51 


9.10" 


3,214 


Music- 




.1 


Yes 2 


— 


Vc§ 3 


350/mo. 


*4,200 


) 57,020 




> 

41,o4i 


J. -6,0-1.0 




« 












7 son 


2llW 


V, 

JB^i52 


' ]8,.975 


4,943: 


Security Dept.; Copy Center; Classrooip^ 






Yes 1 








- 


. loaoc/ 




6,9j4 


2, "395 


Modern Lang.; Applied Mat>. ; Urban ^vserv. 


Yes 


1 


Yes 2 


— 




3.5/sq'. ft. 


24.199 


5 31, 8?^^ 




25^859 


7,335 












0 




$ 24,199 


':'>244'^760 




'22Cr,S31 ' 


^ 60,439 


^'^Numbcrs after "Yes" ^.ndicate priority^ 
, 'o^ action. - • 
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RATINGS OF THE ACADEMIC PROGRAM BY' FRESHMAN STUDENTS IN 
•^SYSTEMATICALLY DESIGNED" AND "CONVENTIONAL" COURSES: A DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS 



r 



Ernest T, Pascarella and Patrick T. Terenzini 
Syracuse Univ^sity * 



Abstra#t 



^ The purpos.e of this exploratory study was to determine whether < 
freshman students enrolled in two or more of seven courses which had 
beeft systematically designed by faculty teams differed from students 
not taking these courses in their attitudes toward- their academic and 
iion-academic experience. A stepwi^se discrim'inant analysis indicated 
^ that a factor dimension termed Interest Value best distinguished J)e— , ^ 
tj^een the two samples. Freshmen taking two or more "systematically 
4esigned" courses rated their academic program in a significantly 
• more positive direction on this dimension that did students not en- 
rolled in these courses. The findings suggest that systematic in- 
structdonal development efforts may have positive impacts beyond th6 
course Jevel. — ^ 

The lit/erature on experimental, innovative and non-traditional instruction 
in higher^ducation has grown rapidly since the mid-1960's. One level^ of re- ' 
search in this area has dealt with student responses to very specific instruc- 
tlpnal' technologies , e.g., television and computer-assisted instruction (Mathis, 
Smith and Hansen, l^^O; Davis, Johnson ^nd Dietrick, 1969,; Menne, Hannum, 
Klingensm^th & Nord, 1969), or instructional systems, e.g^., the autb-tutorial 
system (Postelthwait, Novak & Murray, 1964) ^aiid the "filler Plan" or Personal- 
ized System of Instruction (Keller, 1968; Riner, 197^, Roth, 1973; and Smith, 
Grey & McCauley, 1973). A second level of research in this. area has'focused 
on ' the evaluation of curricular or instructional experiments involving entire 
ins ti^tut ions- (e.'g. Gaff , 1970; Morgan., 1972) orL^majar units within an institu- 
tion larger than a department (e,gv, Siebef, 1973; -Stakenas, 1972). 

> Little research,, however, appears to have focusea on the relationship be- 
tween exposure to expetimental/non-traditional instruction , at the":course level 
and .student attitudes toward more global aspects of 'col lege such as tlie (juality 
of the academic program in general. The' purpose of this study was to .determine 

wfi^ther frebhgian students enrolled ^n courses which had been systematically de- 

' " ' ^ ^ 

signed by 'faculty * teams working with an on^rcampus instructional development 



vcenter differed from students not taking these courses in ratings of their 
academic program, ratings of their non-academic life> amount of informal ir\ter- 
action with faculty and degree of involvement -in extracurricular programs. The 
impoi?^tahge *of such research is .twofold^. y^Flrst> it is aimed at detei;mining the 
extent to which systematically designed instructional efforts may have impact 
beyond the course level; -and second i it e:g)lores the potential \mpact derived 
from establishing units which institu^tionalize those effoi^ts. ' * * 

. ■ ■' . - ■' . . 

Methodology . ,> , 

The setting for the study ,wa^ Syracuse University / a large, private uni- 
versity with a total undergraduate enrolln^ent of approximately 10,000 students 
located in Central' New York. State. A simple randora^^ample of 500 fr^^men was 
drawn by cotn^puter : f rom the population of freshmen enrolled in the College of 
Arts and Sciences^ at tha'^t institution. The Arts and Science popjulat ion 'from 
which the sampl^ was -drawfi was approximately 54% male and Vi6% female, as esti- 
mated at tTie beginning of th'e'* spring 1^9^75 semester. 

fn^t^^""^6nt ^ • 



^ ^As a meajSOre cJf their ratings\of theio: academic program, students were 
asked Xo rate the, statem^^nt "I J^VE'FOUND MY ACADEMIC* PROGRAM AT-S-U. TO BE:" 
9*1 the Adjective Rating ^cale '(ARS) (Kfelly Sad* Greco |1975) . * The ARS copsist^ 

of twenty-f our\adjectives (6 .'^^ , 'gaqd > enjoyable, demanding, KoVing, useless^ 

' * " A> ^, ' . . • 

practical, diff erent interesting, dull) against ,vhich the respondent rates 
certain specific statements using the foliojwing fou;&-}5oint scale: 1 = extremely, 
2 = very, 3 = somewhat, 4.= no^^atiEttl. Technical *^J?iforTnation on the reliability 

and validity of the ARS is available on^^reguest*,y^ ^» . ,^»^^^,«.^* ^ ' 

Additional Items on the instrument 'asked students, to estimate both the num- 
her of times during the semester they^'had met info^nwally with faculty members 
for ten minutes or more and the approximat| number of^ extracurricular activities 
in which they had participated during the ye^^ji '* 
■m^ Students were asked to indipate whether* they had taken, or were presently 
enrolled in, any of se^^en large under'gMduate" coursea which had been developed 



by faculty teams working in collaboration with an on-campus instTuctional de- 
velopment unit. 'The development of each course -required from, six to twelve ' . ' 
months before, the initial field testing. This typically included a four- to 
eight-week intensive summer period in which the faculty team was paid full- 
time to work with a professional developer in the design and preparation of 
the' course for the academic year. A more detailed description of the general v 
^ process followed in the development of each Qourse is found in Diamond, et. al. 

(1975). . ^ - ' . ' 

Students were classified in the "systematic design" group if they had - 
taken, or were currently enrolled in,^two or more of the seven courses. Those 
respondents who indicated that they had not*ta^enj or were not presently en- 
rolled in, any of the seven courses were classified as a "conventional" group. 
(It should be noted that the word "conventional" in the present study is tn- ' 
tended only for classification purposes. Clearly it may not be the most ap- ' • ) 

propriate terra for all the courses to which .students In the conventional group , * 

have been exposed. 

Response 

The ^questionnaire was >^^tributed by mail to the entire sample in March 
of 1975,. usable responses being obtained from 379 subjects * (75.8%) . The repre- 
sentativeness of -the sample was indicated by two factors: the high rate of 
response to the questionnaire, and a chi-square analysis indicating non-signi- 
ficant differences between the distribution of responding males and females 
and the distribution of males and females in the population. Forty-six 
respondents indicated that they had taken two or more of the specified courses 
and thus constituted the systematic design group. One-hundred twenty-seven 
respondents had not taken any of the seven courses. These individuals formed 
the conventional group. From tliis latter group, ^ subjects- were randomly 
selected to give eqtial N^s in both comparison groups and to permit later use 
of the remaining 81 subjects in th^ conventiorral group for cross-validation 
purposes. Subsequent tests indicated that the . sut-sample of 46 "conventional" 
studenf s was representative .of the group as. a whole ('details available upon' * , 

request) . ' • ^ * • • 
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Additibnal tests indicated^on-signif icant? differences betv»een ^ he 
systematic design and conventional groups with respect ♦to: 1) sex; 2) expected 
^ major; 3) Clark-Trow typology choice; 4) rank^ordering of four educational" 
goals; and, 5) verbal ^nd quantitative Scholastic Aptitude Test: (SAT) scores. 

' • Statistical Analysis . ^ ' 

Principal compoffeats factor analysis with varimax rotation of Components 
having eigenvalues i 1.0 (KajLser, 195:50 was used to^ identify the underlying 
dimensions* of students' ARS ratings of their Academic' Program ag,d their Non- 
Academic Life. A separate analysis was done for each statement. Factor scale 
'.scores, using variables with I'otated loadings i .40,- were computed for each 
student ./^This me^iod was chosen rather than a complete estimation method j.n 
whlclTalil^y'ariables, regardless of Vheir factor loadings, are us^d in order ^ 
to^Jii^jc^se the internal consistency (alpha) reliability of the individual 
factor scales (Armor, ' 1974) . Such a procedure, however, may result in the 
loss ol orthogonality and lead to Substan^al injter-scale correlations. The 
authors judged it preferable to^optimize the internal consistency reliability 
of each scale despite the pbtential loss of orthogoKality since the latter 
situation can be , dealt with effectively by employing' multivariate procedures, 
'specifically discriminant analysis. 

The factor scales scores derived from respondents' ratings of theio: - 
academic progranuand their non-academic life were combined with their number 
of informal interactions with faculty and their participation in extracurricular 
^tivi'ties* These variables formed the basis of a two-group stepwise discrimi- 
nant function analysis (Cooley and Lohnes, 19/1). The criterion for controlling 
the stepwise selection of variables for inclusion in the analysis was the mini- 
mization of Wyk'^ Lambda.' Tire minimum F-ratio to enter the analysis was^set ^ 
at 1.0, Subsequent to discriminant analysis, a classification dM||^s based 
on the/pooled covariance matrix ai^ individual discriminant scores w^' used to 
assess the efficacy of the discriminant function obtained* In order to cross- 
validate the discriminant annlysis classification was performed both fqr the 
92 subjects on whqse sco^res the discriminant function was derive'd, and the- 
remainii^ 81 subjects^ from th^^onventional sample^ vhose scores were not 
Included in the computation of the discriminant function. 
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-Results 

i * 

Factor analysis of students' ARS ratings of their academic program and 

t6feJ.r-ARS ratings of their non~academic life yielGed five factors and four 
factors respectively with eigenvalues 1 l.O, The composition of , these two 
sets of factars are shown in Table 1. The alpha (internal consistency relia- 
bility) coefficients and the per^jsntage of explained variance accounted for by 
/each factor are also shown. Each factor hasr been given a tentative name which 
was felt to represent the underlying psychological 'construct tapped. The reader 
is caui:ioned, however, against attributing surplus meaning to the factors be-' 
ycg^^he scales which characterize them. " / 

Table 2 displays the means, standard deviations and univariate F-ratios 
for each of the predictor variables.* Significant univariate F-ratios were 
found on two factors from students* ARS ratings of the academic program. In- 
terest Value and Practical Appeal. The systematic d^ign group rated the 
< 

academic program in a significantly more positive direction on both dimefisions 
than did the conventional course group (recall the ARS is scored 1 " extremely, 
= very, 3 = somewhat, 4 - not at all). . - - 

The results of the stepwise discriminant analysis are also shown in Table ^ 
2, As indicfated, 5 variables entered the analysis with an F-ratio to enter^ 
5 The discriminant function based on those 5 variables yielded a chi- 

square value of -13. 7? with 5 degrees of freedoji, significant at tlje .025 level. 
Inspect ion \pf,^ the standardized discriminant *f unction coeFficients indicates 
that three factors derived from students* ARS* ratings of the academic progran; 
contifibuted'most to £He discrimination* between the systematic design and con- 
ventional groups. As indicated hy the change in Rao*s V, however, o^ly 
Interest Vklue (Academic Program) made. a statistically significant ^contribution 
to the discsi^aination between the two^ groups when it entered the analysis. The 
amount of informal interaction with faculty aiid the-Practical Apj^eal factor 
from students* ARS ratings of theii^ non-academic life appeared to contribute . 
Jess to the discrimination than Jthe tha^ee academic variables. m 

In the classification analysis, 69.6% of the total "sample of 92 subjects, 
on whose scores the discriminant function was derived, were correctly classified;- 



TABLE 1 ' ^ 

VARIMAX ROTATED FACTOR LOADINGS FOR STUDENTS' AOJECTIVE RATING 
SCALE .RESPONSES (N=379)* 



I HAVE FOUND MY ACADEMJC PROGRAM 
AT S.U. TO BE: - 



' FACTOR 

INTEREST' VALUE 

Enjoyable 

Exci tinc] 

Stimulatinc) 

Enl iqhtenir^p 

Interestingv v ' 

Rewardlnq 

Good . . 

Provocative 

Informative 

Alpha.Reliabllity = 
% Variance = 23.1% 

DULLNESS APATHY 

Irrelevant 
Dull 
liori nq 
Useless 
A Waste ' 



LOADING 



.78 
.76 
.74 
.71 
.67 
.66 
.62 
.58 
.54 

.90 



.75 
.71 

.66 
.OS 

,6? 



Alpha Reltabi.1 Uy - .BS 
% Variance = 14.lt ^ 



PRACTICAL APPEAL . 
Necessary 

Practical \ 
Valuable 
Worthwhi le 
Relevant i 

Alpha Reliability = 
% Variance = 11.0^ 

' \ 

OIFFICULTVCHAiLENdE 



SULTyC 
dinq^ 



'Dema nd i nq^ 
DifficM^ 
Chal Icnging 

Alpha Reliability 

^% Variance = 
/ . • 

UNIQUENESS 

, General 
Different 

Alpha Reliabi.lity 
% Variance = 4.^.% 



♦.74 

.a) 

.44' 

.82 



.86. 
.85 
.69 

.78 



..70 
.55 



V ^ I HAVE FOUNT) MY NON-ACADF.t<|l LIFE 
AT S.U. TO BE: f • 



rAcrou . 

INTERE ST VALUE 

Exciting 
Enjoyable 
Good ^ • 
Intercstinq 
Stinuilatinq 
Rewarding 
. nnli()hteni n(] 
Bori ng , 
Worthwhile 
DuJl 

Valuable . - 
Provocative 



LOADING 



^4. 
.81 
.78 
.7? 
.71 ' 
' .71 
.67 
-.63 
* .61 
. -.60- 
.59 
.57 



Alpfia Reliability = .94 
7 Variance =' 27. 7^. 



PRACTICAL APPEAL 

Irrel evant ^ 

Useless 

A Waste , ^ 

Relevant ' 

Practical 

Informative 

Necessary 

Alpha^el lability 
' Vari lUico ~ 1 7- 7". 

DE^jANp/ Cf^ALLENGE ' 

Demanding 
Challengjng ' * 
Cfifftcult • ^ 

Different 

^ Alpha Reliability 
% Variance = 9.6% 

UNNAMEfi 
General 

% Variance " 



.7? 
-.71 . 
-.70 

.63 

.54. 

.54 

.4^ 



.84 



.78 
.75 

.69 



,.70 



.27 



Total Variance Explained = 62.2% 



Total Var-iance Explained = 60.5% 



*The complete factor ma.trix and related Information are available upon request. 
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TABLE 2 > • 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, UyiVARIATS F RATIOS ANO RESULTS OF 
STEPWISE DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS (MINIMUM ^ TO VCZR Sf / AT TiO) 



• 


' VARIABLE 


SYSTEMATIC 
* DESIGN (N=46) 


CONVENTIONAL ( 


F 

RAT 10^ 


• CHANGE 


STANDARDIZED 
« DISCRIMINANT 
WEIGHT 




M 




M 


ST) 




RAO'S " 


STEP 
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56.8% of the 81 conventional subject^sed to cross-validate the function wete 

> also correctly classified. The. overall correct classification, including the 
cross-vali'datlon group, was 63.6%. This' represented a 27.2% improvement over 

» * 

► Chance. ^ ^ ^ 

" - ' These results were supported by a comparison of the percentages of re- 
spondents in each group who ranked their "academic work" first or second, from 
a choice of six possible areas of campus life, as a source of personal^ satis- 
faction during their freshman <year. In the systematic design group 63% of the 
students ranked thfeir "academic work" eitjfer first or secortd with 23.9% ranking 
it first ^ and 39.1% ranking it second.. This • compared with 43.5% in the conven-- 
tsional group- who ranked their: "academic work" either first or second as a source 
o5 personal satisfaction with only 9.7% ranking it first and 38.3% ranking it 
second. A Mann-Whitney Test was cal-rded out for the rankings of thf two groups 
on this item. ' The mean rank for the systematic design group was 2.26 while the 
mean^for'jthe conventional group was^2.73. A z value of. 2.03 was obtained, sig- 

^ nlf leant at p < .05. . . 

Add i tional A2fijj[£?-^ 
Mn* order to determine possible differences .between the systematic design 
and conventional groups on personality \ariables and initial expectations of 

the college environment, a post-hoc analysis was conducted u&ing the Activities 

' * ' , 

Index (AT), a measure of personality needs; and the CoLlege Characteristics 

Index (CCI) , .a. measure of perceived environmental ptess. Both instruments 4re 

• ?idrainistered to all incoming freshmen shortly before' arrival on 'campus. 'Thus, 

students \response^' on the College Characteristics Index may be regarded as 

their expectations of the institution' s- environment . A.sd^arate stepwise | 

discriminant analysis v)as conducted on the available AI and 'CCI ♦scale scores 

• of the systemaf^ic de.«^ign and conventional samples. Data' was available for 39. 
\ . . . , . . ^ 

of the systematic design subjects and 38 jof the conventional subjects* En 
neither analysis was the discriminant function significant at p < .05 r 

; . . 1 • • ~ ' • 

Conclusions* and Discussion, ' , », ' 



The findings of this study suggest that students enrolled during their 
reshman year in two or more systematically dBsigned' courses tend to have 
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significantly more positive attitudes, toward their overall academic program on 
a dimension termed Interest Vdlu6 than do fre^shmen not enrolled in tjmse courses 
A review of the variables' loading high on' the Interest Value factor of the ARS , 
suggests that this dimension has both cognitive and affective components . This 
conclusion is. prompted by the. high loadings on such cognitive-related adjec- 
tives as /Eifiightcning, Interesting, .ancl informative; arid the high loadings for 
siich affect-related adjectives as Knjoyable, Exciting, and* Stimulating. The 
structure of tiiis factor an^ the more positive ratings of students who took two 
or more systematically designed co,urses strongly suggest that these courses 
h«<^e not only a greater attraction fdr students but also that the attraction 
is broadly based in terms of "the intellectual and emotional jnake-up of students. 
Exactly how such courses might lead students to be more favourably disposed to- 
ward their freshman academic experience than "conventional courses is more dif- 
ficult to exp^lain. The most e\;tident--an'd indisputable — coronal ity of the 
seven courses is that they were all developed by teams of faculty members', 
working clobely with an instructional development agency on the Syracuse Uni- 
versity campus. The process, affords* faculty "members the time, (professional 
'assistance and financial support necessary to effect a rigorous re-evaluation 
of educational and instruct igral philosophies, course content and ijcistr actional 
style* It is quite possible that the cumq'latiVe effect- of this type of support 
•can be associated wijh measurable differences in broad based inst^-uctional or 
aLtitudinal outcomes f^r s^tudents. But^wh>tle such a result may be intuitively 
plausible, ,it cannot be substantiated on j:he basis of the ifeseatch reported ' 
here. • . ' 

Moreover,., Che ex p&st facto nature of survey research makes the causal' 
attribution of results difficult because of the myriad student, faculty, ancj^ 
contextual variables which may intetact to influence .instr-uctional quality an4 
outcomes. Clearly, a number of alternative hypotheses may be advanced to ex- > 
plain' the study results* 

For a substantial number of freshmen, the st^ructure of many of the sys- 
tematically designed courses may have beert sufficiently different from the kifids 
*of instruction typi^ij iy .received that they ^perce Lve tliemselves to be in an ex- 
prtimental siLuaLion and tiierefore work'harder and find the course more ^ 
^intellectually and personally stimulating. 
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This "Hawthorne Effect" may have held to> som,^ deg;ree for faculty as well. 
The fact that «tha instructional developmen^t process frequently ' involves faculty 
with an intensive analysis of felielr assumptions about tlie struct-rfre «f ttiach- 
ing and learning might conceivably reinforce an increased sensitivity to the ^ 
quality and effectiveness of their own in-class teaching tehaviors, particu- 
larly in a course in which they have invested cons:(.derable time an^ efiergy*. ' 

At the, same time, a self-selection ^^ocess may be present- As a group, 
faculty members who parti.cipated in the redesign prcrcess* may Represent some*, 

of the institution's most effective and provacative teachers. Thus, the ' 

\ 

systematic design group may have responded nvore favorably to the academic pro-, 
gram* than their classmates in the conventional group, not so much because of 
the particular instructional design of the courses in which they were enrolled, 
but rather because their enrollment in these specific courses involved a greater 
probability of exposure , to individually good teathers. 

Perhaps the most valid explanation is pne' which posits the>potential ,inter- 
action between course instructional design and effective teaching. rt seems 
ehtirely possible that stud|!hts ,ih these courses may be responding to 'an in-"" 
str^jctional geatalt in'wliich the course design and instructional format amplify 
the faculty member's most effective teaching behaviors. ^ 

But the findings might also be the result of significant -variation's in stu- 
dent characteristics. Although the systematic design, and conventional student 
groups c-jpp^ar quite homogeneous in terms of such variables as sex distribution, 
expected major, orientation toward college, educational goals, and academic ap- 
titude-, the fact that students by and large "self-selected" themselves into 
these groups rather than being randomly assigned makes it at least possible 
ttiat other variables, sucli as the students* cognitive style, may have accounted 
for -a significant portion -^of the observed sample difference§^ 

^ The .study is limited in the degree to which th^e relationship between atti- 

» 

udes toward instruction and actual student behaviors (such as academic achieve^ 
ment and attrition) i$ left unexplained. Despite this limitation, however,* 
evidence does exifet to suggest that the attitudes toward instruction developed 
during the freshman year are critical in providing a foundation for the student's 
subsequent openness to tlie Impacts of college (e.g., Wallace, 1%6; Katz and 
associates, 1968).. , . . 



The linkage which the study tentatively identifies between course design 
and students' broader perceptions of. their academic program has several clear 
and significant implications both' for the area of instructional development 
and for research on the impact of college on students. The results suggest 
that systematically designed courses do make a difference; however, ferreting 
but the most significant elements ,in such courses may require the adoption of 
ex'perimental (or qUasi-experim^ntal) designs. 

The nature and ext|nt of the interaction between the instructional develop- 
ment process and teacher performance also needs to be more clearly delineated, 
11 the instructional development process makes a difference, to ,whom does it 
matter? ^Are the*dif ffeifential results obtained from student groups attributable 
more to^'rfestructure^ cou^sre content? to varied instructional delivery systems? 
to enhanced faculty performance? or,^ as seems more Wkely, to^^teraction among 
tiii'se varlable.s? Does tlici instructional devc 1 (^^Jiment procqss i)enef J t studentH 
directly? Or are the benefits students derive mediated through the involvement 
of faculty members in the* course development process, student benefits being, 
therefore, of- a second and different order?*- ^ " ^ 

In .many respects, this stud.y raises at least as many questions as it 
answers. ,But it also tentatively establishes a link between freshman students* 
exposure to syst^m'at ically designed courses and more positive attitudes toward 
their academic program. , 
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academic' OUTCOMES OF A COMPENSATORY PROCIIAM AT ''FOUR 
SENIOR ICOLLEGES aF THE CITY 'UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 



Judith Piesco, Lawrence Kojaku, Lou .Genevie and Lawrence Podell 
• City University of New York ^ 

In response to /the change in emphasis, /ol lowing publication -of the 
Coleman Report /from equal educational opportunit^y_ to equal educational out- 
comes, programs of compensatory education wgre developed at every level of 
education throughout the country. The program en4:itled "Search for Education, 
Elevation and Knowledge ,^^r SEEK^ begun in 1966 by the City University of 
Hew York (CUNY), was on(|r>i$^^|h'progrant. SEEK was designed to help disadvantaged 
New York City high schodr'^rkduat'es successfully complete a' college educa,tion 
at senior colleges of GUNY. (CUNY is a tuition-f^ee system, consi$ting of 
ten senior anJ^eight community colleges, supported by City ^nd State funds.) 

. Applicau^s^who were eligible for -admission to SEEK f^r exceeded the num- 
ber of available x^enings. A^^random selection was performed (by computer) to ^ 
determine which stUdenDs from the eligible pool would be accepted into SEEK. 
Rejected SEEK applicants usually did not have .the qualifications to enter 
the senior colleges. X * , ^ * ' 

With the onset of open admissions in 1970, students who were previously 
deemed unqualified for entry,' were now admitted to the senior colleges. ThesQ. 
included applicants who, though eligible for admission to SEEK, were denied 
it by random prov-^edures; many oi tKem\ entered th"e_genior colleges anyway. The 
opportunity for comparative asses s^en t *o per^formance was thereby created, 

SEEK Progr^ ^, 

The SEEK program is a compensatory education program for educationally, 
economically and socially disadj/antagBd stud^ts'at the City University of 
New York. It was implemented in^ 1966. The program ' currently operates within, 
the framework of the Higher Education Opportunity Act qf' the New York State 
Education Law. ' ' " ♦ • " _ 



^ In »Se^tember, 1976 tuition was imposed at; CUNY< However, during the period 
of time covered by this paper, the university .was tuition free.^ 
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According to , its designers^ the program is intended "(to) equalize the 
opportunity for admission, and to facilitate ,a*dvance into the college main- 
stream, through to gradfi^it^on, of ... economically, educationally and soci^ly- ^ ^ 

deprived stjudents, (and) special funding was authorized for recruitment^ 

, ' • :^ " % 

counseling, tutoring, remediation, and stipends." Its major educational goal 

V ' ^ 

is assisting "students to gain entry into the mainstream^ of the 'regular' 

student body and the 'regular* college curriculum." ( Annual Report on the 

SEEK ^Program, 1971-72 , pp. 1-2.) The^special features of SEEK (e.g., small 

class size, low ratios of students to counselors and tutors, an^ financial 

aid) ar^ intended to facilitate the objectives of the program. 

The extent to which the SEEK program, with its emphasis upon compensation 

for past disadvantages, has provided the outcomes sought by it-s designers has 

not been established through ^systematic empiri^l study. In the past, such 

studies could not be conducted because of^ the lack ofia comparable group of 

students at the setiior colleges of. CUNY. However J with the advent of open 

1 

admissions, similar students have enrolled and progressed, without the special 
compensatory enrichments of the SEEK program/* The issue is whether as^ many 

Kav6 progressed ' as far as fast as the SEEK s.t undents. ♦ - 

The SEEK program at eacli senior college is administered independently of 
the others; there is some variation in the way each program operates. This 
paper was origirjally intended to assess the impact of fhe SEEK program at City 
College. Adequate, data have become available,, however, to allow evaluation of 
thex*programs at Hunter, Brooklyn, and Queens Colleges to be conducted, as well. 
These four colleges ^re the oldest institutions In the CUNY system, with both 
the largest student bodies and the ^largest ;^SEEK programs. ' 

the four^ colleges, the oldest SEEK prcfgram is at City College. Spe- 
cial emphasis was placed on encouraging SEEK students to participate in the 
* 2 

larger college community. At Hunter College, the program stressed remedial 

English and Mathematics." 'Brooklyn Collegers SEEK program emphasized ^ its 

tutoVing prdgramVand conciucled a speqial project to teach standard English as 

a dialect to speakers of 'nonstandard dialects of English. At Queens College, 

2 ' M ^ ' , 

Information for this section was obtained from several reports including: 

The General Plan- for the SEEK Program, 1971-1972; The General Plan fox the 

SEEK Prog-^ -| '^iaAg -1973; and The Annual Report- on the SEEK Program, 1971-1972' . 
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the ^|?EK program was separated, to a great extent, from the rest of the college. 

3 ' ^ ^ 

Contrary to Board of Higher Education Guideljlnes the program at Queens College 

offered, iigi addition to reme^dial courses, some credit bearing courses in the 

disciplines. ^ • 

Subjects ♦ ' , m t 

This study includes all SEEK students and SEEK eligibles who enrolled as 

A 

freshmen In tlie above four callegcs in FaJl, L971. 
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Measures Utilized . . , ^ 

Students who enrolled as freshmen in Fall, 1971 were followed through 
*five years — until the time of data collection* in June, 1976. 

K 1) Number of Semesters Enrolled ^ 
*A stepwise multiple regression analysis was performed with number 
of semesters enrolled as the dependent variable, and the following " . 

independent (control) variables entered" in the descending order of 

^ . * 5 * 

their contribution to .the variance:* college admissions average', 

l6 " * ^ 

high school quality index, and' sex. The independent variable. Df 

major interest, SEEK participation/eligible nonparticipati^n was 

entered into the regression last in order to assess it*s unique 

contribution to the variance. ' ' , - 
* V 

The Board of Higher Education is the governing body of the City University 
of New^yprk. ' " , • / 

^ In 1970, the first y^r of open admissions, ther.e .wasA' relatively small number 
o\ SEEK eligibles, who, "after being* rejected from SEEK by randomized pro- 
cedures, ' enrolled in the senior colleges anvway;"b^e number was too small 
for meaningful analysis when additional variables were* introduced simul- 
taneously. Entrants of 1972 and later Had less than eight semesters in 
college by June, 1975, the time of data gathering. 

College admissions average. (CAA) is the mean grade of high school a^cademic ^ > 
- courses- ^ ^ ' ^ , 

^ High School quality* index (HSQI) is the meaili score on the Stanford High School 
Reading Test obtained by all students from each high sclK>ol.who applied to 
Cl{^Y'in Fall, 1971., Alth\)ugh intended for all freshmen, th^test wasitaken 
by only 50% of the 1971 ^tering class %hecause of difficulty with its admini- 
^ stration. With regard to its validity and reliability for use as a control ^ 
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. 2) Graduation <> - — 

A stepwise multiple regression analysis' was performed with bachelor s 
degree recelpt/nonreceipt as -the dependent variable and the following 
independent (control) variables entered in the descending order of 
their contribution to the variance: CAA; HSQI; and sex.' The de- 
, , pendent variable'' of major interest, SEfe participation/eligible 

nonparticipation'was entered last in order to assQj?s*its 'unique con- 
tribution to. the variance. '* < 

Research Findings 

1) * Number of Semesters Enrolled 

^ a) For' the four colleges combined, SEEK participation made'a small 

Cbut statisttcally significant contribution to the variance of 
the dependent variable f number of semesters enrolled (F- ratio of 
^ * the' increment in R is significant at the ..01 level of probability)' 
b) Considering each college separately, the contribution of SEEK gar- 
^icipation was small i^ut statistically significant at City and 
. Queens Colleges, but not at Hunter and Brooiclyn Colleges. 

2) ^Graduation 

Far the four colleges combined, and at each of the four colleges* * 
indivi?dually, the ^proportion of variance contributed by SEEK parti- 
<^ cipaVjon to the depet^enc variable, graduation, was nonsignificant. 

Suimnary 

After five years, SEEK students are' si ij^htly more likely to have a larger 
.number (^f semesters enrolled than SEEK eligibles. This small difference in re- 
tention does not^appear to contribute to higher graduation rates. Additional 

variable, three tests were performed: a one way analysis of variance which 
demonstrated That' the variance of the scores within high schools was signi- 
ficantly smaller than the variance oK the scores between higji schools (F^ 
was significant ^et the .01 level of "probability) ; because tlTe test was ad- 
ministered to freshmen both in 1970 and 1971, ^Pearson product moment (r=.95) 
and rank order 'correlations (rho=.96) were performed Ketween^fehe mean scores 
obtained by each high school for the two years. These extrem^y high cor- 
relations indicated .the hlglr reliability of the scqre. • 
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data,"«*not reported here, indicate that the greatest differences between tlie 
pro port ion^^^^if/retained SEEK. and SEEK eligible students occur in the early 
semesters. Differences between the t^o groups dlmir^sh with each succeeding 
year of attendance. This deoreasing difference in retention rates ultimately 
results* in equivalent graduation rates. ' — ■ 

This^ study is incomplete. More effective comparison demands^the demon- 
stration of similarity of groups, data for which is^lacking. • has been 
suggested that the^ligibles who, after rejection for admission to the 
SEEK program, enroll, in the senior colleges anyway, possess att^ibHtes 
(e.g», motivation) maki^them significantly dissimilar to the* SEEK students. 
Further, rtiore^^fect ive comparison demands the demonstration of the dissimilar 
ity of tiSSatment of the groups, data for which is lacking. It has been sug- 
gested that the eligibles may haVe ,received temediation, counseling, tutoring, 
and stipends; even if less than the SEEK students, perhaps ?¥fp^ amount' was 
equal to what* was necessary. ' ° / ' 

Because of the incomplete nature of tlife study, this paper should be 
viewed as ^ progress report in a continuing program-evaluation research. 
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f'isan Standardized Reading Store 
Research Variable: ■ - 
^ SEEK/Eligible not in SEEK 



• *\e,<.05 
*-*p<.01 



STUDENTS EL-:r,:SLE FOR Ti;E SEEK FRG'^R/,'.! (n=367)- ' 


' otcinadrci zee • 
Regression 'F-Test 
Coefficient 


. Increiaent F-Test ' 
in R2 . - 


■ C'j.T^ulative ' F-Test 


..18554- * . 12.62'-^* 
. ' .13652 ' 6 94^* 
.04472 o!76 

.00565 ' , 0.0^ • 


.04357 / • 16 63** 
.01708' 6.62* 
. .00201 ' 0.78 

.00093" o.of 


^ .9^57 16.63** 
.06065 11.75** 
.06266 8.'09**. 

• .06269. 6.05** 



* •■• "at QUEEfiS COLLEGE • " 



.18898 . 

.14931 

.03C0'7' 

.03563 



12.95** 
8.09** 
0.34 


* 

.04548 
-.02142 
• .00071 


- — 9 — 

16.77** 
8.06** 
0.27 • 


.045-48 • 
.06690 
.-.06761 


16.77** 
- 12.58** 
8.46** 


0.47 . 


■ .00126 


b.47 


. 06886 • 
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STEPWISE REG-SSIO;, RESULTS FORJ.E DEPE.'IDEM V.-I.CLE, SEMESTERS ENROLLED; at FOUR COLLEGES COMBINED 

STUDENTS ELIGIBLE FOr' THE SEEK PROG^M (N=1635) . ■ • ' 



Indepsr.dent Variable ' 



Sta'ndardir'ed' 
(^Regression. 
Coefficient 



ON . 
I ' 



Control Variables: 

High School -Gra^e Average . .14053 

* 

; ' • ' .T2582 

■ Piean Standardized fsading Scor^ .10040 
,Rese~arch Variable:'"^*. , 
' SEEK/Eligible nof in SEEK \12955 



'^<. OS 

:oi V 



0 



F-Test 


in R2 


r^-Test 


Ctaulative 
• R2 


£-Test 


■32; 27** 


.01871 


31.12** 


.01871 


31 1?** 


.26.93** 


.01301 


21* 9 ' 


A "5 1 "7 O 

.03 1 72 


' 26.73** ^ 


- T7.31** " 

; 


* .01121 


1-9.10** • 


, .04294 . 


24.39** 


' 27.76** 


.01602 


27.75**' 

• 


.05896 


A, 

25.53** 
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Independent Vai.^cbls 



STEPWISE REGRESSIC:;-RESaTS FOR 7. E r:P.;;:E:;T VARIA3LE, SEMES! ERS ^.ROLLED: 

at .CITY COLLEGE • 



Standardized" 
Regression 
Coefficient 



Control Vcriabies^i " 

High School Gri:e Average "11097 

Mean Starc5rc--Z£; Reading ScorS "CSST?'- 

Research Variable: - -uooi, 

"SEEK/EligibU r:: in SEEK .17464 




.15.81-* 
6.88"* 
' 1.76- 

17.73** 



r 



-.02660 
.0(3823 
.00351 

.02951 



15.39** 
4.79* 
2.05 ■ ■ 

17.73** 



Control VanTbTesl ""^^ 

_ Highi^liool Gra:a Average .17070 
■ M ^ " ~ ■ - .13351 

V "ean S/andardiza: Reading Score .09260 
Res.e&rch^(Variab1e: 

ligible n;t in- SEEK . .05727 



at HUjg^ER COLLEGE 
JIUDENTS ELIGIBLE fOR THE SE:lK PROGRAM (fi=349) 



*Res.ferchA'i 
SEEK/dl- 



.02660' 
.•03482 
'.03834 

.06785 



••'£<. 05 
'P<.01 




r 



STEPl/ISE.REGRESSIOfl RESLITS FCR THE VfeDEKT^i-^n r sr-.T-.c' " 

at EROCrLYi.' COLLEGE 



Indefler.cent" Van" able 



STUDE.NTS ELIGIBLE FOR THE SEEK PROGRAM (N=367) 



'High School Grcd= Ave'raae^ leQfio 

f^ear^ Standardized Reading Score :l7o1s 
Research Variable: . 

. SEEK/Eligible not in SEEK^ " .09359 



Standardized ' 
. Regression I-Test, 
Coefficient- 



10.84** 
11.29** 
3.86* 

3.39 



Inci'eniant. . F-Test 
in R2 ~ 



C'^~ulative 
R2 



F-Test 



.03482 
• .02820 
.01069 

' .•00860 



13.17** 
10.95** 
■ 6.31* 

^^39 



.-03482 
.063t)2 
.07370 

-.08230 



13.17**'. 
12.24** 
9.67** , . 

8.12** ^ 



. at QUE€NS COLLEGE 
_STUDENTS ELIGIBLE FOR THE. SEEK PROGRAM (N-354) 



■ Control VariabTe?: ""^ ~ -^^ 

High School Grade Average, i-^mf,' 
,^ean Standardized Reading Score . 

^."Research Variable: ' .07241- 
SEEK/EligibTe not in SEEK ' J4986 



*£<.05 
**£<.01 • 




.6.96*/*^ 
5.70** 
4.35** 

5.40** 
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SENIORS EVALUATE GOALS, >UNCTIO|^S AND^ FACULTY 



Paul SuQcpp 
SUNY at Buffalo 

Recent concern for the protection of Tfie consumer of postsecondary educa*«\ 
• • ^ : . • \ 

tion has translated into number of federal government strategies and guide- 

lines (1,2,3^. The intentions of /Ctt^^^^trategies are: (1) to protect' "stu-? 

dent rights" and (2) to prevent ypostsecond^y institutions_f rom misrepresenting 

course offerings and other benefits promised Xin j:he Institutional literature . 

The phrase "in the .institutional literature" W all-important for both legal 

and practical purposes, as an institution of nighfer learning or any member^ 



of its v'Staff c^n be held accountable for only that which is stated in the 

institutional literature and not the beliefs or attitudes about the insC^tu- 

ifion propagated by those external to the process^ of ^policy-ift^king." ^ * 

Economic inflation and recession, the devaluation of posrsecondary de- 

grees, and the decreasing demand for colieg^ graduates add a few confounding ^ 

dimensions to federal protectign of ^tudent rights.' To survive, a college ^ 

' * * 

or university must attract students. To attract students and to remain com- - . 

.petitive with other educational^ institutions, the institution ^must have some- 
thing to offer in the educational marketplace. , Postsecondary educational -\ 

* . policy-makers must be cautious in their promises tc> the students, fo/ legal n 

and economic reasons. * * \ » • 

• .. . .Given these political and -econcunic realities?>v^pi»lioy-makers have essen- 
. tially^three alt'e'tnative decisions: (1)' do* nothing, and run the^ risk of re- 

trenchtifeat or ^t'urtdilment ; (2) atteippt to be _coinpetitive by making false or un- ^ 
,t ^. ' - 

substantiated promises; oy: C3')*attempt to improve ^their situation in the educa- 
tional marketplace through active and honest retruitment of students. 1^ order 
^ to honestly recruit students, administrators neerf to ki^w potential students 
/ ' expectations *and present students'- per^ptions of the^r college and college 
• experience. Institutional research, is reqiiired. > . - '* 

ThiSn paper report^s a methodology for and\the results of research 'into ^ 
^ -college s%udenps' experiences, which has been lii^rtaken by the Stydent Te^tifig 

and Rese^jfch Office, SWIY/B. Thl methodology canl^ viewed as a modej^ f or ' . ' h 
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future research into student needs", 'ihe results should be exported with cau- 
tion, as the students* responses may^ reflect attitqd.es and opinions peculiar * 
to> students at SUNY/b; . . ^ - , ' . * 

Methodology ' » 

Sample > Sevenrlmndted and sixteen students were randomly selected from- <j| 
the ^population df 2072, SUNY/B^ stjjdents who indicated on tfieir January regiJtta^ 
tion materials (1^5-74) that they expected to receive a baccalaureate in ^ * 
May, 1974. Questionnaires were mailed to these seniors in mi^d-April 1974. 
Two hundred and sixty-eight students -returned usltrLe questionnaires. 
-Complete data, hov7ever, was obtained on slightly. Tewer than this number. The 
data ahalysis used a sub.set of this sample, as specified below; . . / ^ 

Questionnaire . ^ nf the eleven-page, 345-item 1^974 SENIOR SURVEY, one- 
hundred and forty-six items in threie areas were sllect'ld for analysis for ^ 
this report. These areaS are: (1) Personal goals—past and present; ' ; V 
(2) -Evaluations of rfajor aYid non-major facult;y; and (j) Functions of the. 
University — thaAr actual importance and the importance they should have. 
Similar research and' questionnaire designs have been previously undertaken and 
-poted in the research literature <4,5,6,7,8) * . . * * / *l 

The students 'were asked t9 indicate: * the Importance to them of ten go^l 
statements, both *durihg. college and at tKe "present time,*' ilie* degree to which 
their initial goals had been fulfilled during ^Ijeir college experience ; 'and 
the^ 'degree pf^benefit they derived £rom courses .at SUNICAB towaords goal fulfill- 
ment. -Jmportahce items were responded . to on a five option**^^cale ranging from ^ 

inged from 
of Qour.ses" 

items, the ^cale ranged from "of the utmost benefit" to '*of no benefit." ' " 

^ Twenty statements ^ahout major and noy>^majprrff acuity were included, "The 
students we?rd asked to respond' for both sets\of fac^ulEy pn a fiye option sc^^Ie 
ranging from Nto^^;*4^r all faculty" to "true for no faculty." . 



^ "extremely high" to "-of no importance.". The f ulf illment^scale ^rar 
/'tqtally" -faifilled to /'not at "all"a fulfilled.' For the "benefit c 



Random selection produced by^tl^e genertation cTf Pseudo-rando^ binary 
iriteg^rs- by a congruence method. ^Univ^c, Math-Pack Pro&ram Abstr^'cts. UP-4051 
*Rev..2., Page 14.1. ^' - / '^'^^ — ' ^ * 
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, For the importance functions at SUliTYVB should and actually* have, a scale 
ranging between ''of extremely hi^h' importance" and "of no importance" was 
use^ to rajte ^twenty-three possible .functions of thi^s university^- 

Data Analysis .' Two-way multivariate and univariate analyses of variance 
were performed on each- cluster of SENIOR SURVEY items. The independent 

yariables assessed were: tli^ respondents initial and present Faculty member- 

1 • . ■ - * • 

ship, and their Sqx. Clusters of dependent variabilis were analyzed together 

in the multivariate technique to produce a single F-stafiistic for making deci- 
sions regarding group differences on the- independent variables. The eight 
sets of items analyzed were the four sets of ten personal goal' items, two sets 
of twenty statements about faculty^ and two sets of twenty-three statements of 
importance of 'SUIT^/B functions. ^ ' . 

Tiritial and present Faculty were crossed with the sex variable in separate 
analyses,, thus resulting in an .8 x 2 statistical desigft. The program miLTT*- 
''AR^IANCE (9) was utilized for all statistical computations. 

As' the mul^dvariate tests r-equired complete da4:a cases, S^s with missing 
_data were excluded from the statistical analysis, by questionnaire area. Two- 
hundred and -thirtyrtwo seniors had complete data for the goals items, two- 
hundred and thirsty-one students for the faculty statem^^its, and two-hundred 
and thirty-five '^f or thfe i^iportance of^SUNY/B function statements.. ' 

Research Design . The independent* variables of Initial and' Present '^Faculty 
were of interest to this researclier ,due to the status of the Faculty as an ad- 

* . * X * ' 

minis trative^' and policy-nakifig unit. Are students' within the same. Faculty a 

f • ^ * 

more' '-iomogenecus group than seifiors in general; a'fter controlling for sex dif- 
ferences? fhe- answer to this question provides the answer to others, namely 
on what -level must^ any administrative or policy changes be made? 'Should stu- 
dent^prove not to differ by Faculty, centralized AJmipistration^ should take 
^leadershi^ in making any changes inditated'by the students' responses, 'if 
differences ^re noted, individual .Faculty units must initiate policies appro-, 
oriate for their students. . ^ ^ ' . ^ ; , . 



The eight faculty groups analyzed are the^ seven uifdergraduate ac^^mic divi- 
^iqns at SUNY/B and an eighth group consisting of students wit;h *a "Double" 
or "Special^' major.. ^ * . ^ ' ' ' . 



TABLE 1 



MULTIVARIATE F^'RATIOS FOR THE TESTS OF S-IGNiFICANT EFFECTS' 



OF THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLES ON THE SKTS OF DEPENDENT VARIABLES 



Sets o£ goal items: 




Present-j^ , 
faculty 


Initial 
Faculty 


Sex . 


Present 
Faculrty 
* Sex 


. ^Initial* 
Faculty 
* Sex ~ 










Importance of goal^ during college 


1.89^ 


1,56 


1.95^(pf) 




NS * 


Deg'ree of fulfillment;. of goals 

HiiT ino* f^nl 1 POP 


2.06" 


' 1.55''^ 


NS 


NS 


1.41" 


Contribution of courses to 
fulfiJLlment of gpals 


1.82" - 


1.64^ , 
* 


NS 
«^ • 


NS ^ 




Importance of goals now. 


1.36 


i 

NS 


NS 


. NS 


NS 


• 

> 

* 

. Sets oW faculty items: 


Present 
Faculty 


Initial # 
Faculty 


.Sex 


Present 
Faculty 
. ^-Sex' 


Initial 
^^^culty 
*^Sex 












For: Major faculty 


1.94^ ^ 


TJS 

< 


NS 


NS 


NS • • 


For: Non-Major faculty • 


'ns 

f 


NS 


l.S^JCpf) 
i:94^(if) 


NS 


NS • 



, Sets of importance 


Pre'sent , 
Faculty 


Initial ^ 
' Fa^rUlty 


0 ^ 

"Sex . 


Presenj; 
Faculty 
* Sex 


Initial 
Faculty 
. * Sex^ 


function statements." * 












Importance function shoul^ have 


1.27^ 


NS 


■NS 


NS 


NS 


Imp/ortance'^functiOn actually has 


1.52^ 


1.35^ 


NS 


,,NS ^ 


NS 



p «,05, df=70 and 121^3.324 " ' ^ ' .i^ 

^ p <.05, df=10 and 20Z . ' ' - 

y p"<.05, df=140 and 1312.833 /v ' fc. " - " ""-"^ 

p<.05, df=20 and 196 . y , 

^ p <:05, df=16q and 1336*. J;87 . • - .'^ 

NS' - not. significant: (p'>.05) ' • ' ■ 

(pf) - significant after contwlHn^ /for "the students* present Faculty 
Cif) - significa,nt after cont/o3,ling for fehe stjidents' initial 



.Facujty refers to the seven undergraduate academic di,visions at 3UNY/B 
in eighth group ^consisting of students with a "Double" or ''Special" major, 



Faculty 
and 



• The sex variable served as a control for differential enrollments of males 
aQd fema les in different Faculties and helu^d.to answer, the . question: Wi<:h 



all this talk about Women's Lib, should males ahdJemales.be treated differently 
by aldministrative policy? If no differences are noted between^males and females 
'in terms^of goals,*^ reactions tx> faculty and importance of University functions,. 

Cthis time- treasured variable can essentially be ignored in^making such policies. 

J If differences exist, sex of the student should be taken into account in 
policy-making. 



Result's and Discussion 



The sixteen two-way MANQVAs- resulted in fifteen significant (p < .05) 
multivariate F-ratios. The F-values and degrees of freedom for^^th-e tests of- 
significance are presented in Table 1, . ' • " 

^ Responses by. the seniors in 'different Faculty groups differed signifi- 
cantly on each Of the clusters of Items except statemetfts alJout non-najor 
faculty. For th^ students' initial Faculty groups, four significant dif- 
ferences were -noted'. These occurred for: "Importance of goalsXyring college''; 
"Degree of fulfillment of goals" §^ "Contribution of courses to -fulfillment of 
\goals";,and "Importance* SUNV/B functions actually have. ''' 

Only three significant mulMvariate F-ratios wene noted for differences 
between the sex groups: nales and females differed 'significantly on the *im- - 
portance of their ^okls durinf^ pollege when.sex was crossed witji the se^r^prs* 
present Faculty (but not" wiiien this .variable was crossed with the S^s'. initial 
'Faculty) ,^ai:id the two sex' groups' differed significantly in regard to state- 
ments about non-major faculty members after controlling foj: eithe^r the students' 
^nitial'or present Faculty affiliation. ' ^ 

One -signif j.cant multivariate -F-rAtio for an interaction between a Faculty' 
'variable and the sex variable also was'note<^ Thi^ occurred for the set of' 
• 'degree of fulfillment of goals during college" items\. ^ . ' 

. Jhe students' preseptT Faculty is clearly the' most tiijiportant variable sm:- 



veyed here. TTie* nature -of these sighificant differences can be ascertained 
b 
w 

1 



wlt^ the sample^ meah"^ for the itefns wTiere significant .mulAvariate^ F-ratios ' 



by examining the grpup means, by contrasting each individual Faculty group 



Deviation or D-type .contrasts w^ere used for this plarpose*. 



.46 

were noted, and by noting whicli goal items, major and non-major fac.uity or 



0 



importance of functions statements, received significantly different responses 
by the groups o^^seniors. These detailed analyses are too lengthy to go into 
here, but a summarization -^of them follows."^ ♦ ^ . 

The *dif ferences are largely stereotypical; ^ For students wittf majors in 
Arts and Letjlfers , "in^^^ease.d openness/skill in interpersonal relationships" 
had heen a more important goal, and "care*^"^ preparsftion" a le^s important* 
goal than for seniors in generals Engineers attributed less^ importance to 

four of these goal items saying In essense; intellectual and vocational goals- 

# " ' — 
are more important to tbpm than interpersonal and personal goals. Students 

in Health Sciences claimed "career preparation"- to be highest on their list 

^ of goals^ well above the marginal mean, as was "inch^eased openness/skill in 

interpersonal relationships ." 'Students in Social Sciences attributed less im- 

portance to 'career preparation" and "development; of critical thinking and ^ 

problem solving skills" than did seniors in general. Seniors studying Manage" ^ 

nent rated "career preparation^' as their most Important goal, signif icantdy . 

'more important to theiji than to seniors in^ gener"^! , but "increased knowledge 

'of humanities, social science, and natural science" as their second. least 



important goal," well below the marginal me^n. Perhaps the most interesting 

> • ^ . • • • - ^ \ ^ - 

.responses vere by students in Natural Scie,nces who rated the importance of . ' 

all items Similarly to the group in general, and. responses 'by students with 

• double or special majors who emphasized the importance of "development of 

critrc;4l thinking and problem solving skills" and "increliged knowledge of 

hum.anities, social sciejice, and natural science" to a greater -degree than the 

average senior* 

Similar difference^ pervade the other two questionnaire areas. Students 
' in ^Arfrs and Letters ^a^Ld fewer of their major faculty give them "out-of-class^ 
Assignments that arer reasonable In length" than students overall. Students 
in Engineering ijidiCa^ted tftat a larget proportjion of their major faculty 
, tr.eated them impersonally, avoided contact with them outside the classroom, 

and gave^assignments that itere irrelevant to th\j>ourse than did seniors iii 

'^^ • . • • ^ » ' ' 

geperaL. Students in Health Sciences indicated a larger proportion of their 

faculty expressed "concern and dedication to their professional area" and 



A more detailed analysis may be obtained through'* inquiry to the 'author. 
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^ "r^ated material to contemporary life** than, did seniors i4,-^ther Faculties. 
Students in Educatio.aa.L_SJai.djLes believed the UniversitY....st.reaaesJtlie^J!*DXQmQ_-' L 



tion of knowledge and interest in world-wide issues** to a lesser extent than , 

students in general. Social' Scidtice students believed the University to be 

' ' / ^ 

■ promoting exoellence in te^ching*^ to a lesser extent that did students iti 

genjeral. And so om- I ^ - - 

The whole point to the numerous ways' students in the various Faculties 

differ is that a substantial .amount of the recruitment pf students, policy 

changes to- accommodate students, and further 'institutional research, mustT'be 

^ undertaken on the administrative level of individual Faculties rather than at 
the centralized level. Given this kind of research,, both Faculty and students 
are better able to assess the programs which they provide or consume. Discre- 

♦ panci^s between Faculty and student opinion of importance of goals and func- 
tions can. indicate. a number o% things. Students of a particgular major' may 
feel. a particular goal or importance function is le^s or more important than 

' do Faculty members. This may result from a gene^^l and honest mis\inderstanding 
by students or misdirected aspirations on their parts or failure of tHfe Faculty 
to define and implement the goals and functions-..they believe are important. 
^ the other hand,^ recognizing 'ifhe importance of various goals', and functions 

- to stujdents within their Faculty, they may want; t£> nicdify their programs to 
support fu^.llment of these goals. 

/ Other analyses t>^.this data, showed that nearly half ^(46 perc;ent) of th^s 
sample changed majors .during their tenure ^t;' SUNY/B (10)'. 'Althgugh this is 
^not necessarily undesirable or "problematic for adm*inistrators, it may be a 
>problem for. students . 'A^^'thfe statistical analyses ''controlled** ror jdiffererices 
attributable to sex, it is not at, all impossible that' students originally 

- chose jnajors which stereo typ^j[,ally attt'act greater propo^-tTons'of a certain; 
sex group, then during their college career, cha^gfed to a different piaj-or ' , 
-which morar>9ompletely f it their ^stereotyped views of *^hemselves . If the 

. ficatl^on^ of t;;|iis la'i;gp^roportiph.o''f students changing majors are, prQblem_atxc, 
, certain administrajtiv.e "policy changes may be warranted./ ' ' \ 

Administrators at the centralized level cannot b^^ left out of this,, -how-' . 
*'ver. If the results of inst'ituti6nal research revehl a rather negativfe pver-^ 
all response* to a goa^, 'faculty statera:€nt, or impor.Jt^nce j^f 'function stafreSfent 

' : ■ - • - ' S^- :. t 



which -admioistrators feel necessary and impo r tan tf^ examination of policy and 
its imprications on tfie UnivieM^it'y level is warranted. Again, human judg- 
ment arid, perhaps, further research wiH.'Ibe needed to pinpoint £he sources of 
this problem. Differences 'in th^ endorsement of items by sex is one example 
of a^ problem that must "be 'bandied at 'this, level. One of the significant 
^multivariate F-ratios noted in this report (after controlling for the students 
^present Faculty), occurred because males were more positive aboa| non-major 
V facility members than females. • Specif^ically , a greater proportion of men than 
- wpmen^ felt non-major faculty gave fairer grades. • Females more frequently than 
maples Tn'dlca^aaj^^^ bhey^ were given* les's "opportunity to pai^ic^^ate in dis- 
cussions^ ask questions, and express points of^view." If such a blatant ex- 
pression of sex bias does, indeed, exist ,' it ^must be remedied immediately. 
It's the law. . • 

^ Similarly, those colleges and universities th^t can most accurately ^de- 
scribe their functions and goals and demonstrate fulfillment of th'Sm are most 
apt to attract -and maintain a viable student body. It is also a law: of 
economics* of survival. 
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""A GOAL* PROGRAMMING MODEL FOR FACULTY TEACHING LQAD. EQUALIZATION . 

^ ' ; . ^ ' ^ ^ ^ • / ' • . • - • 

. • _ ' Robert Lewis ■ '--v^ 

University of .Massachusetts. ~ Amherst 

I. Introduction - St/tement of the Jroble?i ^ ^^7' ^ 

IjL a universit/f where program enrollments are* changing aiid restrictive 
faculty recruitment policies are in- effect, wide variations .in faculty 
teaching load's develop over time.^ For example^ Table 1 depicts faculty 
tfeaching Iqads at UMass/Amherst for fiscal year 1976. Teaching loads (student 
credit hburs per .full-time equivalent faculty)\range from a low of 340.9 to a 
"high of 1028.3 for 'undergraduate level teaching and. from a low of. 143.1 to a 
high of 317*.2 for graHudhe level teaching. . f' - 

Academic managers ^can respond to jthis situation in several ways* One 
response might^be to encourage the sharing, of ~£g.,culty between schools and 
colleges In order to teach coui^es- that are similar in content. Table 1 
provides some evidence that this prae>ti(L^ already exis'^s. For example, « 
teaching loads in*the Interdisciplinary Programs were not calculated* because 
of the understatement" of .the ^number of faculty, in those programs due to the 



sharing of faculty from Humanities and Fine Arts. Wdle -other exa^iiples of " 
the sharing^of faculty might not be as substantial as this ot^e, it is not dif- 
ficult to imagine instances of faculty teaching^ outside their discipline. ^ 

^ \^€tore implementing sugt ^ policy, whicli might meet with apposition from 
those faulty who' are discipline -oriented, i^t would be usefui^to^have' some , 
.measure of the equalization in teaching loads . that would result. If the pos- 
sitl^ improvement wete rather ^minimal, a decUsiop^might l^e tnade to investigate 
•some other course of actioni * . - - ■ ^ 

One*mddel that provides a framex*7ork within -which one can investiga^te the 
policy of sharing faculty ^is' a goal programming model. However", before pr|-, 
stfnting a model for "faculty teaching load equaliSalxon, it will b^ useful ii; 
^ first describe th^ general characteristics of goal progr.amnring. ^ ' ^'^ 



- 'H 



TABLE 1 - FACULTY TEACHING LOADS AT UMASS-/AMHERST FOR FISCAL YEAR 1976 . 



SC>100L/C(^LL£GE 



F.T.E . 
FACULTY 



Humafiities & Fine Arts 363.3 

.Social alBehavioral Sjci. 176.9' 

Nat'uca-V sW. & Math. • 264.3 ' 

Food^& Natural Resources -41^.7^ 
\ETigineerin]f ' " " ,90 

B#s4hess' A* . . . ^ - :68, 5. 

Physical Education " 'zi^Zy^ 

Education ... -^^--.sO^^ 
Intferdjscip^lnar^'""^"-'" * 13,0 . ■ 




• INSTRUCII'ONAL^ 
• LOAD- 
UNDERGRADUATE " 

• ^ - 

.--120,-995. • 
•--^ -91,-426^ ■ . 
• ;l-17,4-~g9- 
■" €8; 245* . 

-•• ;i9^:6-3"a:v';-. 

/: ":-4"2^52' > 
; 20-^3' , : 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
- LOAD 
GRADUATE 
■ (S.C.H.) 

§,286 

U , 9 ,489 

. i 1,403 
y - 6,292 

4,634 ^ • 
V " 8,664 
. 980- . 



:--27',629'' ■ l'\ "■■-16^331^- 




TEACHING ' 
LOAD 
UNDERGRADUATE 
(S.C.H. /F.T.E.)- 



402.9. 
728.9 
620. I- 
789V^ 
340.9 ; 
1,0^8.3' 
708. -6 
i 578.1 ' ^ 
- 990,5" 
-1 ■'. ' - 

■^ 632.2 



>. . Amherst; Campus • - _;?l,26Zt3r^-«i 

}:> ^ . 1 UnderstatemgftLjjf .faculV in Intefdisclpltnary Pr.o.granis ^iu^-tp shartngrb? facuTty from other schuo^s 
peel udes ac'curate ca^caT^'tion.of^rteacWnlg loads..* 



TEACHING 

LOAD 
GRADUATE 
(S.CH./F.T-E) 



, ■' ■ 184.4.' . 
. '15214 ■ 
-19^.t) ' 

♦ 

143.1 • 
■". 317.2 <o 
230.6 

' ^ 290.0 ■ 
• 1 

•' 216.1 



and colleges 
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V * ■ II, * General *Goal" Pnsgraniming Model * ' . ' 

' ^ ■ . ' ' - -- - 

^S, * Goal programming is a variation of linear programming. As such it is a 

'"^ technique for jnihimizing^or maximizing) a linear objective function subject ^ 
to a set of linear constraints. The important difference between goal pfo- 
gramming ^and linear programming" is that in go^ programming the objective 
fun'ction contains the surpli/5 va-riablV (amount of goal exceeded) -^^rtd the^|^ , 
\ slack variable (amounXjof goal unat-tained) for each go^l, whereas' in linear 
• \. programming the objective function contains the decisiori variables. 

Figure 1 depict:P^a mathematical description of th^ gene^^l^ goal, program- 
ming model. - Equation ' (0) defines the 'objective function. As indicated, it 
is possible^.tp weight the slkck and surplus variables for each goal, which 

allows investigation of priorities ^or competing goals. , ' 

• ' ^ < / ' 

Equation (1) defiiies the constraint set which consists.^-of gne equation 

^ for each goal. The technological coef f icienik in each equ^^tion defitres the 



contribution of 6aeh decision variable to the attainment of that goal. The 
^ - ' / V; ^ • .\ ^nC^ ; ^ ^ " ' % 

slack and surplusj-^yariables also -appear in ea'ch gbal equation.' 
' , ^ ^ ' • • ' ' ^ «• • 

, Equation (2) states t^t all decision A/ariables will take on. nonnegative 

val.ue3.- - . ^ • . 7 * ' . • 

III.' Faculty Teaching Load Equalization Model ^ . ^ ^ I ^ 

Figure 2 depicts a biatl>ematical "deS'criptfion of the faculty teaching load 
equali:5ation model..- Equat^^ __C9jl,. define s^ the pbj.,ective As before, 

it* contains the slack and iin^\slii'plus varlaBleije*; however, they are unweighted, 
' It- is assumed that both uSfde^r^ifete and graduale^ instruction are of equal' 
importa'ncei ' A ' ■ . . . 

Equatioti (1) defines the g^?fiti^.**of satisfyingvthe demai% for instruction, 



^^at the undergraduate level. Xhere?-iS;-on'e '^uat'icJn. for each department. The 

'* I * * 
ass^im^tion is- made th'at all faciilliy who teaeh in a department at the unde^- 

graduate^ level carry* the same aye^age teaching load for that department regard- 
>less:o^ where they originate. " . K-^ • ^ ' * 

. . Equation v(2). defines the goal of* satjLsfyMg the ^demand for instruction at 
^he graduate level., As for tfi© vundergraduatefl^evel , there is one equation for 
each department, and the same as sumption -regarding the. graduate teaching load ^* 
holds. ' - ' ' ' « ^ ^ . ^ ' S 

18o • ^ • . 
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FIGURE 1 -* GfNEBAt^lT^ROlRAMMI NG MODEL 



^MINIMIZE*: 



N 



SUBJECT TO:' E A- . X. - st + sf ='G. 



WHERE ^^ 



the jth^dac'Ts^^ variatfle 



.7 , ' 

i'= 1. 2,...M 

■ . ./ 

j' = 1. 2...,'.N 

■'AS 




.,(1) 



C2) 



A. . =' the technological coeffici^t for ^tii^-^jth-, decision 
»•?'. ^^'ayi-e in the ith'goal ^ . 



G. ; = the 1th goal, " ^'7^, ' 
st. ^the surplu5-v^4a-bl^e-#©^r--'^ ith goal 



1 

=Hhe s^'iack var,iSb3Le for .the ith-goa 




W. the 
1 



r th^ ith.goal 



tiv*fe vveightyOf 
the numbar of goals *• " ,/ 
= the number of de^^sion variables, - 



■ ( 



f ■ 



/ 
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FIGURE 2 - FACULTY TEACHINfi L'5aD EQUILIZ'?ETON MODEL ' ^ 
\ ^ ■ • ' , ^ ■ " . . • 



\ 



(1) 




„L. E „T. ..^X. . - + s: = A. for j = 1,2,...N ' . , / (2) 

Gj ?1,J. Gl.J Gj Gj Gj_- .■> ' 



/ 



i=l 

N 



U^;-,iU^J-fuTijfi . fori,jV.7,2,...N-(' (4) 



' ;,X. , > o" X. , > 0 ; • for i ,j = l,2v...N . ' (6) 



WHERE: • ,.T. . ..X.' . = number of full -tiffle» equival ent faculty from department * 
U i,j u i,j teaching at the undergraduate" 1-evel in department j .' 

pT. . pX. . = number of ful 1-tjme' equivalent faculty froin .(department ' 
ijrj i3 teaching at thq graduate level in department j 

'U 1 ,j = index of shared teaching* at the undergraduate^ level* 

^ . . ' for faculty from' department' i/hr department j 

'Mi . ^ ' ' ^ f ^ 

G^i = index of .shared. ^teaching -at the graduate level for 



^ faQully from departmental in departm^t j 



If 



F. ' * = number of full-time equivalent faculty for 
\ . departifient i | - ' ' ' ' ' 

. — « -. ' €^ \ — 



• 1 



,1. . = instruct+onrT load (student credit Kours)'at- 

-^•^ • ttfe undergraduateflevel for.defpartm.ent j. . /' . ^ 

A^^ • ^ instructionaV^oad at the ^graduate, level for 

, ' department j * \ ' / \ 

i,L. ^ = average teaching load"(sttident^.credit hpurs per^ 

^ ^ • ' full-time -equivalent ^faculty)- at the undergraduate^ 

* . , . level for- departrrrent, j . 

- 1 =• average teaching load at' the graduate level foe 

' -'^ depart^nei^r j . > ^ ^ 

yST • ^ = slack variable at the. undergr5Ldu^fi*)evel for ^ * , • 

^ *,^epartiTidnt j * ^ , , ^ ' 'V 

IjS. surplus Vari^iblQ .at^he undergraduate level for 

^ . > department j ^ . ^ , * ' * , /'^ 

_ *="S-'lack iarj'able*at the graduate levgl for c^epartment j 

pS. y. surplus va«iable at thagraduate- level, for department- j 



= number of -departments * 



f 



Equation (3) requires that' all^ available faculty, teach somewhere in the 
system.- This may create a surplus (too mucH instructional capacity) in a de~ 
'partment, which would decrease fhe average teaching Ipad for those faculty 
teaching in that department. Likewise, .it may er^£e^a slack (too little an-.' 
structional capacity) in a department, which wouldf'^increase the av^rVge for 
those faculty teaching in that department. * , • \^ , 

Equation (4) sets an upper bound , on the number of faculty from (depart^- 
menfi that can teach in department j at the .undergraduate- level. /Lilcewise. 



^ Equation (5) sets' an , upper bQund at the graduate level , 



V 



/ 



quation (6) states that all ^decision variables take on npnnegative valties 



IV. Implementation ol the Model * . . ,^ 

Th"e » determination of an index of shared teaching, T, is cruciaI»to this 
• .model. One way .to generate^t would be to base it^ on an Induced Course Matrix. 
. (Briefly,, an Induced Course Lo:ad Matri^i measures the number of* student credit 
. h^ours, SCH, tha^ a full-time equivalent student in department i takes in'de- 
v^pattment- j ^i'nce a- student commonly takes the largest ' share of his instruction 

in his own de^partment , "the"* shared Reaching index could be j^ef erenced^ against 
^ this value. Fot examjple, ^ full-time equivalent^ student in Department A takes 

8' SCH in Department A, 3 SCH in Department B, 2 SCH in Department C, ^n^ 2 SCH 
•in Department -D. ^ The shared teacfiing indices for Department A would be as. 

follows : ' . . - I \ ' 

.The use of a ^shared teaching- index, generated as described above, assumes that 

' " the academic backgrounds of the facul,ty in a department are reflected in the * 

courses taken by the student majors of tha't department. In order to insure 

^ some minimal .level of academic background, it may be necessary to se,t some^ 

^o'wer limit on each^T_, , *(e.B. T. .2^ 0.1). ♦ ' 

• - ^ i,.1 ' 1,3 . - 

The. average -t'e^ching loads, L, are also important to^ the model. .The/ . 
might be based. on some itoprovement over previous ^erage teaching loads (I.e. 
an ihcrease.in average teaching loads <orJ those le§s than^the campus average 
Or a decrease in average teaching loads, fir "tho^e'^eater than the campus 
' *av^age). Alternately, each could be^set eqyal to the campus average. , 

'■ " ^ , ' . » * ^ 

Either method'would produce .useful resul4:s*. <, *•- 
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contains the teaching Ipacis, T Load, and instructional J,oad€, ^ 

I Load; ahd Table '3/ the teaching^ indices, T, for .one run of the model* 

The instructional loads for 'each school/college .are'' the same as i-n T^ble 1, 

while the teaching loads' aVe the same as* the campus average in Tablef 1. TM 

'/ • * 

teaching indices were generated as' described above. 

Table A contains the optimal solution of the model for the data just 

described. The" sVstem is almost in^balance with two exceptions, Jhe^re.is 

a slack of 535 SCH at the graduate .level. in Business and a surplus of 536 

. SCH at. the graduate level in Education. This represents an imbalance of 2.5 

FJE faculty xSystem wide.' It is interesting that this solution is one of 56 

alternate solutions each with the same imbalance- (1071SCH) . 

V. Ext.ension of the Model \ ♦ * • 
" ■ ■ I . V ' 

The faculty teaching load model*; discussedPso far only considers where 
faculty are able to teach,' not whefe'e they would prefer t'o tea^h. Figure 
3, depicts a mathematical model which extends the previous model to include 
this consideration; ^ '7 

. Equation (3) defines the^ gdal of satisfying faculty teaching preferences 
It includes an index' of desirability of teaching, D, which ia analogous to 
the index of shared teaching, T. . However, instead of measjjring the extent ^ 
to which teaching^can be shared, it measured the desirability of sfiating 
teaching. * ... 

Also incjtuded in Equation (3) is the faculty preference,* p. Since the 
desirability index, D, has a -maximum value of 1-, the faculty preference in 
eajch department will he ecjual to the number of faculty in eacfi department. 

Relative weights for undergraduate and* graduate instruction and faculty 
preference appear 'in the objective function. Equation (0), By assigning dif- 
ferent values to these weights, it is possible to investigate, various priori-- 
tie's for the three goals. Equations 1, 2, anjd 3. '/? 

All other egwations are the same as inf Figure 2. - . • 

VI. Implem e.n^ati'on of the 'Extended Model * 

V — ~-* '" "7 — ~. ■ — ' ; " ' ' ' 

Tab]^ 5^ contains the same test d^ta.as Table 2 with the addition of the 
weights' for faculty preference^ and instructional, loads, which Ve re chosen to 
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"TABLE 2 - FTE FACULTY, TE^CHIN'G>LOADS, AND INSTRUCTIONAL LOADS {ORIGINAL MODEL) 



DEPART 



FTE FAC T LOAD U T LOAD G I LOAD U I LOAD G« 



' ^901 
'99C2 
-99 C? 
*99C"i* 

99C5 
- 9^06 
' 9907^ 

990ft 
~^9C9- 

9910 . 



VUM/F ART B63.3 

SOG/B?^^,f^C '5.76.9 

FO/NAV/fc^S' lle•7^ 

PNGIN£^R ^0,0 

PUSI^>?SS h^^S 

•PHYS 'EOUC '33.2 

HEALTH SCI 5C.2 

^^DPCATIOjN ' 

INTEROISC 13tO 



623; 2 
623. 2 
623. 2- 
623f 2 
623. 2 
623. 2 
623. 2 
623.'2 
-623. 2 
623. 2 



, 216.1 
216.1- 

— 216. r 
il6.1 
216. 1 

— 216.1 
216.1 
216.-1 

— 216.1- 
.216.1 




. 120995. 

91^*26. 
— 117^89. 

682^5. 

19^38. 

h2352. 

20513. 

17952. 
2*'629 

5507 




-l- 



/ 
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.TABLE 3 - INDICES OF 3HARED TeXcHING (ORIGINAL MODEL) 



DEPART J T(T»J) U T(BJ) G 




^ >.205 
#06 0 

• 127 



7 




#191. 

• 370 
~#t)8 0 — 

• 00^6 ' . 
^129- " 

1.000 / 

• 236 
--^111-.- 

.Oi*> • 
1. OOl} * ' 



• 0*2 0 
.06 7 
. 020 
••036; 

" *,00 7" 
1\ 00 0 

• 0C3 
O.OOG 

• 0^6 
. 032 

' • t)t*l 

. OC 
* ♦ Oi.?3 
08 if 
.-00 8 
#016 

■ i.ood 

0. 000 . 

• 023 
4^01 

• 00 6 

.'ooi 
-.oof 

.^383 
. 05 3 
. Oil 
.015^ 

1-^ 00 0 ■ 
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^ . TABLE ,4 - OPTIM^l SOLUTION (ORIGINAL MODEL) 

0£PT J / UAHi ' 0£PT I NAH£ 




FJE FAC ' LfVEL 



HUM/F ART . 
HUM/F .ART 
HUM/F* AFT 
HUM/F ART 

hdmVF' apt 

T LOAD U ' ^ZZ.Z^ SURPLUS U 

taoad 0 in.L suRPiiis G 

9902 SOC/BEH SC 

^ , 9^02 SOC/PEH <5C 

" ^ 9902 ' SOC/^H SC 

9902 r SOC/CEH SC 
'■ 99C2 . S0C/8EH SC^ 



99M 
9901 
9933' 
9903 



HUM/F APT 
HUM/F ART 
-frAT SCI /MA 
NAT SCI/HA 
FO/MAT RFS 



.2 



oi SLACK ^U 
0. -SLACK G 



UHRAD 
GRAC 
'f^GPAD 
GRAO 
CRAO 

LvQAD 



99G1 
9902 
9902 
9905 
.9908 



G» I 

^.0* I LOAD 

f^UM/F ART 7i*,5 ^ 

SOC/BCH SC 
SOC/REH SC "'^^39i7 ■ 
ENGINEEF /+, Q 

HEaLth SCI . \ ii\2 



120995c 
^^9?86». 



U^RAO^ 
UGRAn 
GRAO 
UGRAO 
GRAD 



T LOAO^U ' ' 6?3,2 SURPLUS U 
' T LpAO G 216.1 SURPLUS G 
♦ ^^^^^^^^ 



9P03- 
9903 
-990^- 
9903 
9903 



NAT 
NAT 
'NAT- 
NAT 
NAT 
NAT 



S^I/MA 

SCI/^i 

SCI/f^A 
SCI/MA 
SCI /MA 



0. SLACK U . ^0, I LOAD U 91<*26. 

Ot SLACK' G f 0. I LOAD G 9^80. 



99?3 

990 if ^ 
oqp5 

99a7 
9909 



NAT SCI/^^A 
NAT SCI;mA 
"FO/NiAT RES 
ENGINEER 
PHYS' EOUC 
EDUCATION 



T LOAD U 6?3.2 SURPLUS U 
-T-X OAO-G ~^?16«1' SURPLUS G 

^99 0if^N FT)/ NAT R ES 
^ 9904 FO/NAT ^E'S 

990^1 ' FO/F^AT ^'S 



9^^^ JFO/NAT PES 
-99C't— ■ Fd/nAT F^'S 



990ti FO/MAT 
990if M FD/NAT 

-S^Oif FD/NA] 
990if FP/NAT 
990if ' FO/NAT 

•99Ctf FO/WAT- 



FFS 
f ES 
PES 
PcS 
F ES 
PES 



990if FO/NAT P^S 



i 

-T"l^^AO U -623.2 \. SURPLUS U 
T LOAD G 21,fa SUf>PLUS 

^ ^"—990 5 fNGINEEP ^ 

9905 ^FNGIN'EEF 
9905 .ENGINEER 
TTs^- 9905 • ENGINEER 

^990 5 ^ . FfiniNEFP 
Qq05' *EVG'lf^Ef,r 

- f 



4 J? » * ¥JJt** 

-9901 
,990? 
9^02 
9903 

990tf 
9907 
-9P0a 
990<J 
.9909. 
" 9910' 
9910 




Ur:RAD 
GRAO 
n^R.AO 
UGRAP 
HRAO 
GRAO 



Ot SLACK 

' HUM/F APT 
.SOC/EEH SC' 
•SOC/OEH '^C 
'NAT SCI/MA ' 11, q UCRfiO 

---FO/NAT-PES ^.S.S UGRAD 

FO/^^AT RES - 26. a GRAO 



117i*89^ 
11403. 



I LOAO U 
I LOAO G 

21. a -UGPAC 
1^.5 UGRAD -■ ' 

.5 GRAP 



PHYS EDUC 
- HEALTH SCI:r- 
EOUCATION 
•EOUCATICN 
"INTEfiQJSC- ^ 
INTFROIS^C 



1 



'■0» —SLACK 0 
0. SLACK G 



1.1 

■\3.f) 

6.7 

• 1 
T.l 

• 7 
i 

g' 

c. 



GR.\0 
Uf;RAO" 
UGPAD 
GRAOl 
— :;UGRAO \ 
GRAO 

1 LOAO 0 
I LO^AO 



682^* 5-1 
6292- 



9931 
9901 
99C^f 
990** 
99C5 
•9905 



HUM/r . ART 
>^UH/F AKT 
>0?NAT Pgs 
F,0/NAT PFS 
ENriNEER 



.-7- 
.4 
.8' 

'2.7- 
30. 0 
Hi. if 



UGRAP 

GPAO 

UG'RAO 

GRAP 

UGRAO 

GPAO 



T LOAO U 
T LOAP G 



» * * * ^ ¥ ^ «f * V * f ^ V i» ^ 

: ' 99X0 
/99'OG 

^- - • ' ' ^99*6 



SUP PLUS U 
-2-1 SUQPLU^ G 



, 1-963 n# 



•Ol'SINEES 

rusi f.'f^r 

BUSTNt.^.^ 



,0. . SI AH:k U O.SI LOAO u 

r. SLACK G 0. I LOAP G : (46 Vr. / 

9901' UUH/F APT i^.l, u'GPAO ' ^" . ' ' 

9901 HUM/F APT .7 GRAO 

9902 SOC/OEH SC 7 . - UG^PAP • 
9^:} 2 S0C/(3LH SC > \ i ' G'RAO 



192 



/I 
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^ TABLE 4 - CONTINUED 



DEP-T J 



NAME 



' OEPT I 



NAME. 



FTE FAC .LEVEL 



/ 



9P06 Bt'STNfSS 
9906 . BUSINESS 
' 9906 ^MSIMECS - • 

9906 .eusiNt'ss 

9«^06 BUSINESS - 
99v6 -BUSINESS . 
9906 \ eUSlNcSS 
9906 BUSINESS 

-^<?06- — BUSINESS-^ 
9906 BtJSlNESS 
90O6 ^BUSINESS- 

-9908 BUSINESS 
9906 BUSINESS 
990 6 . BU.SINESS: 

••99C6 ■ -BUSINESS- 
9906 PUSINESS: 



9903 
99n3 

■ 990^4 
990'* 
9905 
- 990^5 

.9906 
9906 



NAT SCT/MA 3*2 
,NAT SCI/HA 1,6 

-•FO/NGT PES -"7*1 ^ 

TO/NAT, P£S . 2.U 
^ENGI4>1EJER ' . Iir6 

'engineer -t — *^ 
business '♦1»8 ' 
business 26»7 

<598*7 -rPHYS'EOUC r3T" 

990 7 / R,HYS EOUC f.«». 

REA.ITH SCI . ..if. 

HEALTH SCI • #8 ~ 

EPUCATION ^ 3 /, 

EPUCATION .5 ■ 

-INTEROISC 1. ^ 

INTEROISC' 



990a 
9908 
9909 
•9909 

■89tP 
9910 



Uf R^AD 
GRAO . 
GPAD 
I^AO . 

';r>o 

G?1A0 
UGRAO 
GRAO 
7-UGRAP 
/ GRAO 
/ . UGRAO 
GRAO 
UGRAP 
aRAO 
■~UGRAO 
GRAO 



-T-LOAO U 
•7 vLOAD G 



627*2 



/ SURPLUS- U ' 
SURPLUS G « 



0. 
0. 



SLACK U 
SLACK r. 



0#"X LOAD U 



866£** 



535, I. LOAD r. 



r 



9907--- PMY-S.EO'JC --9901 .--HUH/F ART " -7'-GRA0 — 

99C7 PHYS-EOUC ,9902 ' SCC/EEH.SC " 5,3 UGRAD 
-9907 - P«YS^ErUC ' 90^2 S0C/8EH SC . .2 ^ TRAD 

'9907 PHYS ECUC - q90^5 ENGINEER'" GRAO 

99*07 PHY5 £DUC •'99G7 *PHYS EPUC , 23,2 UGf^^O 
9907 PHYS EOUC '9907 PHYS ^OUC 3; 9 GRAO 

^907' •P^^YS^-EPU'" 99C9- EOUC AT ION " — -?.6 U'^^RAO 
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FIGURE 3 - <FAGUbTY TEACHtNG,L"OAD EQOILIZATION MODEL 
• ■ WITH, PREf^ER'ENCE' GOAL ' " " 



MINIMIZE:' Vl. V? G^G^j. ^ U^? ^ X P^' ^ ' 

* "3=1 . - • ' ' • '1=1 . • ' ^ 

SUBJECT TO-: ^l. r ,T._^ .X^, . - ..s] ,,5^ for J - u'z...^ ' (1) " 

N ■ • ■ . •• ■ . 

• " ^ pT. . „X. . -■ pS^- + pS: = „I.* . for j = 1, 2,...N , (2) 

G J ^G l,J G-T,j G J G J GyJ . . . 



i = l 



E ,,D. . ,J. • ,,X. . + Z „D. . „T. . pX. . + pS. = P. .(3) 

U 1 ,j iJ 1 ,J U 1 ,J G 1 ,J G i,j G-i,j Pi . 1 

j-1 " - " for i = 1, 2,. ..tJ 

• I ,J. . -,,X. . E pT. -vX, . = F. fer i = 1, 2,..:N. (4) 

j=i ^ . • j=i ; ^ ; • ; 

't. . pX^ . < pT.. . F. r ^ for 1, .2\...N (6) 

G 3 ,J G v,j - G T,j 1 . . . ■ ■ . 



^: ^ ^ui'lj 6^4,- ° fori.J = l,2..;.N. (7) 



WHERE: ii^- • = index of desirability of teaching a{ the undergraduate ^ 

' ^ ^'•^ level for faculty from department .i in department j 

" pil- • = index of desirability of teaching at the graduate level 

. <► « 1 ,j ^Qj, faculty from department i in department "j 

^ 'p^ ■= faculty preference for departujent i . " 
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^ST ^= surplus variable for preference for department i 
' • ' » ^ * ' * v> .» 

W. = relative weight of ihstruction pit the undergraduate 



6"j 



P 1 



-level in department j • • - • ' . ^ 



pW. = i^eTative weight of instruction a-t-t-he graduate -level 



in department j • . " V 



W. = relative weight. of f^;culty preference* in'de^artipent i 
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demonstrate the e'ffects of the faculty preference goal and differing weights* 
for undergraduate ^nd^gra^jduate . ihstructional* loads. * * 

The values of the index. of- desirability of teaching were set equal to the'* 
index of shared teaching in Table 3*. \ ' ' , • - 

Table 6 contains the optimal solution of t^e model .for the dat3 juet de- 
seribed. There is more, imbalance in this solution than in the one shown in. 
Table 4. .There is, a surplvs'of 5201 SCH at the underg^traduate- level in Humahi-, 
ties and Fine Art$, a surplus of 10354 SCH at the undergraduate level in 
Engineering, and a slack of 156*32* SCH at the undergraduate* level in IJwsines^. 
This , represents an imbalapceof 2i. 1 FTE faculty^system wide. - . * 

The Increased imbalance in this solution resulted from the addition' of 
the goal of satisfying faculty preference. X^e imbalance appears at the 
undergraduate level due to th^ increased .weight given" to satisfying demand 
for instruction at the graduate level relative to the undergraduate lev^el. 

VII^ Conclusion - "^'alue'^of the Model 

' - ■ , ' ' ■■ . ' ) 

the goal prbgramraing formulation of the faculty teachin'g.^load equaliza- y. 
tion pr^ljlem provides one approach ^o resolving the imbalances ±n faculty 
teaching loads that develop^ in an environment of changing program enr9llments 

vand restrictive .faculty recruitment policies. > 
• For the data us6d ^in testi^, .Which came from a rea^l setting,^ significant 
re'ductlons in teaching load variations resulted from application of the -unodel . * 
Whiil'e the results are not conclusive^ they do demonstrate the potential in- 
herent\ in thi^ .approach. • . ^ ' ^ ^ ^ ' • 

^ Alsp, it has -beeii' shown that it is possible to' incorporate faculty pre- 
ferences in the model.. With this Addition, the need for differentially 
weigliting faculty .preferences ^ijd/^iAstfuctio*nal loads becomes apparent. 

Hence, jLn one modfe-JL three elelhents. of short-range instructional plannixjg 
have been co^.n,e.d.^^ Th^ty are <1) demand 9br instruction, ^2) the faculty^ 

'available to satisfy , the deraknd, t^B^x workloads, and their preferences, and ^ . 
(3) the priorities for resolving conflict between the' first two elements. ,1' 
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. . ' •. ' . "TF 'ONLY'THEY WOULD "LISTEN .". ." 

ACADEMIC DECISIONMAKERS AND ' INSTITUTIONAL- RESEARCHERS > " ' 

«. * • ... . • ,• . * • ■ 

t V Andrew T, Ford 

New Hampshtre College and University Council 

- ^ . ^'^ ^ ^ ^ . ' ^ . 

" ^ Who* s, not listening, academic. <deti*sioninakers or institutional researchers? 

To put.it another way, who*6 not talking clearly or , effectively. The answer, 
in a word, is both — for academic decisionmakers as well as institutional re-^ 
searchers ar§ neither listening, nor^ talking, to one another. Exceptions to 
this assertion, and ot^t's that follow, undpubtedly abound, but they may be 
the exceptions that pro^e the rule-v In any case, I begin this afterngoh*^ pre- 
sentation* with "the premise that more often than riot these parties do not com*- 
nunicate, and that those who do can always use help in sharpening fcheir listen- 
ing aijd communicating skillst - I shall now review why they don*t listen to one 
another,, suggest how institutional researchers can improve this , situation, and 
Qonclude by identifying several vital ^areas where, improved communica'tion may be 
"critical to an institutional*^ s surviv^ST?" = , ' ' . \ 

^ut most simpl/T^cademic decisionmakers don * t listen to what institutional 
researchers* h^ve to say b'fepause they are not interested., 'Twined in traditional 
academic iiisciplines and' having s^^aled career ladders anchor^d'^to^hat disc^i- 
pline with rung s'^ made of serving ori committees, teaching within the 4ep^tmfent, 
and publisKing wjLthin the field, these individuals, fp^r the most part, have not 
developed a sustained intei?est in higher education as a field Worth studying. 
Moreover, their very success prompts skepticisnj atout the need .for sjjch an in- 
xterest. This skepticism extends to institutiotial researchers a§ representatives' 
of this specialized interest in. .higher education, and perhaps helps explain the 
disdain* wit)i which traditional. -academics view Ed.D, dfegrees-, . ^ > 

'Apprehension strengthens this disdain. Apprehension that the 'on-the-job 
training reTbfeived (that is, the administrative and managferi^l skills developed, 
however inadver.tently) might be inade^j^te to the task and exposed t;hrough the^ 
efforts of the institutional researcher^ ' 'Remember in this context that the major 
ity of academic administrators inhabit a world of waiting: chairmen are waiting 
to be deans, deans are waiting to beViQe Wesidents or provosts, and provosts to 
be presidents or chancellors. Under thes^ V^^^^it ions, 'research that so much as 
suggests l^ss than perfect pe^rfprmance threatens #^he academic decisionma4cer 



.Institutional researchers should be" aware of another fearr that they 
- awaken in academic administratots--t^e fear that institutional stlidies will 
^ unleash, albeit unintentionally, ;dark, . disruptive, even disastrous- ^^rces amoRg 
i the fac'ulty. Having ^isen from the ranks so to speak, academic decisionmakers ' ' 
believe only they have their finger on the'faculty's pulse, and they live^in y; 
almost constant fear that* it will be quickened to stroke proportions by «n 
^ unwitting institutional analysis. * • ^ . ' * » 

' * • ' For these .reasons^, and obviously others, academic decisionmakers are 'no t^ 
espectally'^nterested in what institutional researchers have-^6^s^y. To make 
matters worse, some academics are •di^nterested-7that is, they ^consciously 
disavew the products of institutional research. .1 recall an academic vice 
president telling the representatives from SRG's Campus" VIII that he didn't 
care how good the data aiid reports were, they still \^ould make no difference 
in the way he ran \\±s college* Thejreaisons- for such disintere.st are. fairly * 
, complex, ^yet one stands out rather clearly, It' is that acade^ilcs distrust the. . 
results of institutional research (perhapfe .becaust they want to); thus^ they 
' focus *pnv and enjby retelling, stories*'-of bad data<or reports.. The current 
tale making the rounds, and one tliat is surely apocryphal, begins by observing 
that City University of New York enrollments ar^ down 17%* this year.*^ It then 
' tells of how the first study prepared at bUNY analyzlng^ the financial impact^ 
of imposing tuition failed to build in a student attrition factor* that would 
result from this major policy change. True or not. It seems certain that^'^ll 
institutional researchers are suffering from a bad. press. . 



^ . A bad press notwithstanding', institutional researchers are not free of ; 
blame for academics not listening. While^.tje all ajjpreclate'the utility .of ^ 
multi-p^urpose survey instruments, we should be cautious about relying upon ; 
'mulfl-purpose ^repotts, for they tend to have minimal impact. Recipients, of ; 
such documents, especially when they are indisposed to begin with;, simply will \ 
not sift through, the layers; columns, or rows of -data in search of what they 
consider relevant. The Impact-i-or , . if you, prefer, readability — is further re- 
duced when insufficient *care and attention is., devoted to the report's' fo^rmat. 

«7 * 

I, fancy myself an. advocate for Institutional research, yet even I somet3,mes . 
think your reports are designed princip'aLly for ptof^ssional colleagpeS else- 
where,' rather 'than the particular, intra-institutional audience. A related 
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point centers on the report's^ significance • Researchers, in my view, can be ' ^ 
neither to*o J>asic. nor too elementary when explaining the significance of 
their* data. Indeed, a 'g^wd rule of thumb might 'be that if a report is so 
elementary that you would be embarrassed to, share it with a fellow institu- 
tional researcher i then it is rfeady to be released. 

Concerns for format and significance should obviously take into account^ 

** » ' " ^ ' , ' . » 

the audience for whom the report -is intended. ' I recall an academic dean who 
* ♦ ' 

for several* years had bee^ receiving frqm the registrar's office Semi-annual 
reports on student attriti^l^ As^iSoon^.as they hit her desk, she quickly 
scrawled "file" in the top, right-hand Vomer* and fefl them to. the "out" bask- 
ket. Not until the report title vas changed from "student attr-ition" to 
"stvdent retention and attrition" did she finally bother to *look inside. It 
turns out that she felt that attrition was the Director of Admissions and 
the Dean of Students ^problem, whil^ retention was her concern since retained ' 
students received- .the education" for whic^ she felt responsible. Hers is surely 
a naive or narrow view,' and hopefully one that is^tiot too common, but in^titu- 
tional^eseaij^ers must be*aware of, and alert to; nuances of this, sort if 
they want acadeirtics to listen. ' - * . . . 

"^T^et's now shift gears slightly *and discuss why institutional researchers 
&on't listen to academic dec'isionmakerS*. In some respects, tlie following is ^\ 
a i^irrbr image of my earlier comments about academi(C .de^qisionmakers -'as non- * ♦ 
listeners. Thus, for example, institutional researchers aren't Ifiptening b^-^ 
cause they are*l^ati; esp^c'ially interested in ^what academics^ have to' say. ' 
Through eitber formal or on-the-job training, institutional reseaa?chers culti-^^jfT 
vate a prof es.sional interest in higher ^educat^on as a field of study. As 
sophisticated, highly trained students, they frequently have little faith in, 
and less patience for,, people who have merely worked their way up the ranks, 
witHout benefit of formal training and without » at -least by implica..tion, ac- 
quiring the overview institutionalvresearchars deem essential far really under- 
Standing how the' institution works and ought' to work. At best, this impatience 
comes through as a kind of conceit concerning what is importatit *^nd what has 
to;be done; at worst, it^ transmits a xfatjier condescending and hence offensive, 
attJtutfe. . ' 



' Allow me to illustrate bhis point with a short, but true, example. The ** 

chairman — let's call him Professor Hui of .the Oriental Languages Department 

at. a southern university — asked the institutional researcher, Dr; Joiies, t*D 

ascertain the cost of teaching Classical Chinese olrer each of the last thr^e 

years and to cpmpare these costs to the teaching of other languages in this * 

and other departments'. .Dr. Jog^es, at that time^ was d.e.|ply ^immersed in a 

♦ * < ♦ ' * 

crash program.j ordered by the* President, to identify ways of reducing that 

year's operaj/ig budget "^o as to erase a projected deficit of $250,000. in 
*, addition, with the end of* the fi^rat semester di^awing raifidly ta a clase^ he 
knew his staff would soon be deluged by student, evaluation of teaching forms 
that had to *be processed according to a previously agreed upon timetable. Un- 
fortunately.,^' however , instead of identlfy'lng *these constraints, Dr» Jones chose 
simply to inform Professor Hui that, institutional prlo'rities preve^ited him 
from fulfilling the request in the imine(^i^te future, but that if Professor 
Hui resubmitJted it in the spring, he (Dr. Jones) would. see what he .could dp. 
Subsequent conversations made clear that Professor Hui left this encounter 

thinking he had been brushed off bjf tlie insti^^utional researcher whose job, 

( ' * * <j ' * 

whatever it was, was notS^o support the concerns' of department chairmen unless 
♦ ^ \ V 
and untij. it .had nothing batter to do. ^ V 

Another reas,drf institumonal researchers teiid not to listen to academic » 

decisionmakers is that th%y_ire*not deeply iitterested in Institutional pol±- ^ 

tics. They believe the data ought to stand by Itself ^hd, if you will, speak 

l^r itself, whereas academics vant constantly to review tfi^ political, .context 

g^ecause it not only colors the data,. b.ut also occasionally oblitefates it al- 

together. From this position, unfortunately, somg institutional researchers 

slip over^the precipice and fall into the, pit of believiilg that the data or 

report is the decision ,itself, that th^ere are no alternatives to ^t. ^When 

•this happens, storms break out ajl^pver. _ . ' " . 

Most of us know of at l^ast one 'liberal arts college attempting to devklpp 

career emphases, while continuing rather traditional programs ,w^lch, by any 

measure', are ^not' carrying their weight. Yet ,vwhen .inst^itutional rese^archerls 

confront the dean or vice -president; with this fact, he or she stubbornly re- 

• fuses even to consider terminating the "program simply because he or she be- 

^^ieves siich programs are essential to .what a college is all' about, that there 



would not be\a "true college" left if the$e programs were rolled back or yiimi- 
natVd. -Lt will be a long time'befdre data' overcomes this sl;<IFborness, a ^tub- 
.bbmes^.-fcl&th which, by the way, I h^ve a good deal of sympathy'. At any /rate, 
incidents such as, these remind us, all ^at there is a huge differencJe ^tween 
a 'report and a decisi'on'. ' ^ . • • , 

Continuing the mirroV .image, academic decisionmakers also are not free of 
blame ''for institut'ionaf researchers not listening. Recalling academic decision- 
makers' previously discussed attitudes towa;:d . institutional researchers, we . 
should not be surprised thaf they tend to be rdth^r circumspect in deaj.ing with 
you. ■♦-Fearful of bein| embarrassed by the expertise of others and unwilling to/- 
share the political details- of what they are up to, they jrSquently will giv^ 
you only a piece of the problem. Yet, they nevertheless hope "that you will / 
develop the entire-picture or answer- they seek. Ii) this context, watch for/ 
sudden changes. of heart. If, for example, the chairman or dean, out of a 
clear blue sky, suddenly desires specialized .reports on tBaching*,.^ectiveuess ,^ 
be sure you, for your 6wn.;sake as well as iihe' institution ' s, kno/vhether 
.the intent is to save or get rid of a particular professor. ^ . . I 

^ademic decisionmakers contribute further'to the lack, o^ .communication 
by usi.ng j^gon, jargon/ they are personally unfamiliar with. I thijvk ofi the 
provost who'used the i^rms "headcount faculty" and "F'.T.E. Faculty" intfer- ' 
changeable*, until'lTe attacked the work of the vice president for institutional 
research once too often at the president ' s 'staff meeting. A knife c^uld -slice 
the 'silence that descended ^ui^on that meeting. when the vice president showed 

the provost the^error of his ways. 

. Finally',, academic-decisionmakers contribute to the lack- of comniunication 
by frequently not knowing how^ to pose questions adequately. Precisely^ because 
^'thejr are not ' specialists , they -do not. know Kow to phrase concern^, and questions 
"with words that are instantly meaningful to instit,utional researcTiers . Perhaps 
the best story to lll[istrate this point is the academic dean whom our office 
approached about pilot "testing the utility! and cost effectiveness- for sm^ll, 
liberal arts colleges of a computer generated induced course load matrix. 
After a -signiTicant 'investment of time and energy, he finally relented and we 
went ahead and collected the data. Only after we returned with the '^completed 
reports did- he finally realize—or at le^ast admit—that he had been doing ; 
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ICLM's for- years. 7 .by/hapd. * The point of this story, of course, is that^^ie'^J 
felt the need' for thys information, but didn't know how to express^i^in 
meaningful terns. / . • ' ' ^ 

. Thus it appears/ that neither -institutional researchers nor academic decl- 

/ . . , . . ' 

^ sionmaker-s are listening to one another. ;At this juncture, it seems appro- 

priate to^discus^s what institutional researchers, as opposed to 'academic deA 
oisioiimakers-Vho are not here, can do to improve this situation.. 

Some of/the points I would make. under this heading. are obvious and haVe 
been mentironed earlier: \when possible, stop generating- multi-program data 
reports/ analyze the audience or recipients before deciding upon a ^format and 
iss"&iW a study; be ^lert to the unintended consequences—especially ' political - 
.<:onseduence6--of what you .are doingT\^nd find out the real-purpose of what you 
are h'eing asked to do.. . . ' <- 

lln addition to the^se" sp,ecif ic, points, i there are a couple of mope' pnerad 
ones V would like to touch upon lightjy. Since we. afe all in the edi/cati-on " 
busings, it seems ^pedially 'appropriate that -we try to t^ach one ^nother/ 
In the Vontext of these remarks^ this means that^J am suggesting, tl/at yqu- con- 
sciousl:^adopt ^he.role of teacher„as well as the more traditional role of a 
support service.' Steel up the cotirage,, take the time, and. try t6 teach your 
academic colleagues about what 'you can do and what you cannot do. But don't 
undertake this task lightly— first /study the literature on interventj^on* and 
teaching 'strategies and^then develop* a plan of attack most suited to the 
audieftce. . * . . .i* 

This recurring theme of knowing your audience bring^s to mind an observa-^" 
tion offered by David Reisman. In a discussion concerning the best^way to^ 
train •feducatl.oAal administrators, he .suggested that y/ju should start with 
peqple educated in <:ultural anthropology. For cultural anthropologists know 
how to draw meaning from the artifacts of . a civilization and, hence, "have an • 
edge in diso^rning signals put forward by. people working in complex organizations. 
TJhey.'havQ, in other words', some skill in analyzing the audience? 

My sedond general observation or recommendation for enhancing the communi- 
cation pr^ess is to,* wherever possible, keep your reports institution specific. 
Given what we. know about ac;^demic decisionmakers, we sHould avoid. sending them 
abstrad^t essays or detailecl literature ^rfeviews. They are not Interes^ed^ 
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these; they do not feel they have the time to read tl^; and, just as impor- 
tiantly, t«hey don't t^ink you should have the time to write them. I^recall 
the l^uglit^r — it was of the derisive, bitter variety — of a president who had 
requested a stddy on faculty workload. After, waiciiig several months, he' 
finally received whap^ expected to be an analysi§ of faculty workload at 
his inj^tltut ion—instead, he got a detailed study of the generic options or 
variables one might consider in approaching" this topic. Obviously, such 
studies are important to^he quality of tHe institutipnal research .being con- 
ducted,. My point 'is simply that th6se works are best confined to your eyes, 
as background information, and seldom should see the' light of day- as a major 
part of your operational reports. ^ ^ ' . • 

I would like to conclude today's remark's by suggesting a cout^le of areas' 
|:hat are, ^and" will be, . vitally important to institutions pf higher education^ 
and where clear communication bet\^een institutional researchers and academic 
decisionmakers is absolutely 'essential.'. 

It iS^ not surprising^ that facility staffing i^ most iYnportant, ^for faculty 
"^compr^-S^l^^e 'heart of the *iristitutfion in terms of , people* money, .and programs. 
Staf fln^' ha's traditionally' been important, and, if anything, will be even more 
so ^\t1ik futlure, giyien the t^roj^ct^ihts of declining enrollments.. Indeed, in-^ 
stitutional re^arche^s and a'cadem?.G decisionmakers will have to wo^'rk hand in * 
glov^* to prepare for the 80's and' 90' s. And estimates of the capital inv^st^ 
merit repile^ented 6y today's .tenure decision will not b,e sufficient. Institu- 
tional researchers will have to know thoroughly the vardjp^les wathin the • 
staffing i^r personnel systam, as we\l as the alternatives to it, and find a 
^ way of discussing these issues ip such" a. fashion that th6 results are both good 
fot, a^d appropy'iate j:o, the particular institutdon: Since the projected 
crunch fin the 80' s will exert i^ncredible. pressure' on tifaditional persopnel ' 
^ systems, we must start studying and^ designing alternatives now. 

Relate'd to these issues of staffing patterns and personnel systems is the 
whole notion of faculty teaching load and' faculty workload. For years these 
terms have $>een used almost interchangeably, ^yet the' recent work of Harold 
Yuker, for one, clearly indicates that they are not synonymous'./j- He has added 
to fhesej discussions the idea of faculty work time — how much tim^ do faculty 



actually "spend working^'for the in-stitution, and how is this time spread among 

'teaching, advisiiig, grading, and the like. Much, workshas still to be done in 

this area, btit institutional researchers wc^ild'be well advised^ to. start 

* . t '-^ * • * • 

sharing tjiese 'distinctions with academic decisionmakers ifecause they may hold 

^ the key to a |)ractical, workable definition of 'faculty prx)ductivity . They may, 
'for e3?ampl^, point the way toward having faculty teach a*aditional courses be- 
cause they realize therqf will not be a corresponding, equal incirease in their 
actual work. time. This distinction will appeal to a^cademic decisionmakers who 
'ate- naturally concerned aboHt not overworking thei.r faculty and may^ as well, 
help the institution respond more flexitjly.to the pres^ui;'es of the 1980*s, 

Finally , iixsti tut ikiial researchers and academic decisionmakers are going 
to have:: to get together on^ collective bargaining and unionization. Although, 
as one commentator has suggested, unionization may be a bad idea whose time 
has come, there is-little doubt that it' is here to stay. Indeed, it has be'en ' 
with us .quite a long time already. ,Yet*, few institutions appear to be prepared 
wh^n organizing begins at their campU's. I Jiave w^nes3ed this p^cess at four 
sharply different institutions and in no case did "management have a clear idea 
of how-much time and money it co6^d, expect to expend on the negotiations and 
the contract administration process. And<it was^not because data like this is. 
iinavail'abl^ ; * on the contrary', ha% been ptiblished rather widely. . 

And this kind of concern is merely the tip of the proverbial icebergs ^ * 
T'here are costs and trends that administrators should be aw^re of-^^tf^^^h^y^ 
negotiate tlie 'be^t possible contract for their institution. Recall, for ^xam- 
pie, the recent piece, in, the ClMynicle of Hjgher Education indicating that / 
faculty unions are -becoming more concerned about job^ security tlian salaried 
and fripge tenefitsl This info^p^tion can help management to anticipate the 
union's demands ana, consequently, to prepare better for the next round of 
negotiations. Moreover, the kind of information illustrated By this example ^ 
is^ especially interesting to the academic decisionmaker because, it may indi* 
cate what is on the mind of his' or her -faculty. In providing it, 'the institu- 
tional researchej: is speaking to the ac$iaemic on his termsT-faculty politics* — 
and this may ultimately improve communioation between the two all tfhe way 
^owh the line. * ' . • 
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If so, it will not come a minute stoo soon, for in a collective bargaining 
•* situation these two parties — tp use the ja'rgon of the day-~must have thc^ir * 
act together. Returning to* a previous example, unionized institutions can ill 
' aff(^d t\!ro different definitions of what .constitutes a f<ill ti^ie faculty mem- 
. ber, especially if.>key administrators don't know thete are two definitions. 

* In a situation like this^j the union will naturally choose the definition most 

- *suited_/'to its particular agenda, perhaps to the detriment of management goals, 

* If anything, this demand for coherence is even more 'acute for publicly sup- 
ported IVistitutions. Public c611eges, ,for example^ that' have different defini- 
tions for out-of-state students, one for internal consumption and another 'for 
the legislature, arfe playing with dynamite, Dynanjit-e which, in at lea-st one 
case, a disgruntled faculty member chose to ignite by tipping off several k-ey 

* legislators • The resulting explosion blew both the academic vice president 
and the .director pf institutional t^esearch clear out of their jobs., ^Idpefully, 
others will not have to pay such. a high price for nbt listening. 
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• " ■ INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELoHlENT IN HIGHER EDUeATION: 
- ' «.GOALS, R0LE5 AND PROCESS -' >• 

t ^ - Joseph J. Durzo * ^ 

Nfew Hampshire Gollege and University i?Coundil 



-Introduction 



' i The purpose of this paper i^to^ provide ^a frame' of' reference tegarding the 

nature of instructional development services intended to assist faculty in im- 

proving the e*f f eGtiv<eness and" efficiency of callegi'ate instriiction. T,he pri~ ^ 

/ . h ' ^ I ^» . , 

mary focus of the paper is on issues related to the ^rgani^atiorr-aTi^-» implement^ 

tion of such services rather than on specific instructional, design procedures 

♦ or mod^s used by various agencies."^' ND attempt Is/made here .to reviey; the 
theories, research evidence or , procedures used in the design or „evaluatioai of 
instruction/ Consideratipn of these issues' is beyond the scope/of this pap^r. 
General reviews and discussions, of these topics may be fcmnd in sources such - • 
as: Baker (1973), ^ker and Schutz (1971) .. Diajnoncl et" "ai; a975),, and^erlach 

and Ely (1971). : * ^ . , . ^ . • / - 

The paper consists of two maj6r part-s* Part one presents general back-- 
ground information about the ;nature of th^ goals anS xoles.of instructional 
development agencies drawn, from a review of literature. The**second part sum-- 
marizes the prevailtag opinions from the literature about several issues^ 
which are important to the process of implementing instructional* development 

• programs. ' _y ' " ^ ■ ^ * ^ ' ' 

^ • Instructional Development — A F^ame of Reference 

' A Definition of Instructional' Development 

Despite t^ie many different points of view held on yar-ious issuer by author 
writing about instructional development, there is general agr.eement that in- 
structional development implies, some sort of systematic approach to the design 
or improvement of instruction. Jerry Gaff (1975 b) ^offered a clear, simple 
definition of instructional d'feyelopment^ " ' . 



* ,For information about the nature of particular irtstructional development 
agencies see L. T. Alexander and S.. L. Yelon (feds'), Instructional Develop- 
ment Agencies in Higher Education . *East Lansing, MljcK. : Michigan 'St^te 

. University, Learning Service, 1972. ' . ^ , 

^ ^ " -205209 \ /• - 



Instructional development ^is a recent . academic speciarilzation 
that ma be .defined as -the systematic and conjtinuoiis ^applica- 
tion^of "learning principljes and 'educational technology to de- 
velop the most effective a»d efficient learning .experiences ]^ \ 
for students* * (p».A7) ^ ;* % . ' 

When fehe* tei^n ''instructional development** is used in' this paper it will be 
in the sense of. Gaff's definition. . 



"Approaches to Instructional Improvement — Goals and Roles 

Not all instructional improvement programs approach the task In the same 
manner* Tn fact, different agencie^s often view the same symptoms ^as relating 
to different problems. Following a study o£' instructional improvement, programs 
for, the Exxon Education Foundation, Gaff (1975 a) observed: ^ ' * 

Although all instructional improvement ^ogram§ are designed to . 
raise the quaXity of teaching and learni^gT^hese pijograms vary * 
considerably Depending on- what aspects, of the teaching-gleaming ^ 
process they emphasize, they may be categorized icu^pne of three ♦ ^ - 
ways: as • instructional development , faculty development , or 
. organizational, nda^lopment > ^ Each ^category draws .Qn. different inrt 
tellectual 'ttaditians, makes different analyses* about what: ails 
teaching an^ learning, and prescribes different solutipns. (em- 
phasis addedf (p. ' \ ^ \^ * * ■ 

VHis book describing the results of the Exxon Study (1975 b) explained^ the 
differences among the three approaches. Instructional development , he thought, 
focuses on *'coutses or curricula, and.\.seelcs to improve the c;ondS.tions and 
materials that promote student learning" (p. 10) He felt^^hat the, intellectual 
roots for this approach lay in curriculum and instruction, learning theory, 
educational media and technology , arid systems theory. Thfs view^ is generally 
i^ agreement with the view^ of the majority of those wjriting about instructional 
de^l6pment. * ^ " " ^j^' * *. - 

He described the faculty development approach as -one which "focuses on 
faculty members and seeks to promote^i their individual growth and development" 
(f^^ 8) ♦ H e observ^ Jthat ss^ach programs help faculty to*, explore their -atti- 
tudes about teaching arid learniiJg and acquire-more knowledge and skilly re- 
lated to the teaching-learning process. CaffTelB^that "the intellectual - 
underpinnings o*f faculty development are in clinic.al, developmental and social. 



psychology, psychiatry, an^ the sociology of work and socialization** (pp, 8- 

*10), The focus o*f this aji^oach is on faculty members rather.^thjan ,the courses 
they teach* . ^ ^ • ^ * 

V -^y 'OrBanizational development , he said,' focuses;-pn the institution as a 
whole^r on some, ^ub-unit such as a department or ^ a division and "seeks to , 
create a Wre' effective eiivironmeilt within which teaching and^ learning can - 

•occur" (p. 10), This approach is bAsed on^ organizational theory , ^oYganiza- 
tional change, and 'group dynamics. The' goal of organlzatJLonaL development 

. is to develop administrative^ and. interpersonal competencies among organization 
leaders^ and to\devel'op poliljies that support teaching- 'improvement , Table 1 -» 
summarizes the three-'tapproaches^described b^ Gaff, 1 * ' ^ ' 

" Gaff presented' a useful way bf distinguishing amoig thg fypfes. of instruc- 
tional improvement efforts; However, he did not attempt, to evaluate th^^rela- 
tive effectiveness of each approach in improving th^^ teaCihing-learning process. 

» He^did, howetrer, suggest t^hat .these approaches ara complementary and should be^ 
combined in 'any comprehensive approach to the .problem of instructional itaprove- 
ment. diamond (1974), Buhi (1975), and' otfiers have commented on the, need for 
a comprehensive approach to' liastructional improvement^ efforts .without speci- 
fically referring to the types of categories used by paf f . V 

' * . * ' ' ' ' . , \ • V ' 

r .- • . ^ 
Product Development or Pedpl^ Development * . . - 

\ * Professional^ -forking within* the field of instructional 'development are^ 
^beginning tc; broaden the roles that their agencies play by' expanding Gaff's 
' (1975 \>) definitioji of instructional .development to^include a concern for the 

r , ^ » 

. development of faculty skills as welf as tlie development of courses and - 
: materials. -Abedor and Gustaf§on tl973.) pointed out that any product, no matter 
how well designed ^ and varidated, has a relatively short useful life compared 
to the length of time that a .faculty- member will beat an institution. This 
is particularly true how' that faculty mobility ±s decreasing. Conseque^ntly , 
• they argilfed that, in the'long run, a faculty member who 'is committed to* in- 
structional* development atld has developed his/her skills in the process is 
likely to make a greater contribution to Jthe improvement ojE teaching and 
learning at an institution thart will~tTie^ development of any swingle coijrse. 
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ALTERNATIVE CONCEPTIONS OF INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMElTr 



I 

to 
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^Focusr * 
^Purpose: 



Intellectual 
base: 



Typical 
activities: 



FACULTY DEVELOPMEm 



Faculty members 



Promote facuUy growth; 
■help faculty members acquire 
know! edge , , s ki 11 s , s eri's i ti v- • 
ities, and techniques relaied 
to teaclsing and learning. 



INSTRUCTIONAL DEVEWPMENT 
Courser or curvicula 

Improver student learning; 
jDrep^e learning materials; 
redesign courses; irjake in- 
srtrufction systematic. 



Clinical, developmental, and • 
social psychology; psychiatry; 
Socialization^ • . " : 

Seniinars-i workshops, 1;eachtng 
evaluation. - 



Education, instruct.lor^V- 
.media and, technology, learn- 
ing theory, systems theory; 

Projects to produce^n.ew. . ' 
learning materials or ner-- 
design courses; workstopsc 
on writi\ng objectives, - 
evaluating student's. \ 



■ ORGANIZATlbNAL DEVELOPMENT ' 

« 

•Organization 

Create effective environ-' 
, raent for teaching and , 
learning; improve^ inter- 
l^sonal relationships; 
. 'enhance teanr functioning; 
create pblicfes that sup- * 
port effecti\^e teaching ' ^ 
and learning. ^ - 

Organizational theory, ' 
qrganizational change; 
grdup.'procfe^^s. ' 

Workshops for^.grQup ..leaders 
^or .team tnembefs, action re- 
search with w&rk groups, 
task forced to revise .organ- 
izationaT policies. 



SOURCE: J, Gaff ; Toward faculty renewal . San Francisco": Oossey-Bast^ 1975, ,p. 9. 
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Beilby (1974) discussed the problem in ^economic terms, reasoning^* tjia't the 
task of applying instructional development effectively to the public school 
setting "is too vast to be accomplished by any army of instructi6nal developers 

w could realistically fxpect to produce" (p. 13). tlle^^also pointed out that 
school systems could notr afford to hire the required number of/instructibnal * 

'developers. The same problem of scale and economics applies' to higher educa- 

tion* . ' J . * ^ . 

There arq drawbacks to the people development (or faculty development) 
approach. Holsclaw (1974) concluded tha£* a development agency Vith a major ^ 
'focus on people development may not generate tangible results as quickly, as 
agencies which focus primarily on* course development. Abedor and Gustafson 
(1971) also pointed out the time problem, adding that "people development takes 
considerably more' time, effort, and money while the impact Is difficult to 
measure—or predict" (p. 22). Schauer (1971) commented that, in. the past, ef-. 
forts hy faculty to cre4te innovation had not been ^aa productive as he would 

. have hoped and argued for some method of supporting their efforts. Diamond ^ 
et al. (1975) observed that academic change is never easy. The^ empliasized 
that "It is often frustrating, sometimes traumatic, and, regardless of the 
investmeiU:, never guaranteed. It requires talented faculty, full administra- 
tive support, and purposeful direction" (p. 3). , ^ 

' ^ ' The solution to* tW prol^l'em seems to be to incorporate both , emphases— x ^ 
In an instructional "development program. ^ Abedore and Gusfafson (1971),' . ^ 

' Gustafson (1971), Hoban (1974), DeBloois and Alder, (1976), and others have 
argued persuasively that instructional development agencies must strike an 
effective balance between product development and people development. 

The Scope" of Instructional Developmei^ Projects . . 

The ^ lit era tur IP' on instructional" development describe? a general a^ree^ ' 
ment among professionals in the field of instructional development that a^ 
systemaliic approach should be used to produce solutions to educational prob- ^ 
lems.. The disagreement among these j)rof essionals seems, however, to relate 
to the size or scope of the problems to be solved by instructional development. 
Some instructional developers concentrate on the development of small, dis- 
cret^ units of instiruction and other? concentrate on larger projects, such as ^ 

. ' ■ . ^ ' ■ ; -214 - • • ^* 
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the- development of entire courses or whole curricula, tickmann (1975) sug- 
gested that., one of the characteristics that differentiates among the various,* 
dnstructional development programs in the country^ 1^' the scope of the projects 
undertaken. He listed five sizes of projects: (1) turriculum, (2) p^pogram, 
(3) course,* (4) smallep:tlian course, and (5) tiny. ' , 

^ Diamond (1971) made a strong plea . for instructional development programs\^ 
to concentrate on large-scale projects* that wlML have major impact. This ap- 
proach is'-of ten-called tlje **major project" approach or the "concentrated" ap- 
proach. Vhe'opposite app/oach, called the "shotgun approach," is to engage 
in a Idrger number of less 'intensive, smaller-scale, short-term projects. 
'Diamond argued against the use of the shotgun approach. He felt that the 
goal of instructional development must be to create fundamental changes^ arid 
that to do so projects must be selected appropriately:, 

Supporting ntjmerous, small p'rojects may make a lot of friends and? keep 
our staff busy, but bur long range impact will be minimal. This route 
takes too long to^-produce meaningful results. We should select major 
projects and do them^well. Smaller efforts must be. In effect, pilot 
ca'se-stud'ies designed to form a base for* complete course or curriculum^ 
^ design. (p. 7) x ' ' 

•.Not all instructional developers agree that -the "major project" approach' 
is appropriate. Holsclaw (1974) interviewed a group jgf instructional 'develope 

some of whom expressed the following reservations about large projects: 

.... 

1. • With a large project, you tie yourself up for year and only 

^satisfy one or two faculty members^ . . " 

2. '^'If you' concentrate on^oile big^* course , ^ou have\a great impact- ' • 
' \^ within one department* buji you evld up having zero ^.mpact on ot^ier 

^ departments. - * • . 

3. ' There are many political' and financial obstacles in the way of 

the big projects. , ' (p. 97) o 

. ^ ■ ' ' . : . . . # 

Within the field of instructional development, there is no universally ac 
cepted s*6e far instructional development projects.' IV seems to'^depend on; the 
role that each development agency "sees for itself. .Alexander and Yelon_(1972) 
.summarized the , choices facing an instructional development agency: 



An instructional development agency can invest its resourcesr- 
time, energy, and money—in .a large number ..of small projects or in,^-. 
fewer, more comprehensive projects- . The choice of project size 
should depend on, its impact. A large number of relatively small, 
instructional projects produce an impact on many departments- E,ewer» 
• larger projects produce large changes within tTie target departments-, 
Thq main criterion is the estimated probability of success- Pro- 
jects »that produce no defitiite re'sults, or ' that ajre not implemented, 
produce frustration and disillusienmenti. (p- 13') 

Project Generation and Selection 

Diamond et al. (1975) identified two major methods to generating instrud 
tional development projects—'the internal approach and the external approach. 
In^the internal approach, the staff of the agency works directly^ with the , 
administration, deans, and department chairpersons to identify high-priority 
needs and to recruit the appropriate faculty to carry out the. project- Litfl 
effort^ismad^ to sell the services of the agency to the faculty at large: ^ 
Rather, the focus of this approach* is to support only those "projects which 
may potentially have maximum impact oti the institution- They listed the adr 
vantages and disadvantages of the internal a pproach: 

Advantages - 

* (1) Better .balance between prioritie^s and proj'^cts- ^ 

- (2) Fewer rejected projects- ^ ' /-C^ 

Disadvantages . * ^- ' 

^(iy The overall effort will 'begin slowly- ^ ' 

(2) Requires extensive administrative cooperation at bott) ^the 

, department and college level - 
^ • . ' ; ' (pp--- 28-29) 

\n the external approach, a highly-publicized^ faciulty grant program is 

<v initialed to encourage individual faculty members and departmeiits to submit 

< proposals for support by the. agency. The sqope of^ fhxs support varies from 

.agency to' agency, depending' on the context of the institution. The advan- 

tafcs and disadvantages of the external approach were also :j.isted: ^ • • 

' _ ' . ^; • . . ^ . 

Advantages . . . . ^ , . . - ' 

(1) Generates many project requests. . ' 

^ (2)^ An excellent metHpd of advertising administrative commit- - 

, 'ment to instructional improvement- ^ • . 
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Disadvantages * - " ' 

(1) Many projects will be .low-j^riority and of questionable quality. 

(2) Faculty who are tXirned down may be antagonized. 
^ (3) Close control of projects may beVlost unless specific opera- 
tional guidelines are built into/the funding process. 

' (4) Coordination of prpjedts to meej/ specific institution-wide 
goals m^y^.be limited. ' 
A (5) Political considerations for ii;istitutional balance may force, 
awarding of grants to '^ome higTi-risk, 'iow-prioirity prol^cts.. 

' . ^ ^ (p- 32) 

Alexander and, Yelon (1972) offered a set of four criteria which haVe been 
used to assess/such proposals: *'(1) -the number of students' affected;" (2) evi- 
•dence of an experimental approach;^ (3) potential application in other areas; 
and (4) the possibility -of evaluation** (p. 9). They'alsb added that the staff 
of the instructional development agency should stand ready to assist the 
faculty members in writing arid carrying out the proposals^. Diamon^d et alt 
(1975) went further and argued that, if quality is to be maintained with this 
approach, "then the control of every project must remain with the development 
unit rather than with the retjue^ting" department" (p.*32). They asserted t.hat 
in cases where funds have been .given .directly to the departments without suf- 
ficient-control, the results have been unsatisfactory. 

DeBloois and Alder (1973) described, the appVoach used at Utah State\^Uni7 
versity which they, fel.t combined the best aspects of the external approaiih 
with the need for developer^control . ^ The program consists "of three phasfes of 
%ctivitfy: *Phase 1 involves^ awareness activities, designed to make faculty 
aware of the available services and ,to circulate inform^tlpn about the teaching- 
learning process. Pha§e 2, faculty support activities , provides small grant 
awards •to faculty to support limited'^ef forts to improve their ijistruction. and 
provides gratis support fromr the instructional development staff. Phase 3, 
instructional development -activiti'fes ,^ provides both financial support and 
assistance fronf the instructional development program for faculty who wish to 
Init^i^te a full-scale development effort.- They ;f elt that this. model repre-' 
sented a low-profile approach." which cultivated faculty support f or''fnstructional 
development activities and provided for, control by the instructional d,evelopment 
agency. ^ ^ . . * 
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Prdcess Concerns for Implementing Instructlojial Development Programs 

This section of the paper is an attempt to summarize the advice from the 
literature regarding the implementation and operation of an instructional de- 
velopment program. While there "^arB many issues which must be considered in 
the implementation of such a program, ei^ht of the most important ones are . 
discussed .here. , * * 



Administrative Commitment 

— : : 2—-^ • *• m ' 

/ ' Major academic^ change, requires serious administrative commitment in ac- 
tions as well as words. Ideally, this co.mmitiflent should include: ('1) finan- 
'cial support for the program, p-ref erably from "hard" institutional moneys . 
^rather than from short-term grants; (2) establ^sl)ment of administrative proce- 
dures that facilitate change (a new credit system, flexible classroom 
scheduling, etc.); (3) access to various institutional ^ resource^ which, ma'y^ ]?e 
necesfeary in the development process (such as computers, media support, etc.).. 
'without a fjLrm commitment to instructional change,' the fate of any ""pro gram is 
.sealed almost before it starts (Buhl," 1975; Detweiler, 1973; Diamond, 1971; 
. Diamond 1974; , Diamond et al. , 1975; McMillan, *1975 ; Schauer, 1971). 

Administrative Location of Instructional Development Agencies « . ^ ; 

In order to provide a catalyst for change and to support faculty in their 

' c 

attempts at innovation, some sort of instructional development agency or pro- 
.gram should be established. The administrative location of such an agency or 
'proglram should be such that ^it reports to the chief academic officer of the 
.institution. Access to this level of administration, is important st?;ice a wide- 
ranging instructional development program may have institution-wide impact and 
.ipay necessitate institutidnal policy chanigesv reallocation of financial, ma- 
' terial, and human resources, or may require other high-level administrative de- 
-cisipns and support (Al'exanSIr and Yelon, 1'972; Detweiler, 197.3; Diamond et al., 
'l975;'Heiriich, 1971). ' , \ ■ • 
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Institutional Reward Structure • • . ^ * 

The institu^>^nal structure -must reward faculty for quality teaching and 
innovation ^in insl^ruction. Rewards such as campus recognition, facul^ty 
teaching awards, and "the like ar^ a step in the right; . direction, but they are 
not enough. The most efffective rewards are iti the nature of , of ficial recogni- 
t;Lo9 by the institution in 'terms of pjromotion, tenure, salary, and "other marks 
of status, instructional development ageilcies should play ^ part in attempting 
to change. the institutional reward structure where, necessary so tiiat faculty ; 
may benefit* in a qoncrete manner 'from their" at temp'ts at innovation "(Alexander 
and Yelon, 1972; Buhl, 1975; Detweiler, 1973; Diamond, 1974; Diamond et al., 
1975; Gaff, \ 1975 a, 19'75 b;. Group for Human Development, 1974; Hoban, 1974; 
Holsclaw, 1974; McMillan, 1975). • ' _ - , 



Instructional Development Procedures / . . ^ ' 

•' . There are maiiy^dif f erent "models" of instruct^ional development" processes * 
Khich are followed by Various instructional development .Agencies. , Each model, 
represents a particular individual's or agen^Cy^s method of applying a system-' 
atic process to the development of instruction. Little research exists to 
guide-.an agency in selecting or developing a model to follow, buV the advice 
from the literature seems to be. /clear that some sort of instructional develop-, 
merit procedure sliould be adopted'' atid^ folfowed in ordef^o facilitate ^he de- 
velopment process and .assure communica-t ion amoijg tlie' individuals involved 
(Diamond, 1971; Diamond &t al., .1975; Hmnreus, 1971; Holsclaw', 1974; Lee, 1971; 
Schauer, 1971). 



f ^ Team Approach' to Instructional Development ^ ^ 

The complex mature qf the academic change process and the comprehensive- 
' *ness of a lystematic' instructional development effort require many sets of 
^ talents and areas of expertise.. The use of a team approach, involving several 

faculty members and various professionals ih instructional' development and. ^ 
evaluation, -.is highly recommended as a method for bringing' varied human- re- * 
sources to bear on this complex task (Diamond et al. , 1975; Faris, 1970; 
^ Gustafson, 1971;* J^ee, 19 7 f;* Schauer , 1971; Wit.tich and Schuller, 1973), • 
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faculty Development ... ^ , ' ' ^" 

Producing meaningful, long-rang^ academic changes in higher education re- 
quires that faculty be effectively involved in the instructional development 
program^ Attention should be paid to the" development of faculty nnembers ' 
skills in instructional developmerjt . The majority of opinions offered suggest 
that a major goal of any successful program should b$ for iaculty to become 
instructional developers in their own right (Ab^dor and Gustafson, 1971; Beilby, 
1974; Briley, 1971; DeBloo'is and Alder, 1973;'Faris, 1970;'Gaff, 197§ b; 
Group for Human Development, 1974; Gustafson, 1971; Gustafson, 1975; Hoban, 
1974;*Roueche and'Boggs, 1970; Ullmer and Stakenas, 197JL) . 

, Various workshops and training sessions have been advanced as ways to 
achiev^e this objective; however, little data about the long-term 'effectiveness 
of these approaches are available. Hammons (1975) reported that shortrterm , 
workshops by themselves have not provep to b^. effective in producing long- 
range change • ^He suggested that certain follow-up activities be included in 
order to maximize the impact of workshops. In additiorij^ he listed a set of 
guidelines to be followed in the development of workshops intended 'to improve 
faculty skills in the teaching-leariiing process, . ^ , 

# 

Maxijnizing Impaot . . - ^ ' ' . 

To have maximum impact on institutional programs, instructional idevelop- 
men t Agencies, should identify the top priorities of the :}.nstitution and ctoose 
projects which reflect tliese priorities. The goal^ should 'be. to complete a ^ 
few major projects whicJi have widespread impact rather than to support niomerous 
small projects which have little overall impact on the nature. of the academic 
program^ In addition, every possible attempt should be made to assure ,the 
long-"term stability of the project, ^ A key first step in the process^ i^ to 
select proj^^cts" f rom departments where the staffing pattern is relatively 
stable arid where the political climate Is free from divis.ive pro])l^ms which 
woyld eventually doom' any project to failure. Another step toward . stability, ' 
is the involvement vOf more than one faculty member in the project^ thereby 
assuring that, other faculty mei^bers will be able to carry on' the project even 
m a key person leaves the institution. Finally, the agency should structure 



the conditions for institutional support of the project so that after the 
developtnental stage is completed the institution- will continue to support the 
new course as a part of its norirfal academic program (Dian^nd, 1971; Diamond 
et al., 1'97; Haney, Lange, and Barsqn, 1968). 

Inciude Evaluation ' ' * < . . 

The consensus in the literature is clear that any instructional develop-* 
ynent effort must include* evaluation. Evaluation can help insure more success- 
ful projects hy Informing the development process, but if>'is also .important to* 
assist the institution in, judging the worth of .the instructional improvement 
enterprise. Without adequate* evaluation, it Is not possible to* describe ac- 
curately what was accomplished. Instructional changes attitude changes, pro- 
gram effectiveness and •efficiency, student learning, and faculty attitudes 
should all be examined *as a. part of the evaluation process (Diamond, 1971; 
Diamond et al., 1975; Engel, 19S9; Gaff, 1975 b; Gerlach Cnd Ely, 1971;. 
Gustafson, 1971; Hamreus, 1971; Holsclaw, 197A; Lee,* 1971,; -Popham,' 1974; 
Schauer, 1971; Wittich and Schullex, 1973). 1^^.^-***^ . . w • 
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IDENTIFYING DROP OUTS, STOP OUTS AND PERSISTERS 
• BY AFFECTIVE CHARACTe'rISTICS "' • ' 



r 



^ . David Nichols 

, " ■* '• SUNY at Buffalo ' ' ' 

. To be able to identify the behaviors, attitudes and characteristics of^ 
.students who drop out of college would, be' of great benefit to*everyon,e, from 
the universitj^ to the student Involved. Some researchers (Fenstemacher , 1973; 
Suczek and Alfert, 1966 ; and others) , have attempted to describe the typical 
dropout, while others (e.g. Astin, 1975) have even tried 4:o predict which stu- 
dents will drop out. For example, some variables found to be a factor are as 
specific asj^/hetiier or not the person smokes- or keeps his desk tidy. In pfW 
dieting the futu%we, as researchers, play the role of soothsaye'r with the 
hopes of facilitating th4 -lives of students, teachers and administrators. 
^ The most comprehensive .and definitive statement about college dropouts has 
been made by Alexander Astin.^ He has devised- a formula which attempts to pre- 
dict which college students will stop out and drop oiit. The predictors most ^ 
frequej^y examined by Astin .and others haye b'een 'objective 'an<f behavioral in 
.nature, sXT scores or study habits, for example, ' "Alt hough high school -grade 
point average has proven to be the single best. predictor of attrition and. 
college "success," ^a major part of a person's 4ife and personality, his affecir 
.tive ^aracteristics, has been virtually ignored by researchers. Such dimen=r ^^-^ 
sions as relationships with parents, or satisfaction with high school exper- 
iences influence a person's behavip^ and should be investigated^ relative to 
potential dropping out of college. This p^per examines .some of those affective 
characteristics ahd the relationship they have to students ' dropping^put of 
' college. , . ' 



Procedure 



tiotx 



The population in this *stfudy was 1506 entering freshmen at State University 
York at.Bu^falq (SUNY/B) in September, 1973. During their'summer orienta- 
) gram, they completed the College Sturfent Perception Survey (CSPS) , a 
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qtiestioim^ire developed by the (Jffice of Student Testing and Research. Three 
years later in August , 1976, a list of all 1973 freshmen^was obtained indicating 
how many credit hour3 they completed for each of the sij^ semesters frotn Septem- 
ber 1973 to May 1976-. This list was. then analyzed accprding tq the results of ^ ^ 
the 1973 CSPS. . ^ • , 

J 

The Questionnaire * - . . - ^ 

The 1973 CS^PS consisted of 18 p^es of multiple choice^ questions covering 
several different aspects of a student ''s life, e.g. high school experiences, 
career plans ,' relationship with family, interpersonal relationships and ^self 
description. , ^ ^ 

Data Ana»Iysis " * " . ^ 

/Three years after entering SUNY/B, each stude^nt was categorized as either 
a persister, a stqpouf or a dropout. Thes^'categories, borrowed from'^Astin ^ 
terminology (1975) were* defined as follows: a persister was any student who 
completed not less t^^jan^ three credit hours every^f all and spring semester 
'from September 1973 to May 1976. A stopoL^^^as any student who completed ng 
"credit hours for at least one fall or spring semester from September 1973 ^to 
Fall 1975 but returned no later than Spring semester 1976 to complete three 
or more credit "hours. A dropout was defined as any student who completed no 
credit hours for a fall or spring semester from September 1973 to May 1976 and 
continued to coinplete no c1t-e<Jit^ho*irs from tliat semester to May 1976. 

Following this categorization, each group was analyze'd according to its 
^responses on several variables of the CSPS^ The variables examined were: 
1. satisfaction with high school experliences^ 

2k frequency of association with various categories of people ^ 

. ' • . , '* * ' J ' 1 . - 

3. Understanding the vSlues of those people 



4. comfort in .associating with thosfe people 

^ '^5. description of family life , ^ 

. 6. relationship with father • 

' 7. relationship with mother'^ 

^ . 8. number ' 01 siblings \ • * 

9» description of self ^ 

10. understanding of self , 2 *^0 



Resi5dnses^to>ach Item were analyzed to "detemine whether significant dif- 
. ferences existed among persist.erg, ^topouts and dropouts at tiie .05 level of. •* 
confidenc^. Results were' also analyzed -to determine differences in the responses 
of males and females for each category. Chi sq^uare statistics were calculated 
for -items with categorical responses and'-t-tests were used for.ite^s answered 
on a continuum, .v > ' : . . " 

The population Consisted of\ll02 |ersisters, 140 stopouts and 264 dropouts. 



Results 



Considering the nvmber of variables eScamined (10 major area^s with k total - 
of 93 variables), few significant- differences ' were found^among persist^s, stop- 
outs. and dropouts.' Even for those casefs wher4 differences did occur .-'"^the * . 
sample size was so large that statistical, significance showed uj'for fairly *• 
small differences among means. (Consequently, in interpreting the results onev" ' 
must ask what that difference means to^him as a researcher or administrator. • 

. ■. ■ ■ . 

Satisfaction with High School Experiences " ' * • C 

' ' . - .. • . • . • . 

Freshmen indicated on a fiur-point scale how satisfied they were with 

■ eleven areas associated with high school. - The areas' exaJn^e^ were ackdemic,"" 

^ soclaf- and -extracurricular activities; relationships with peers, teachers and. " 

administrators; and the degree of effort inyested-ln these activities and re- 

-lationships. The scale ranged from" "very dissatisfied^" "moderately dissatis^ 

fied," "moderately satisfied" to "very^atisf Jed. " . ~ ! " 

Overall, persisters diffei:ed ^rom 'dropouts in'bnly two areas: academic 

experience and amount- of effort put into academic work in high school". Both" 
^male -persisters afad female persisters'we^ morev4atisf ied with , their academic: 
■•experience than dropouts,.' Also, female^ersisters were cQnsideigably more 'satis- 

fied^-with the amcjunt pf effort, they' had\ut. ifll?^ £heir^ 

st^outs or "dropouls^ while the malei|n. the*three categories w6re,-. equally ^ 
satisfied. Not surprisingly, it appears" that persisters^View the academic as- ~ 
pect;s of high school more favorably then do dropout^s-^and stopouts.' , 

1 * * ^ ' ' * * 

^ Those interested in obtaining additional information contained in tables 
. write to the author. . . ^ * \ * ^l.. 
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Aside from these academic differences, agreement was reached on all other 
satlsfactd^on variables. The two most satisfying ^experiences for all three 
groups were relations with peers of the same sex and the degree of effort they*" 
had made in establishing relations with them/ Both stopouts and drbpoutV felt 
that relations with students of t;he opposite sex were the third most satisfying^ 
experience whilB, persisters chose academic Experience. Perhaps this has some 
meaning in that stopouts and dropouts may have spent more *time socializing 
while persisters were more content to stay home and study. ; , •. 

InterpersonaL- Relationships 

The next three variables examined in' this study dealt more specifically 
* * ' ft ' 

with students' interpersonal relationships. For ||he first one, they indicated 

•on-a fl^e-point* scale, how frequently they associated ^ith certain groups of- 
.people which included peers ^-adults; children, elderly people, teachers and' 
people of a different race, religion and socioeconomic S-tatus. 'The ' scale 
'r'an'ged from ''not at all^" "rarely," "occasionally," ''frequently," to "daily 
-or almost daily." « ^ 

^ ' ^ale persisters differed from dirQ^outs in that they assOciated-more fre- 
quently with peers of the same sex.., ,i)ri the ather hand,, female dropouts were 

more incline'd to associate with people of a different" race ttian- were persisters 

* * ' . • ^ -^^ " ^ 

and stopouts. tSLs finding seems, to indicate a niore nonconVentional , per.haps 

Qpen-minded attitude on the part of both male and female dropouts. Also in- 

. * „ > 

dicative of a more mature. att^.tude were male stopouts'* tendency to associate 

more frequently with people from .a "different socioeconomic background." How- 
ever,' despite these differences when looking at the three types of people most 
frequently associated with, they are almost identical. The most frequent as- 
Sociations for all three groilps^'^are peers of the same sex, people bf different . 
religion and peers of opposite sex. , . c 

The second interpersonal variably was concerned with understanding^ the 
values of others. ^Options ranged from. "not well at all," "not very well," 
"fairly well'^ to "very, well." There were 'no significant differences among 
.persisters, stopouts and dropiouts along this variable. Similarly, they all * 
a|reed overwhelmingly that they understood the values of their peers of the 
same sex best. , ^ . v . 



Likewise, no significant differences existed among the three groups i-n 
their degree pf comfort in associating with people or groups of people. > llowr 
'ever, male .stopouts were more c6mfortable than dropouts in their associations 
with people from a different socioeconomic background. Jn their associations 
withvelderly people, male persisters were more uncomfortable than stopouts and 
(fropouts. Once again, the three groups indicated tliey were most comfortable 
associating with peers of the same sex* ^ • 

Descriptioi\ of Family Life 

" ' ' • ^ / 

On a three-point stale ranging from "not at all descriptive," "somewhat 

descriptive" to "very descriptive," they indicated what ^their family life was 

like* Some ©f the adjectives^ to which, they responded included affectionate, 

cold, loving, hostile, loyal and quarrelsome. 

Somewhat surprisingly, the ,t:hree groups shared very similar family lives. 

Not only were there no differences on any of the dimensions b'Ut all* felt that 

"loyal," "loving" and "sharing" best described' their families. 

Description and Understanding of Self . • " 

Using the same three-point scale, students were asked to describe them- 
selves according to thirty variables. Once again very few differences existed 
among the three categories. Persisters described themselves as more honest 
tfian dropout^ and stopout3 did' and more self disciplined than stopouts did. 
The data also showed that persistetrs were more competitive than .either stopouts 
or dropodts. This finding seems to indicate that persisters will strive harder 
for, whatever goal they wish to.attadn. On the othfer hand, th^y rated themselves 
as ifess "ind'ependeint iij action" than stopouts and dropouts did, which probably 
means they are less willing to step 'out of line to do something^ not . socially' 
acceptable, for example, drop out. When the responses of men afid women were 
examined separately., the profiles looked different.' Male persisters indicated 
being more honest but less insightful tjian dropouts. Female persisters felt 
they w^ere'more competitive than did stopouts'^and dropouts.^ Despite these few 
differences, perqisters, stopouts and dropouts viewed theijiselves as ^possessing 
the same traits. The five characteristics chosen as most descriptive of them- 
selves by ail three gi;oups were "honest," "open to ideas," /.^o.pen -to experiences, 
."responsible," and "sense of. himioxi*" 

^ • . . • • 229 ■ ■ 
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In regard <,to t±eir father's values and beliefs, perils ters xinderstood them 
better than dropouts. Students' own values and beliefs concerning. politics 
were the least undejrstood of all variables b,ut significantly less understood 
by^iropouts than persisters and stopouts. . . ^ ^ 

Relationship with Mother and Father 

. f >' , ' 

It was hypothesized 'that persisters from a more stable envirQnment 

and Consequently were better able to* cope with the pressures of college. The 
criteria for measuring a stable environment were whether or not certain aspects 
of a relationship existed. Jhe results supported this hypothesis, at least in 
part. When asked to describe their relationship with their parents, no signi- 
ficant differences existed among the three groups in terms of relationship with 
thd mother, but many occurred with the father. For the seven dimensions, i.e. 
loyalty, humor, expression of affection, sharing of interests, helping wit\i 

^problems, and acceptance of other's weaknesses and values, a significantly 
larger percentage of persisters than stopouts and dropouts stated that eafch 

.was a ^behavior' on the part of b.ath him or her and the father. Why relation- _ ' 
ships with mothers and fathers are quite different for persisters, stopouts 
and dropouts Is not clearly understood at this point. Whatever the rea:son it 
apt)ears that those people who have established a good' relationship with both 

.parents are more stable, more secure and less likely to change their environ- 
ment, as- demonstrated , by persisters. - ^ ^ „ ' 

■'■ ' ' ' 'i Z^'"'' - ■ ~ . ■ 

Conclusion 

, ' » . * ' •» 

After analyzing the affective-type responses that persisters, stopouts anS 
dropouts n^de on the 1973 CSFS, it> is evident that not many differences exis't 
among these students. For the most part they were equally satisfied with their •* 
high school experiences and had very similar family lives. Although they dif- 
fered slightly in their association and understanding of a variety of .people, 
they air agre'ed^that they best understood peers of the same sex. They were 
also most comfortable associating with "peers of -the s^ame^'sex. It was;itjteresting 
t9 note that persisters, stopouts and dropouts were very similar in their de- 
scriptions of themselves. Finally,^ their relationships with the mother, was 
the same for each, of the thre^ '•categories. ^ . 



However, some differenq^es did exist among persisters^ ^stopouts and. <!rop- 
out?. The most conclusive and pro*bably^ least surprising*^ discoverjr.:^ this 
study was that both male-^ and female persisters were more satisfd^d with their- 
high school academic experience than stopouts or dropouts This finding is 
closely associated with the well-resear'ched fact ''that high school grade 'point 
average is the best predictor of college persistence or attxi-tion. Students 
who receive good grades are reinforced for it and consequently will be more 
satisfied. Because the rewards stem from doing well, they will continue to 
Strive for them in college. - . * 

Because 'few 'differences "exist .among the female groups, it ±s difficult 
to make generalizations about personality types. However; the feirfale dropouts 
seem to be a little more openminded in iiheit attitudes towards different grbups . 
of people. Also, they tend ta come from a slightly less comfortable home situa- 
tion than persisters.. . , - . 

Similarly for the males, it is difficult td generalize f ron^ the results 
on how the three groups differ. Persi^tefs have established a better rela^tion- 
ship with the father. Also, they seem to be mo^re peer-oriented wljile stopouts 
and dropouts are more, likely "to associate with a variety of people. , Again, 
this may be indicative of a more matrure* attitude on the part of stopouts and 
dropouts and as Suczek and Alfert (1966) ^maintained , a need for a less structured 
^and conventional Environment. Persistei^s also indicated they were more honest 
but less insightful.' The inference here may be that the Insightful person, • 
being less naive aboyt his environment, views the college experience more , 
critically in thdt it does not necessari'iy -providie 'for a good job and a more 
secure future. Therefore, lie or ^ she dro^i out in seatcfe^of something m%re* 
satisfying. " ' - ■ * 

Tlris study offers a fragmented profile of persisters, stopouts and drop- 

ou'ts and a method for more accurately predicting a student's future. But what 

r > ' 

implications does this have as far as students, administrators and the univer-. 
•sity system are concerned? ' -* . . 

Students ajre usually quite interested when eom^ne ' attempts to predict 
their future. In addition, I believe they have the right to know what is anti- 
cipated for them. Therefore, if university personnel have oinformat ion abotfb the 
studejat which may -be helpful in terms of^his future, he should he informed. On^ 



should realize that informing' a student that he 'is a potential dropout may 
. result in. a self-fulfilling prbphecy or it may have t'he opposite effect. * Re- 
^ gardless of its influence, it gives the student and another concerned persc^n, i^' 
: hopefully his advisor, hn opportunity to discuss this and other' issues impor-' 
tant to his future, e*g. why he is in college, whether It is for him, etc* 

. Identifying potential dropouts will also allow administrators to become 
more "aware of students' needs and hopefully provide programs that fulfill , ' ' 
those needs and increase . their chances of staying in. 

- Judging from J:his study, programs which allow for greater academic satisfac- \ 
' tipn would he appropriate. For example,' tutoring; or providing a greater 
" variety of courses with more relevancy .to student life, or workrstudy oppor- 
. tunities, especially in the community, might enhance satisfaction. In con- 
sidering programs* for students who have a Tjoor relationship with the fither,' 
they might benefit from support groups or , more available couj/seling services. 
Another" approach which may fill, this need would be to get stiidenfs more 
naturally involved with aut.hority figures, for example, teachers. * By "naturally 
^ involved' I mean allowing .students to see teachers in roles other than teachings. 
• where .they c,an act as role models for^the students. Whether* this mean^ just a \ 
talk after class" or visiting at home, this type of^student needs to .ideVitify 
; or associate with a male authority figure. By providing more of an opportunity 
for this interaction to occur, students' lives are likely to be enhanced. 

I .see several advantages to these approaches. First, administrators would 
^ be creating a university with d^eputation for helping students and having i<:s 
major human resource as their \nain concern. Second, it is economically sound. 
^ As Astin and 'others have ;pp:j.nteVout, a -university loses ascertain" amount of 
financial support .by not receiving tuition from those who drop out: Having * . 

more students p^ersist in college means a more solvent university. ' Also it can- 
- not be argued that tfiese programs exceed the budgetary vlimits for If in fact 
they ^Ye successful, the cost would be -absorbed by those students who remain in 
^ > school. Third', and perhaps tfxe most important of all, the more students- who k^-' 
stay the better the chanc'^ administrators and staff have of keepiijg their job. ' 

Within^the last few years we have begun to realize that college is not the 
right place for every student with college potential. .Teachers^ administrators 
^' and parents should respect that. However, if a university can pr even student 
from dropping ojut' and still ^ have the college experience be a beneficial one for 
hipi, then an effort should^e made to keep him. * . 

* ' • 
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STUtlENT ATTRITION AT HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE: ■ 
QUALITATIVE AND POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS ' ^ 

Daniel Keganll * ' ' : 

• * Hstinpshire College 

Abstract ' , ." , , , ' 

' Fifty* students sampled from the 407 who withdrew from Hampshire 
• ,College during the two academic years 1973 to 1975 were interviewed 

^ . by telephone* Three mkjor factors ware reported as contributing to 
'v. . .^he students' decision to withdraw* Sixty percent cited prbblem.s with 

educatiorial direction or "resources; twenty percent cited Hampshire's 
isolating social atmosphere; and fifteen percent ^cited cost considera- 
tions. Based on this study of withdrawal's and prior studies of the ' „ 
quality of*student life using Cycles surveys, 'it was>yal8o found that 
the Colle'ge's isolating atmosphere, a dysfunctional consequence o'f 
bur individualized academic program an,d dther factors , ''cost the Col- 
lege over $100,000 in. lost tuition. ' a 

♦ ^ ■ A formal .retention- program has been instituted^ to try' to reduce^ ^ . 
our attrition* rate and to improve the quality of^ campus life* This 
several-faceted program involves greater contact with and monitoi^ing 
Qf students, the e^'tablishment- of new student support groups convened * ' 
by faculty or staff, and a general campus-wide heightened awareness ^ 
*of our attrition problem. "Dhe extent" to which fundamental contradic-- 
tionsv in the design and operation of the College or more surface pro-^. ^ 
ceduralf issues will be^addressed is currently, an open question. ^ 

Studeht, attrition has bee^n receiving increased attention from campus ad- 
lainistrators concerned about balancing their budgets ,,and from administrators - « 

and researchers cc5ncerned about the deeper ills for which attrition is but\^v 
.symptom. For both of these concerns, Hampshire College conducted a study of 
,its attrition. , ^ . 

Hampshire College^ in consort with much of American higher education, ^ 
has a serious ptoblem with student retention^ We lose too many students. ^ 
Ftom both the student and the institutional perspective, our.at.tri€ion repre- ^ 
< sents a significant^ cost . . > * . 

Because of Hampshire's liberal leave policy and its lack of an expecta- 
"tion.of graduatioiv exactly four years after matriculation, our definition of 
^ ^ withdrawal is eonjeohe who withdraws from the .College and does not return to it. 
Hampshire's withdrawal rate (virtually all voluntary) is a fairly steady 40%* 
per annual entering class., Because of this, each year the College has a lai:ge 
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proportion of- new students and a larger proportion of Division I students. 
Roughly 3"0P students a year graduate, approximately 200 students a year with- 
draw. Thus, the. Admissions Of f ice^mUst find almost double Ihe numbjef of * 
qualified applicants than would be the case without student attrition. 

Of course some withdrawal cannot be avoided, some should not be. But 
Hampshire, has toosjauch. The national average for aj^ kind of "dropout" or 
"stopout"--those* notNcompleting a bachelor's degree within. four years of , 
matriculations-is 40%. However, this national average combines the experience 
of community colleges with attrition rates of over 80% with that of elite 
liberal arts colleges with attrition rates of under* 10%., ' . 

These national studies have found that a major cause of attrition is the 
lack of fit between a student ^s develo.pmental schedule and that assumed^ by the 
four-year program of most colleges (Cope & Hannah, 1975; Ilirsch & JCenniston, 
1970; Shulman, 1976; Timmohs, 1975). Yet Hampshire's lack of a rigid fresh- - 
person-senior sequence and our flexible, encouraged leave policy should ^avoid 
Vth^s cause of xd^thdrawal. * 'f / 

Ifhat are the causes of "our students V withdrawals? What are these students 
^now doing? How do they now view their experience at Hamps,hire? How do they j, 
now evaluate th^ir decision to* withdraw from Hampshire? These and 'felated 
questions were investigated in a telephone survey cJf a sample o&^ouir witl?- 
drawals.* • " • ' 

Method' ' ^ " . ^ • * * ' ' 
~ ^ * ' * 

Fou*r hundred and jseven students withdrew from Hampshire during the two' ^ 
academic years 1973 to 1975. From this group of 407, a random sample of 100 
Students was drawn. Some apalyses using the College's Academic History data 
base used this^lOO person sample. Half of the hundred person sample was also 
^Involved in the telephone purvey. Using tjie telephone number or address last 
known by the College for the student or his/her parents,' we were'abl^ to talk 
with 62% of our telephone sample. .(31' students) . Interviews were conducted 
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David R^uman cotlducted^the telephone interviews and assij^ted in drafting the' 
internal repoVt on which this paper is based. This research was partially- 
supported by a research subcontract from Empire Stat^ College, which in turn 
received a grant, entitled "Developing cost/effectiveness models for pbst- * 
secondary education," from the Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary 
Education, ' ^ . ^ ^ > ^ 



during March and April 1976 and averaged 25 minutes; they ranged fron> 11 to' • 
^5 minutes* We were able to contact the families -of 6 students, but unable - 
to reach these students themselves.. Some had no telephones, some were over- 
'seas, some could not be contacted after' several weeds' attempts at various 
hours on differing days. For 26% of our sample ^ 50 we were unable, to ^ contact 
the student or the family. Ho student contacted refused to be interviewed.^ 
Compared with other studies of attrition, yith other attempts to contact pe^le 
or\e or two years after they leave an organization, or with other survey j^- 
s^^arch projects, our response rate was very good. Our group of 31 interviewed 
students. is representative of the entire random sample of 100 students" in terms 
of (a) the number of terms actively enrolled at Hampshire, (^b) the number of 
Divisional examinations completed, (c) the nijgiber 'of Five College cours&s ^ 
talcfen, (d) leave taking, and (-3) percent men. 

The telephone interview schedule was developed, revised in consultation 
with 'sevei^al groups on campus, and pilot tested on students^who had withdrawn . 
but were ^t irf\the sample of 50 to, be interviewed, for the formal study. 



vj/t irfjt 
Initial Results 



Although Hampshire's withdrawal rate has been a fairly steady A0% pfer 
annual entering class, few of these 'are "dropouts^* from hi^er education; 
85% of them have obtained or plan to obtain a bachelor Vs degree^. • ' 

Three major factor's were reported by stuS-efets as contributing th their 

-decision to* withdraw (see Table 1).' First , sixty percttnt cited problems with . 

ecfucational direction or resources. These include^ a personal lack of motiva- 

tion (20%), the student's specialized^interesta thought better pursued else- 

• , • I — ' • 

where (20%), a ^lack of facilities, advising, %ooA cour^^es, or access to faculty 

■(18%), or the insufficiency of Hampshire^'s radical alterriativeness (2%)* 

Second , * twenty percent cited Haihpsriire's socia^l atmospltkire, wit,h equal pro- 

portions describing the alienation, isolation and lack *of , community ^pport, 

and describing the homogeneity of students. Third , fifteen percent cited cOBt^ 

considerations: ' feeling Hampshire was no longer worth that , much money or 

Having a financial aid reduction (cf. Demos,' 1968; also'see Dresch, 1975, on 

how the pooir national economy lowers the ful^cost of college). Six percent 

had family or medical problems. 



r 



" • • . \. • • •■ ^. ' ^ • \ 

• ■■ . . • ■ ■• ^ 

, Students tended to -involve their family, adviser, and -friends iti their « 
decision to withdraw, but did no*t irrvolve theii^ House' Staff, the^ Financial, 
Aid Office, ^o^ the Healtji Service. Those involved tended to support the with- 
dr'lawal decision. * , * . « ' 

' Most students said there \)as nothing. Hampshire could have done to change 
their decision to withdraw. Mos-t thought thei-r^ decision to leave Hampshire 
was a good one, and that^ their decision to come* to Hampshire was also a good 
one. Reporting retrosp-edtively , only 22% of the students said 'they were ' 
satisfied with their Hampshire experience when ^mrolled; In contrastjflCycles 
surveys over the past several terms have found general student satisfactioti 
with the Hampshire experience to be 80%. As ekpected, dissatisfae*:Lon' may 
be a good predictor of intention to with^aw; our prior studies of contractors, 
toward satisfaction underscore the importance of satisfaction with acadelK:* 
progress* and noC feeling isqlated.; ' - \ ^ , ' ^ 

For some stu^ent^ whO^>wlth<iTaw'', ^the experl^ence of ^Hampshire is a Useful 



and necessary staTge in their fur.t^f^ growth ^nd„ education^ Some students 

initially<misperceive' the fit betwe^en themselves aifd the College; catalogs and 

admissions processes should be studied tt^Kiry t©*'minimize the likelihood of 

^ ^ ' \ 'f *„ ^ ^^sW > . . ■ ' - ' ' >^ 

such mlfeperception^* Finally, some'students withdraw who could benefit 'from 

cojitip\iing aff* the Collie, ^ttentioff to facult^j^^work ;res^nsit)ilities and to 

.course and advising, quality .could help retain some students who withdraw^ for' 

" ' " . ' ' ' * * ' ^ ' ^ ^ 

ac^Semtc reasons. Attention tb *pt»blems''6f stuclent isolation would not only 

also retain some students but W(§uld imprqv^ the,qual^ity/<5;f life for many sti5- 

dents who do not withdraw. ^ - ^ ^ f'w - * 

if/ . ' ^ ' 

Secondary Study ' • * ' . ^ 

After our initial analysis of withcfer^wals firom thd' College, ye. were able 

to use the data of that study in combinat^ipn wi6h pfMor studies of the quality . 

pf student life at th^,Coll*e^e in order to answer a que/stion addressed to us 

as part of our ^tudy of Program Effectiveness arid Related ^Costs. That .question 

Was: " * • , . . . 

What is tiie cost to the College of inadequate or inaccessible ad- ' ^ 
* vising and lack of "community" support ,mecKanl sins; .what are the 

costs of igolatioi;!? x - \ ^ 
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Based on several studies condiicted during the pastf-few years, we were able to 
give an approximate answer. The CollegV loses over $lOO,OOCrj2^ear due to ■ 

our isolating social environment. -. 

, Thi-s hundred-thousand, dollar per year figure primarily derives from our 
study of students who had withdrawn from Hampshire. : Table 2. indicates the 
major reasons for withdrawal, and apportions' them among kcademic^ social, and 
exogenou s factors. Fo r example,, two-thirds of the problem with specialised- 
interests is attributed in this, analysis to academic factors which, could be 
Improved, such-as better courses or advising, while one-third is 'attributed, 
to exogenous factors, the College cannot .control. Likewise, two-thirdff of the 
problem with alienation is attributed in this analysis to social fictors the 
College could improve, vhile one-third is attributed ^to exogenous 'factors the 
, College cannot control. These attributions. of causality' are r'^gh assumptions J 
but they are reasonable and serve to yield an initial rough estimate of t^e \ 
cost of deficient_^cademic or social programs at the. College. 

While ^rl^ekttribution of Various reasons for withdrawal, to a proportionate 
social faptor is relatively straightforward, the centrality of -student isolation 
.needs additional comment. If is assumed that if withdrawn 'students had been 
more interconnected with other students excitedly engaged in intellectual pur- 
suits, then the withdrawal-prone students may have been more likely to find an 
academic path of interest, and thus lack of personal, motivation would be less 
of a reason for withdrawal. Homogeneity of students, -as used by our students, 
primarily reflects, their feeling of being outside , the dominant group and .their 
lack of any positive group of other studeiits with which to identify and inter- 
act. Cost is generally associated with a "not worth that much" feeling. A 
withdrawal-prone student would be more. likely to remain actively enrolled if 
s/he felt more identification with and reward , from the College. ' 

'By this analysis of reasons for withdrawing, fro^ Hampshire', it is found 
that Z&^vof our withdrawals or 50 students per year lea-ve due to social factors. 
At $2045 tuition perteni, this dmount^ to $102,250 per year lost to the College. 
Much of. this cost majrbe considered a true .cmt to*"the, College, since we have 
been, unable to maintain oyr desired enrollment of l'30?Btudents.- 

Additional student enrollment to the desi-se4-rl3eo-would-somewhat decrease 
the -proportionate cost of fixed, administrative, and other overhead expenses." 
Much more importantly, howevei^'- if we had a lower' withdrawal rate Admissions 



•■ ■ . ■ r: 

would be under less pressure to find sufficient qualified applicants and the 

I , • ' 

College would be able to fenjoy less uncertainty in enrollment projections for 

future budgetling, *As- discussed in another Hampshire ^report (Kegan, 1976), the 

uncertainty oE a series of one-year soft-money faculty appointments in the 

amount curfen :ly borne by the College has severe dysfunctions for the College, 

J,OT the students, and for" the faculty, • . , 

There ard. additional costs of Hampsh|re^ isolation and lack of community 
support »iftechaTilsps<" The College loses room rent from students living .off- 
cdmpus when the Houses are not fully utilized. A February 1976 sutvey found 
that a quarter of the students would want to live off-campus if there were no 
resirdenq g reg /irement. Since .there is' both a residence requirement and a some- 
what .restricted close off-campus housing, market , the College does' not have as 

^j^ny unpaid rooms as it mi^ht under freer market conditions. This very Ire- 

striction, however,- must increase the frustration of some on-campus students. 

f 

Not feeling ipolated is an important contributor toward satisfaction with 
^ one's Hampshire experience (Kegan, 1975), and this withdjrawal study found that ' 
students who withdraw "are much less satisfied with t^eir Hampshire experience 
than students who rei^pin. 

Altogether; then, there axe slbstintial financial, psyctological , and 
^ ^educational costs^ to our current isolating social atmosphere. There are thus 
substantial financial, psychological, and educational benefits* that could occur 
if the College worked to decrease its isolating atmosphere. Such is possible"; 

Our rate of ,felt isolation is not immutably connected with the .American 
college experience. Ift April 1975 parallel Cycles surveys were conducted at 
Hampshire College, i^herst College,^ and the University of Massachusetts^^ (gegan, 
. Benedict, h Grose). At Amherst and at UMass 4Q% of the particlpating^^^nts ^ 
reported that they felt isolated from m^t of the people'at their college. At ' 
Hampshire, the reported sense was half again as muph„ 60%. 

Our academic program and the personal dispositions of our studenjts coif- 
\tribute to their individual freedom ^^d also to their isolation. "However, it 
^is possible t(r develop support systems to- balance these* isolating factors. 
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As 



Conclusion 



Jhere^are several implications of this study for institutional researchers 
at other institutions. Method'ologically , this was an inexpensive study: inter- 
viewer and tele^)ho3ie co^ts were less than $350^ Symbolically, this was a. 
^study wfth'major impact-. The study provided an opportunity f6r correcting cam- 
pus misperceptions of our attrition rate and focusing attention on the ptoblem.^ 
^ Administi^atively, a formal retention program was instituted to try to reduce 
our attrition rate. This several-faceted program involves greater contact 
with students while on leave, more active monitoring of and discussions with 
potential 'withdrawals, more active monitoring of students' academic progress, 
the establishment of new student support groups convened by facjilty or staff, 
and a general campus-yide (administrative and faculty) heigh^^ed awareness of 
our attrition probfem. * - . ^ 

Politically^, the 'implications of*the study and its recommendations ^re 
still being worked out. Conflicting* images of the Col^ge's proper and possible 
role will influence the depth to which corrective action may be taken. 4 
^principal issue is the extent to which fundamental contradictions in the design 
-and operation of the/College 'or more surface procedui^al issues will be ad- 
dressed. 
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TABLE 1. Stated Reasons CoBtBibuting to Withdrawal 



lack of motivation 
^ Specialized interest 
^ Lack'-€f facilities\)r guidance 

HC not sufficiently alternative 

Direction and Resources 

Alienation, isolation 
Student Homogeneity 
Residence requirement ' 

Social Atmosphere 

Not worth that much- 
Financial aid cut 

Cost 

Family /Medical Problems 
Emotional Emblems 



Reasons 
Re'potted 

10 

11 ^ 

10 

34 

8 ^ 

•ifl.? 

7 

2 

- 2 

it 

2 ' 

■ 64 



Wefghted 
Reports* 

/ • 6.0 
6.3 
4.6 
1.5 



TOTALS 

* Weighted sd^ that' each, interviewee's reasons. sum to 1 



18.1 

2.9 
2.6 
0.3 ■ 

5.8. 

3.. 4 
' 0-8 

^.2 

^^2.0 

0.7 
2.7- 
30.-8 ^ 



Weighted 
Percent* 



, 19% 
20% 
15^ 
5% 

. 59% 

9% 
8% 

* 19% 

U% •• 
. J3% 

• 14% 
/ 6% 
2% 

^ 99% 



* • JABLE 2 ' r 

Reasons for Withdrawal Allo.cated Among 
Academic, .Social, orj&cogenous Factors 



Reasons for Withdrawal 

Lack of personal motlvatio^ 
Specialized interests 
Lack of facilities 
Alienation 

Homogeneity of students 
Cost 

Family /Medical 



TOTAIS 



. ^^'20% 
-20% 
20% 
^ 10% 
10% 
15% 
6% 

. 101% 



Allocationa to Asstirted Causal .^Factors 
Academic . ' "Social . • Exogenous 



:i/3 

2/3 
2/3 
0/3. 
0/3 
1/3 
■ . 0/3 

38% 



1/3 

-xo?-^^ 

. 2/3 
" 2/3 

• 1/3 
. 0/3 

25% 



1/3 
1/3^. 
1/3- 
1/3 

' 1/5 
■3/3 

"^■■ "38%, . 



withdrawal Phone 
Syrvey . . 
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•JlAiMPSlilHE COLLEGE office of institutional 
* AMH£».«T. M*»»ACHus£tT» 0.002 ResQarcH and Evalua'tlbn 

" J ' ■■ " 



. Start time: 



^Hello. I'm 



from Hampshire College and I*m helping the 

student/faculty Admissions ,^CoTmnittee here survey a small sample of students 
who with<}rew from il^pshire College. I have a 'few questions to ask which will 
take , about 10 minutes. Is this a good time; /pause/ 



: if ''not, when: Day & Date iSc Time 



Phn 



Your answers will be held strictly confidential-; that is, your name will not- be 
identified' with any of your answers. Your responses wH.l simply be tallied 
wiOh those of other alumni. We would like your answers ,to b§ as open and frank 
as possible. 'Because this is a long-distance phone interview^ please answer 
briefly. , " . - 



'1. Could you'tell me what your major current activity is? /pause, if necessaty/ 
school, work, something else? ' . ' 

/probe for specifics, eg Berkeley Junior in psychology,* l?agel baker/ 



2. How^lohg have you been doing this? ' ^ 

3. What did you do during the first semester after you left Hampshire? 
■J 4. /Only if needed/ What were you doing between then and-now?. 

5. Jfou requested n transcripta from Central Records for' 



;- did 



yoa complete, each application and -where .were you accepted? 

As I mentioned, I *m doing this study to help learn 'about students* decisions to 
withdraw from Hampshire. 

6. What factors contributed to your decision to withdraw?. ^ ^ 

7=w /if no Hampshire factors mentioned/ How did your Hampshire experience 
contribute to, your (Jeclslon to withdraw? . - • ' J 

8. /Only If needed/ Did you have control over your decision to withdraw; 

could you have stayed if you wanted to? . ^ . 

9. Could you list the »ames of the people 'you talked with about withdrawing, 

•from the time you flr.st thought of it through your formal withdrawal. 
''Include both' Hampshire and non-Hampshire peopler«v/ h » 
, /CHECK THOSE MENTIONED, AND OMIT FROM QUESTION' >^ll/ 

10. What, was the reaction of those people^ to your withdrawing? 
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II* In going to read a short list of people students socaetlmes consult before 
withdrawing. For each person, would you teil me first, whVther you 
thought of talking with them, about withdrawing, and second. If, you had 
thought -of lt,^why .you decided not to consult , with them, 
/CHECK THOUGHT Y OR NO, AND Lisr REASON/* . : J 
your' adviser ^ * - 

your housfe ^taff /which role/ ^ , ' 

the office of the dean of the college, K6n Hoffman or 

Courtney Gordon ■ ^ 
financial ^ald of floe,* John Taylor * ^ 

the health service ' ^ ' ' * 

your. parents ^ , ' 1 • 

12. Was there anything Hampshii:e could have done to change your decision v 
withdraw? . ^ ^ _ • . t , * 

l-3.„ Do you now f^el your, decision to leave Hampshire was a goocfcne? - ' . 

lA. Do you think your decision to comfe to Hampshire 'was a' good one?" • 

15. Waa any of yout Initial Information about Hampshire unreliable? What? 

Vfex^llclt Information and source/ ^-^ . . . ». . . 

16. In a word or phrase, wha't effect do you* feel your Hampshire experience ' • 

had on you? ' • . . 



IJ".' What do you think you'll be doing, over the next few^ypars? * '* 

- — /probe to get feel of expected career/llf e-style/ " 

• .. . ■ I ^ 

18. How satisfied .are' you wlth-your current major activities; would you say 

^ you arej.. very dissatisfied, dissatisfied, neufcral, satisfied, or 
very satisfied? , ^ *, . ' . 

19. ^ In retrospect, wheh ybu were at "Hampshire^ how satisfied did you feel with 

:;four Hampshire ex^Jeriencet /use above^^cate^orle^-phrases/ . * 

20. From your present persp/ctlve', hoU satisfied are you w«ir^otir Hampshire - 

) experience? /use above phtaaes/ , . " 

" ■- . -' ■ ° ' ' ' % ■ 

that's all the Vjuestidns I have now> /psLusBl ^ • ■ 

If youM llke, ve-can aen^ ypu a summary pf this study, 'wtuld you like to^ e 

receive one? NY ' ' ' . ^ 

/If yes/ Do 1^ have your address corrects - . » . 

Finish time: \ ^ * - - ^ 
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FOOTNOTES 



Jhe sole measdrq of a ^tudent's academic good sta^iding at'.Hamp^shire is, his/her 
""pr^gTOss on/six Divisional examinations—student initiated and' designed learning 
contracts/Vhich are approved b> a faculty membe^,* A student begins in Divlsio'n > • 
1 (whichT consists of four ^distribution exams)^^^and graduates from Division III. 
Hampsjilre participates with Amhe^rst College, Mount Holyoke College, Smith College,* 
and/the University of Massachusetts in a Five College Consortium. Students at 
-p^r of these five co.lleges located in the Connecticut River Valley may'relatively 
aslly'^reglster for And attend classes offered by any oi the five colleges 

►Cycles surveys are fif;ty-item questionnaires periodically used to monitor the, 
:quality j;^''student.life; These indicators, developed at'^ Hampshire, provide 
a low cosc: longitudinal research and evaluation. program- and permit data com- ' 
|>arisons with .other institutions. ' ' - ' . ^- 
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"statistical decision-making and practical REALITIES: THE . 
EFFICACY OF PREDICTING PROGRESS • IN COLLEGE .FROlt HIGH SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 



Siisan Lpveland and Barry Kaufman 
> CUNY . 



The prediction of academic progress and achievement in 'college has, been 
and remains. a topic of considerable :study by college admissions personnel and 
researchers. The investigation of the relationships between the various measures 
of achievemgit at the high school and. college leveXs is^of theoretical interest, 
whereas the feasability of assessing a student *s probable degree of success in 
college prior to his admission is of practical interest. However, the evalua- 
tion of the regressions in predictive studies is often complicated by such 
factors Bs: (1) the cKoice of the criterion variable, j^hich is frequently 
limited to freshman year cumulative grade point average and/pr Second semester 
retention, rendering problematic-the longitudinal validity of the regression 
^equation; (2) unknovm attenuation of correlation, due to the study *s, being' 
limited to bnly those students whom the institution selectively admitted from 
the more heterogeneous pool of' applicants; (3)." the lack of inf orLati6m on those 
stucients^ missing data, calling into .question the representativeness of the re- 
gression sample and' (4) the difficulty in- interpreting the practical" usefulness 
^of the prediction e<^uations, since the closeness* of fit is usually, expressed 
as 'the proportion of accountable variance. 

The present study ei^mines tl\e predictability' of :performance of 1^70 and 
1971 B^ijlor college ^Jxeshmen at the City University of New York four years ' 
after* their Initial enrollment/ ' * 

More -specifically, the study /analysses the relationship o'f pre-college aca- 
demic achievement to college performance by: (1) comparing applicants to en^ 
rollees 1;^ith 'respect to the di^tsiributidns of the pre-co'flege variab*lW; (2) ■ 
examining the distribution of the criterio.n variable in both the total enroilee 
population and the populatioii for which complete data were available; (3) re- 
gressing the- criterion variable on the pre-college entry variables; (4) cro8S-\ /' 
validating the prediction equations; and (5) assessing the practical si^nifi-r 
cance of the - regression analysis'thrpugh o^ross-tabular tables. 



* .Pre-college, entry variables consist of; the total niimber of academic 
\unit8 (TOTU) completed' as of the end of the junior year (11th grade}^ Iri^high ' 
school; the grade average (CAA) based on these academic courses; the cor^ 
responding percentile rank (HS%) of the student in his class ;• ^nd the student's 
raw score on a ^standardized reading test (OATR) , administered in the ^pring 
preceding the fall. admissions. ^ Due to the availability of longitudinal data, 
all coll-ege performance variables are measures taken four ydars after initial 
admission and consist of: cumulative grade point average (CGPA); cumulative 
-credits earned (CCE) ; and enrollment or gra*iation status. 

Sinc^e graduation is the successful oudpome of the college experience from 
aji admissions point of view, students were categorized as to their progress 
towards graduation, thus defining the criterion vax;iable (RTNSC8) . Accordingly, 
students who had graduated receiyed the highest score, those enrolled in the 
eighth semester with at least lower senior status (based on cumulative credits . 
earned) and a cumulative grade point average of at least 2*0 received the next 
highest score, those Enrolled wi<th less tlian lower senior status or less than 
a 2*0 cuiiiulat:^ve grade point average received the third highest score, and ^ 
those not enrolled .whatspever received the lowest score. ^ 
^ \ It should be noted that the 1970 and 197?t freshmen entered the City Uni- 
versity under an open admissions policy in which all dipl'oma graduates of New 
York City hign schools were guaranteed admission, regardless of their high 
'school average. This provides the study with a fairly heterogeneous pool of 
enrollees. Thus, most attenuation of po'rrelatidn is due to the self-selection 
''of the^applicants, ra.ther^ than selective^dmission on tl^e part of the! ingtitw- 
tion. ^ * ' ^ r 

Table 1 provides distributions of CAA,' HS%, and TOTU -for the 1970 and 
1971 applicant and enrollee populations. Note that O^TR was not available for 
the applicants. It can be seen that -the two populations of enrollees were . 
*more homogeneous than that of applicants with respect* to CAA,,, although the ^ 
^^nedl'ans and standard deviations do not differ radically from a practical, point 
qJ view. With respecf. to HS% the enrollees, as a group,, were of slightly 
higKer calibe'^. All pot>ulations were essentially identical witli respect to 
TOTU". . ' . ' * • . . ■ ^ 
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' Since it was known^ that of the four ^independent variables* (the .pre->Qollege 
entry measures) HS% and OATR Were- the most likely to be mi^ssing, Table 2 vas 
prepared to indicate to what extent three important populations differ with 
respect to the distribution of RTNSC8, . It can thus he seen that the ^require- 
ment of complete data on CAA, TOTU, HS%, and OATR produces a population which 
is relatively more "successful" than the population of all enrollees. However, 
the exclusion of only those cases missing CAA and/or TOTU does not affect the 
distribution of the dependent variables. 

Linear, step-wise, free-entry multiple regressions were then run, RTNSC8 
was first Regressed on CAA, ^TOTU, HS%., and OATR for both the 1970 and 1971 
^.freshman cohorts, yielding R^'s of about ,128 and ,125, respectively, Fot - 
cross-vall^datioh ^urpe\es, the regression equation derived from the 1970 
fre^hm^n was applied* to' t^*e 1971 fteshmen and the resulting predicted RTNSC8 
was correlated with its actual .valu^. This .resulted in a coWfelation coef- 
ficient of ,35245 which compares favorably witlNthe multiple^ regression cor- 
relation coefficient of ,35335 obtained from the regression run on the 1971' 
data and is the maximal R 'possible from t^he 1971 data/ 

Since HS^and OATR were enter e'd into the equati'b'ns last, 'Contributing ""T 
very little additional accountable variance, and, since these data were missing 
for roughly a thi^d of the freshmen, linear, step-wise, free-entry multiple 
regressions were then .run on CAA and TOTU only, resulting in R^'s of about ,127 
and ,119 for 1970 and 1971 cohcrts, respectively, Sinjilarly, for cross-valida- 
tion purposes, 'the correlation' of actual 1971 cohort ^''success" scores with 
the spores predicted from the 1970. derived equation yielded an R of ,34363 
which also compares quite favorably with a 1971 multiple R of ,34431, 

IVo jlnter6sting outcomes, of the regression analysis are illustrated below 
in which the four pre-college entT^' variables ^Icng with CGPA, CCE, and the 
product of CAA with HS% ^CAAXHS%) are correlated with RTNSC8. 

Correlation Coefficients:- Iridependent Variable's with RTNSC8 
• CGPA - CCE 

1970 

RTNSC8 ' . ,59 , ^.86 
1971 

RTNSC8 ,57 ^ .85' 



CAA . 


OATR 


HS% 


CAAXHS% 


.TOTU 


.34' 


.22 


.24 


.27 - 


..29 


.34 


. 24 


.24 


.-27 


.28' 



ranK aione 
ause one^m 
s , such JLs , 



Firstly, since CCE correlates much higher than CGPA with the criterion 
variable, the tentative implication is that predictive studies unable to obtain 
graduation data should pefhaps consider the validity of using credit accumula- 
)tion measures as'criterion variables, rather than the more commonly used •cumula- 
tive^PA, / \ ' ■ . , 

Secondly, it appears that high school averages, even unweighted by rank(^ 

in.Qlass, are better measures of college success than high school rank alone 

and at le^st this particular standardized test. Perhaps it is becaus 

grade average includes non-cognitive components of academic success, 

^ persistence and other related motivations, whereas a standardized test is 'a 

**one-shot" cognitive measure, that the unweighted CAA was the more important 

variable. ^ * 

Lastly, to evaluate the pr^^ticai use^fulness of the obtained regression 

2 

equations, especially in these cases where relatively low R 's, we^re obtained, 
the predicted scores, using the 1970^ regression equations, were cross-tabulated 
. against the actual scored (see Tables 3-6). for both the 1970 and 197^. cohorts. 
To facilitiat'e the crossrtabular analysis, the predicted '^success" scores were 
first linearly transformed to maximize sc,ore spread and then collapsed into 
five categories, each containing roughly 20% of the'^Qa^es. 

It can be seen that all c/ross-rtabulations yield roughly the same percent- 
age distributions /cross rows and columns. Due to the high percentage of 
"unsuccessful" freshmen and to the low R 's, a large number of students with 
low priterion scores are instead predicted as being "successful" ani barely over 
one .half of the "unsuccessful" students received the lowest A0% of scores. On 
the other hand^ approximately* two thirds of the graduates received predicted 
scores in the upper 40% of the range. Thus, these re^gression equations -appear 
to be less effective at' identifying, unsuccessful cases, but reasonably effec- ' 
tive at predicting successful cases. ,It is suggested that the cross-tabulations 
repre3ent an important supplement for evaluating the usefulness* of the regression 
.analysis, since the derived equations may be differentially "effective along the 
range of predicted scores. - ' * 

In conclusion, this study of prediction of college success from so-called 
"admission variables" involved lar^e numbers of studeilt;s with relatively mini-- 
mal atteniiation of correlation. The^ dependent variable, instead of being the 

248 ■ 



more common criterion of' cumulative grade point average, was a composite measure, 
based on progress towards graduation. The regression selection procedure 
favored unweighted high school grade averages over more standardized achieve- 



0^ 



ment variables, with potentially ^im|)Ot'tant implications for admissions personnel^ 
The ^ffect of missing data upon the distribution of the criterion variable was 
explored. Lastly, through cross-tabular analysis the practical usefulness for 
decision making purposes of a relatively low R is illustrated, - 
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Table ): O^stnouticr? on Incecencent Variables for ]970 aad i97i 
Semcr College ApDlicants ar.G Ef^rollee^ 



1971 













tnrcllees 




i75<^5. 
'>85 


23.5*, 
44.6-, 
31. 9i . 


22. 1!^- \ : 
55.4*c : 
27.5'. \ 


*'29.7» 
42.8% 
27.5^ 


• 50. 3?. 
27.6? 




Median . 
S-0 ' • 

V of Tota^l 


f SC. 2 

7.7 
3':.121 ' 
99.3' 


79.8 ! 
• 8C.3 
/.I 
18.980 
96.0* 


79.0 
79.2 
8 0 
39.70^ 

»9e.^% 


. 79.9. 
^ 80.2 ^ 
7.0 
18.558 
97.5*. 




HS & RaoK 
<50 

i50<75 


25. 7t 
■ 32.6". 
41.71 


19. V. :^ - ; 
39.5^ f 
41.0^* \' 


31 .6^ 
30.6"- 
f7,8% 


22. 5^ 

38. n ■ 


N> 
4S 
00 
t 


Mean 

N* ■ 
of Total 


*64.5 
68.8 • 
24:5 
23,524 
83.1'i 


66.6 ; 
69.3 
21.1 
15.882 • ' 
80.4=-- 1 


51.4 
65.2 
25:9 
31 .055 
77. 2^; 


65.5 
68.4 
. 21.7 
15,500, 
81. 5« 




HS Units'* ' 
Kean 
Vedian ' 
S.D. 
N 

1 of Total^ 


13.7 ^ 
14.4 
2.4 
3^.123 
99.3* 


f 

13.7 * ; 
^ 14.3 

2.4 : 

18.325 ; 

.91.2^ ; 

y 


^ 13.3 

:^.o 
2.6. 

39.685 
98. 7ft 


^17.4 
14-.1 

' - 2.5 
18.167 

95.5^i y 




TOTAL , 


34,362 


19.761 ^ 


4C^,2C1 


^'19,025 



£5u 



Taole 2: Distributions of 1970 ard 1971 Ser.tor' College Enrollee 
Populations on'tightn Se"^ester»Crite»-ior Vd'^iable 



1970 ^ ^ 


A11 

' Enroi]ees 


Er.roUe^s 

cAi :c 


'r»'l t~ ' 


Enr. 
Ccr 


Net Enrol lea 

Enrolled "Unsuccessfully" 
Enrolled "Successfully" 
Graduated * 


4l ,5^; , 

^' 17.3 
22.2 


40. i; 
18.5 
18.2 
23.2 




38. or 

17.6 
19.3 
25.0 


"otal N 


19,133* 


17.526 




12,870 


mi 


\ 








Not Enrolled ^ 

Enrolled "Si.c£essfully" 
Graduated ^ 


^3.85 
20^3 
16!2 
^19.8 


. -3.1% 

20 2 
16.6 
.2C.i 




39. 9X 
19.3 
18.3 
^ 22.4 


Total N 


18.340* 


^7.559 




. 11.477 


• 




> 






*N's o'lffer fron those 


in Table 1 due 


to r.issir.c 
. f 


or ir 


— 

cor;p'jtabl^ GPA' 
1 




v 




■J 



Table '3: Predicted Score (CAA, OATR» HSX. TOTU)^ Actyal Performance 
\ • After Eight Semesters, 1970 SC Frestvnen ' 



Table 4: Predicted Score (CAA and TOTU) by Actual Performance 
^ . After Eight Semesters, 1970 le^Freshmen 



PREDICTED SC0RE> . 

Lowest ^ 1 



COtNT 
itCw pCt 
CCt PCT 
.TCT. PCT 



PERFORMANCE 



I 

V0 
I 



Highest 



NOT 

ENROLLED 



ENROLLED 
lUNSUCC. 



CCLU^'N 
TOTAL 



13G9 
58.5 
26.7 
iG.2 

120^ 
^6.6 
2^.6 
9.4 



I ^ 596 
I 26^6 
I 26.3 ' 
I 

I -^ 569- 

I .22.0 

1 , 25.1 
I 4.4 



ENROLLEO ^ 

I suce.. T 

I 

I 
I 



193 
8.6 
7.8 
1.^ 



437 
16-^9 
17.6 

3.4 



6/3 
35.7 
17.8 

6.8' 



I 459'' 

I 18.8 

I 2C.2 

I 3.6 



I 53b 

1 22.0 

•I 2U.6 

I ^*.2 



' 853 
29.2 
17.4 
6.6 

656 
2^.5 
13.4 
^ 5.1 



-J 

\ 423 
I 14.5 

'I 18.6 

I ^ 3.,3 



222 
8.3 
9.8 
1.7 



72^ 
24.8 
29.1 
5.6 

I " 59^ 

I 22*.2 

I 2 3^9 

I '4.6 



GRAD. 



139 
6.2 
^4.3 
1.1 

374 
1^.5 
11.6 

2.9 



'^75 
23.5 
17.9 

4.5 



921 ^ 
31^5 
28.6 

7.2 

1210 
45.1 
37.6 
9.4 



4895 
38.0 



2269 
17 :iy 



24B7 
19.3 



3219 
'25.0 



TOTAL 



2237 
17.4 



.'2584 
20. 1 



2^45 
19.0 



2921 
22.7 



26B3 
20.8 



12b70 
.100.0 



. N. .252 ' 



PREOICTEO SCORE 
Lowest 



COUNT 
ftCW PCT 
CCL PCT 
TCT PCT 



Highest 



PERFORMANCE 

rSIoMcn I ^^ROi-LED' ENROLLED 
ENROLLED I UNSUCC. I SUCC. 



1 

h 


I 1926 
I 5 9. •2' 
I 27.4 
I U.O 


I 897 
I 27.6 
I 27.6 
I 5.1 


2 

> 


I 166r« 


r*^ 810 

I ' 23.5 J 
I 24.9. I 
I 4.6 1 
I ^ f 


3 

4* 


I U23. 
I 39.0 
\ ^ 18.8 
i 7.5 

I 1263 
I 31 .0 
I 18.0 
I 7.2 


I <»63 I 
1 19.5 I 
I 2C.4 I 
I 3.8 I 

I *^84 I 
I 1^.3 I 
I 18.0 I 
I 3.3 J 




i ,b4« 
I 25.3 
I 12.1 
I 4.8 


1 296 I 
I ti.d I 
[ 9.11 
1.7 I. 


CCLU^»^I 

TOTAL 


7.021 
4f>.l 

0 


32^0 
18.5 

* t 









264 
' 8.1 
8.3 
1.5 

. 508 
14.7 
16*0 

•6.90 
20.3 
21.7 

' 991 
24.3 
31.1 
5.7 



r '729 
21.8 
22.9 
^.2 



6RA0. 



164 
5.0 
4.0 
0.9 



' I 
-I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

-I 



^75 I 

13.8 I 

11.7 I 

2.7 1 

720 I 

21.2 I 

1^.7^^ I 

^.X 1 

1237 I 

30.4 I 

3G.4 I» 

7. 1 I 



i477 
44. 1 
36.3 



ROW 

TOTAL- 

- J,' 

3251 
18.5 



3454 
19.7 



3396 
19.4 



4075 
23.3 



3182 
1^8 .-2 



4073 
23.2 



3350 
¥9.1 



17526 
100.0 



253 



Table 5: Predicted Score (CAiVC^ATR, HSX; TOTU) by Actui?[ Performance 
After E^ght Se^sters, 1§71 SC Freshmen 



COIN 



PERFOIWANCE 



PREDICTED SCORE 



Lowest 




I 

to 

O 
I 




Highest 



lOTAL 



4581 
39,9 



2217 
19.3 



/ 













CLL PCT 1 


NOT. 


ENROLLEOo 


' ENROLLED 




TCT« PCT I 


FNBni LTD 


unjui/u * 


1 crirri i 

dUuvl 1 


uKAU* 


I I 


1290 


604 


216 I 


120 




57. ,8 ^ 


27.1 


r 9./ *I 


5.4 




28.2 


^7.2 


10.3 I 


4.7 


-1 


n .2 j 


5.3: 


1.9* I 


1 h 

1 . V 


2 I 


1146 • 1 


594 - 


398 I 


280 




47.4 1 


24.6 


16.5 I 


11.6 \ 




O.<0 1 


26.8 . 


18.9 I 


10.9 


10^ 1 


5.2 . 


3.t> I 


2.4 


3 ! 


781. 1 


4 24 1 


444 I 


409 




37.9 1 




21.6 I 


19.9 




17.0 1 




2 l^. 1 I 


15.9 




6.8 ' 1 




3.9 I 


3.6 


4 I 


601 I 


398 .1 


615 I 


86 3 




29.9 1 


14.9 1 


23.0 1 


32.2 




17.5 1 


18.0 -I 


29.2 I 


33.5 




7.0 1 


3.5 1 


' 5.4 .1 


7.5 * 


5 I 


563 1 


197 1 
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IMPLICATIONS. OF TWO STATEWIDE FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 
' FOR PLANNING AND EVALUATION 



James D. TscTiechtelin 
Maryland State Bpard*" for .Community Colleges 

This report draws implicationdl^or planning and evaluation from two S.tate- 
^ wide Student Follow-Up' Studies, joint projects of the State Board for Community 
Colleges ax^the Maryland Community College, Research Group j The full reports 
are available from, the State Board Office. The -central problem was that Mary- 
land community colleges aud the ^State Board for: Commutiity Colleges had insuf 
ficient information ^bout the outcomes of the community college education, in-' 
formation Jiecessary to improve the quality of education.. The primary purpose 
of. the study was to help Maryland community colleges evaluate the extent to 
which they are assisting students in achieving their educ2^,tional goals,, their 
immediate career development, and their prepat:ati<Jn for transfer to senior 
colleges and universities. ^ : . 

Specific research questions were directed toward fiv^ areas: studfent 
education'al goals,, goal achievement, career development, tran'sfer, ^nd 
satisfaction with college. In 1975 and 1976, qxiestionnaires were sent to all . 
persons who were first-time students in k Maryland commifnity college in Fall , 
1971 and 1972, respectively. The results from IpOth studies were quite similar, 
."and the most recent data will be reported in this papet. The response rate 
among those receiving the questionnaires was 48 percent. A sequentiM sampling 
procedure was used to test for nonrespondent^ bia«, and significant differences 
were found between, respondents and nonrespondents . In general, the respondents 
wexe^^hf^ academically successful and ^mo re ^likely to have transferred* . 

Student Educational Goals ' , ■ ' ^ 

r . — ■ — • -^c— ;^ . - , r /N 

Colleges sliould consider assessinj^ student educationral goals ^t each 
registratiqn. There are two variables to be assessed: .the first is 'the 



the follow-up .studies were conducted ^s^ith the ^e:xcellent assistance- of co- 
•ordinatoxs from Mary ISind community colleges: Roger .Anderson, Richard Behrendt, 
Allan Blckling,"'Susan Bravman, William Campbell, Robert Cell, Marc Goldsfeein,^ 
Jan J^nssen, Mary^ Johnson, Matthew Kelly, Tpm XaBonte, Paul Lar"fein, Toby Milton, 
Cheryl Opacinch,^. Charlene Wenckowskl, and Paul Yprkls. 



student's degree aspiration and -the ffeccmd is the student's personal goal, 
-such as immediate career developmeni: or transfer. The-foUow-up studie's have 
shown^that programs are not a valid indicator of 'educational goals. For 
example, many s.tudents in career programs aspire to^transfer '(Table 1). ' 
^ • ' * . » . \ . • . 

. Table 1 . 

Educational Goals of Respondents'^ Program Type 



Program Type 


■ 


Educational Goal 


* 


Transfer ^ 


Career^ 
Development 


Courses of.' 
Interest 


Transfer 


72% . 


17% 


11% ■ 


Career * , 


'36 -'^ 


57 > 


' 1 ' • 


Special Student 


• ' 3t) 


36 


3A ; 



~ Without an assessment student goali, nothirt| is known about the grow- ' 
ing number of stu'dgnts who do not declare a program and ar^ classified' as ' 
special students. In Fall 1975, 21 percent 'of all Maryland comiliS-nity college 
students were in this category. . - ' . 

Since the follow-up studies .also showed ^that students often chang,|^ their' > 
educatloW goals, it would be insufficient to ass^ess goals only upbn entry " 
to the^cpllege or even once a y^ar. -In ordef- to ^derstand- and be respons'ive , 
-to student educational needs, goals should be a^'sessed at .every registration. 
^^^""^^ illustrate the changing ^^oalp of students. - The reduction 

between column 4 and. column 5 reflects goal^changes in ^ach fdgure. ^ Iti all, 
nearly one irr f±v|^ald they changed^<ir educational goal 'since entering the 
community college. ^ * . . ^ > • 



Definlj:ion of gtudent Success 




\ 



. ■ A new effort must be made to inform': educators and' citizens about "what 
-Gonstitutes success in-a coigmunity college. The^follow-up studies 'not only ' H. 
found that half of <the incoming students d^d not want an M degree CFigure 1); 
^ but thaUongraduates get' jobs, \recerive increases in 'salary, 'and even 'recommend 
/, their experience t'& their friends. Figure 1 shows that only 21 -percent' of ail 
^ jespphdents had reckv.ed the AA degree within three and 'one-half years; How- • 
ever, colunm.6 on the same figure shows^ that among those w*t*^n AA foal;' 
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45 percent earned the^AA deg^ree*. l^lle ^5'pereent were enjplbyed fulL-time, 
74 percent were employed full--tline when their goal was eareer development, 
• (Figure 2).. While only 38 percent transferred, 68 percent transferred when 
tHeir goal was transfer (Figure 3). The common - definition of the term 'Mrop- ^ 
out" and itf^^cjoiinotation of failure .must be^changed. The program proposfl. - 
mnuals'and the program monitoring systems should 'be revised to describe sue-, 
cess in the context of .student goals and in terms of criteria, such as educa- 
tional goal achievement and employment ^of nongraduates. ' ,^ ^ 

Conoept^gf a Program in the Community College - ^ 

"^'^ . ' • * . ' . 

' The traditional concept of a program in community collpges should- be re~ , 

considered. An increasing number of .students are enrolling\s special students 
declining to make a commitment '^o .any particular progifem. The foilow-up 
studies, have, shown that only a minority of students complete. an academic* pro-^ 
gram (Figure 1) and that special stuTdents rate their educational experiences 
as highly as students who were enrolled in a specific transfer or career pro- 
gram (Table 2) . In short, fewer students are using the traditional' program 
structure and they apre' finding suce^s as special 'students'. . It is suggested 
tl^at ^aVepiing boards and appropriate faculty committees review the traditional 
definition of a progrjam and^cctnsider alternate ways to plan, structure, imple- 
ment> and evaluate educational experiences. \, - . * ! 

Tafile 2 J ' • . 



• ^ » 


Satisfaction with Program by Program T3^.e 
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Program T^fpe 


"Would you recojranend your 
res • 


program of .study to" 
No 


^^friend?" 
Ifncertain 


tran-sfet 


79% 


9% ' ' 


,■ 12% . 


Career 




10 ■ 


. 1!" . 


SpJ^cial Student 






14, 



Careey and Personal Adjustment » 



/ 



V. If is suggested that* further research' be conducted hn the mastive* adjust- 
ments that , apparently ^take pl^ce between the students* initial goals and^what^ 
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they ultimately do after. leaving the cpiranunity College* For example,. the 
follow-up studies showed that a considerable proportion of students entered 
a co^nmmnlty coll<^ge aspiring to an associate degre,e and* transfer to another 
college. ^In reality, few student's transferred and ,even fewer achieved the 
AA degree. Compare, columns 2,-3, and 4 among. Figures 1, ,2, and 3. Degree 
achievement* an^i^ ran sfer are cjearly^ "underachieved," while employment is 
clearly "ox^achleved, " . ' ^ > 

Further research .could , explore whether this career and personal adjust- 
ment is real or imposed. A "real" adjustment is defined as a genuine rec- 
onciliation of personal attitudes* and abilities with the demands of the world 
of work. While of ten* painful-, real" adjustment is positive. ^ To the extent 
that the student* 3 adjustment is real, the research could Investigate the 
ways in which community colleges are helping or hindering this process. Aii 
-adjustment can be defined as "imposed" if the. disparity between initial goals 
aAd actual outcomes^ is Imposed upon spidents from^ causes beyond their control. 
For example^ 3? persons become turned off by the academic liffe and change 
thllr goals because of a frustration with classroom o^ college ^experience? 
Further research would help to determine if the student adjustment process 
is* real or imposed and suggest ways .to de^i with it. ' * 
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THE DEVELOPMENT .0? AN ACADEMIC PLAN 
' POLITICAL' REALITY AND RATIONALISM 
^ A CAgE HISTOID SUNYAB 



A. Hj.-Kuntz 
. SUNY^ at Buffalo 



Background t 

'A University is a collection of heretical minds gathered at a common 
physical site. .1^ is usually divided into students, faculty, administrators-, 
operatio^^ staff and others. The most heretical minds of all seem housed 
in thfe maintenance staff. 

Political Reality 

, Administrators appear to ^be figures of authority. ^Faculty seem to prac- 
tice highly individualized professions, sometimes unique unto themselves. . 
Students are pf an age whei:e it seems nafural to reject authority and every- 
thing Vfelse outside thedr culture.^ Faculty and students tiftppear to believe 
that any authority except their own is restrictive and often are coBtemptously 
hostile to any authority at all. Students question the. legitimacy of both 
^^aculty ^d administrative^authority, as well as ancestry,* from time to time. 
The locmiion of author4.ty to respond to and to resolve major university pro- 
blems, as^well as student grievances, very confused. H: is not clear 
whether faculty or administrator? are to maintain law and order, to teaCh and 
to adminisfler, or to protect life and property. Faculty maintain, in the 
Coljiambia/xradition, th^t they are the university; they formulate ^educational 
policy, they govern the university. - t'or a trief review of .statements con- 
j^ceniing faculty/, stu^nts, administrations and university governance, please 
see th^ publication of John Nillef ystrengthening Community in Higher Education . 

Some Rationalism ^ •» ^ " - . ~ ' 

Specific tQ this paper,' the State University of -New York at^Buffalo id a 
large urban" university, one unit of a fairly large university system/^ The 
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^ context of the social forces at work in the early years of this decade Is well 
known to all of you. Those forces were ,at work at SUNY Buffalo. Tear pas^on 
Main Street was not^unknown .to majay- of us. ^ * 

University responses to th^ social, pressures at Vprk in the early seventies 
were many and varied. Some universities changed presidents, some. established 
task force? on ^university goals, on academic^reform, on governance, on special ^ 
programs. -Some put faculty senates to work on educational policy and planning. 
At. least one produc'ed three abortive attempts'at a comprehensive university 
plan. . SUNY at Btiffalo did all of the above. ' 
- • The need for a comprehensive university plan grew, despite .the confusion 
of organization, governance, and management:. The sit^uation demanded leadership, 
to persuade policy makers to decide and which now must assist managers to 
manage in; the" face of diminishing resources. Further, it must allocate those--^ 
resources consistent with a policy statement to which the majority of the 
, - -^university /Community can subscribe. ' . 

\ . . '.The Dtesident of the State University of Buffalo announced durfng the 
• "spring -semester of 1975 that the doming academic yfear wouid be one 'in which an 
1 .l.ntensiye effort x^as to be^^inade to develop an academic ^lan for the university. 
. The--presMent appointed a conrnTittee and charged it to develop and reeomraend 

- ; ""aiv" ac4<i%m?.c- plan ^^^^^^^^ ^it^h institutional. goaXs and cognizant* of .a possible 
_ \aiinlnistied-r^s responsive to the needs of both the university 

■ . .-and its/ constituents, detailed to convey the future configuration^ of* th^ uni~ 

- ~ vcrrsity and tp .guide the budget development and resource allocation. /That com^ 

-^yit tee developed. the following statements on University mission. 

^ - ;:/s/a state, university, with both teaching and research functions , per- 
y t|ri^nt to local and urban' regional cojncems ,/ the committee umierstands 

tn^ university's communi^ty mandate to*^ expand, selectively and progressively 
itrs public service capacity beyond the primary responsibilities in re- 
_ search bxA teaching. Anything less than" present academic excellence or 
; /. ~ the reasonable pjfospect of its attainm^ftt in the wide, range of the uni- 
versity's academic program, constitutes an unacceptable situation. In . 
' ' ^^^f first instance, the rigorous intellectual discrimination- normally 

charactdr-lzin'g intellectual life should not condone undistinguished j)ro- * 
grams. Second, an^ra.of budgetary restrictions and state financial 
exigencies jnay* leave the university only two future choices: general 
mediocrity at best, or selective "supeiriorrty* ' ' ' - 



The university cannot willingly choose mediocrity.^ In-i£s search' for"or 
confirmation of excellence,, three kinds of criteria are suggested. These are 
the quality, need and promise of the^cademic programs of the university. It 
is axiomatic that? while frojto some perspectives all programs may have some 
visibility and respectability, nofall of them can be equivalent ±n the alloca- 
tion of resources.' Thus, where a program it presently identifiable as capable ^ 
o^ or already manifesting excellence, as evidenced by premier reseai:c.h ^and 
teachi^ng, strong student enrollments ,.^and a high level of student satisfaction 
knd employability, it would appear an obvious candidate for optimal snpport. ' 

The suggested indiceis of ^performance considered by the president's committee 
• were: «, ' " ' . « . 

. 1. efficiency in u^ing resources, \ ' ^ ^ 

; 2. faculty scholarly and creative 
3« interaction with other programs, ~ , >^ . * 

\4. attractiveness of program to students, 25^^ 
'5. employabilit;y of -degree recipients. - - — 

y Tfie judgments made by the committee translated statements concerning 
mission and goal into criteria for judgment with the purpose of determining 
the degree tq which any -program supports the goals. These judgments concern: 
1." the need for the program, ^ ' ' - " 

5. the type of clientele served; ^ ^ — . 

3. the quality of programs,^ / " — 

..^^4. public 'servftes activities related to ^jrogram mission, 

'participation in multidisciplinary programs, 
^6. program efficiency, ' ' 

7. resource nj4edS'. , * . 
. The judgment ultimately made is to strengthen, maintain/ diminish, or phase 

out tbe particular ^)rogtam. for the bachelor, master ^ or •doctoral level studies 
^as it >is presented by a particular program. ^ ^ 

More tiian 130 academic programs and organized academic activities were 
•evaluated and in February t)f 1976 the interim report of the president'^s commit* 
tee oil academic planning-^ was distributed to the un^iversity community. It is 
i^nstructive to quote the preface- x>f that interim' report . 1 * _ ' ^ ^ 
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The Pres>dCTt^s Committee on Academic Planning wishes to indicate 
< ^the covitext within which it 0{^rated. "First, the members of the com-^ 
mittee did not aS\ as disciplinary or identity group representatives. 
Second, the^mmittee did not act as a budget copnittee. ^'hird, the"^ * ^ 
committee wishes 'to" stress that^his is. necessarily an interim report 
focused solely upon the preseivt positional profiling of^ each of the 
-university's operative academic units and progr ams . It is in that 
frame of reference that its present recommendations have been advanced. 
The committee is fully aware and wishes the university community to be 
aware that the fourth phase of its deliberations, which involve con- 
sideration of what new programs and new directions the university may; 
wish to pursue, will require reflection and review beginning with' th^ 
status profile developed here. This may lead to r-e commendations fqr 
realignment or recqnstitution of some programs already reviewed. j 

In general, difficulties encountered by the committee apart from those of 

' , « "I 

incomplete data can be ^characterized as^ resulting from data being available^ in 
a form primarily relevant to the kind of teaching and research that occurs In 
the majority of .the departments, while in some programs a significant function 
of the effort is devoted to the delivery of education or service in ver^ dif- 
ferent modes. For example, a question arises- concerning the appropriate as^es^ 
ment of the place and the significance of the noncurricular activities of tl)e 
collej^es which impose^alload on faculty and staff and occifpy student time, and 
which are supported out of the same budget as the curricular activijties .* Tn ^ 
addition, some curric-ular actj^yities sponsored by the colleges are supported 
by departmental budgets. The most prominent problems occur in assessing pro- 
grams with a clinigal component dr„ programs which support clinical instruction 
through ^the clinical ^department/. Clinical ^nstruction is provided by faculty 
with a number of dif f erent ~types of appointments. j.n the uni\^erSity, in loca- 
tions both entirely within ^he university, the Dental Cliiuc^^nd entirely oiit- 
side, the associated hospitals, and is "^paid for in a number of arrangements. 
Clearly, it is ^ot; directly comparable in any dimension with classroom in^truc- 
tion in a nonclinical program. An analysis, of clinical programs reflects^ njore 
similarities thap differences with nonclinical departments, but differences are 
numerous enough and interactions complex enough that! in the abaence of ..serious 
study and^a dif f er-eiflBata ba^e, only general coittments about t^e clinically^ 
based programs coulc^^B^ade^. * The same problems arose when the Basic Science 
departments of the. Heanh Sciences wer^^onsidered. The participation of, re- . 
search faculty. from the Basic Science departments, along w/th practicing. 



' clinicians from the clinical departments^ in the instruction of clinical 
students is an important facet in maintaining the quality of American medical 
education. These faculty* mgy also engage in the supervision of school or 
hospital clinics or clinical laboratories. ' " 

The relationship of '^department size and' cost to information available 
on course registrations, credit hours delivered, student^ demand and^so Jorth, 
whe^'the department has such multiple missions, is difficult to assess on the 
same basis as nonclinical departments.' For example, art and music, each with > : 
both stu^o and academic programs, present some ot the same difficulty, though 
noty iyerhaps> ' as -tom'plex. 

The principal problem is the development of'a common data base. 

The next major functiop was the development of the final report, with re.- 
commenda'tions to be ^bmitted to the President and the university community. 
The title'. Report on the Future of' the University,- - ' . ^ 

This report* addressed its effort to a statement of mission, a prof ile' of 
the university, in general, its statistical profile, its area of strengths. 
It next' addressed influences and forces influencing the specific university in-, 
terms of (a) societal demand, (b) untapped clientele, (c) support fojr students,. 
' (d) level. of university stipport (1. federal, -2. state), (e) the state master 
plans, reports on the commission on priorities, and (f) increased influence of 

1 ..." V \ * * 

external institutions in university operation. , 

/ The general* responses', to influences upon the university^ are. summarized in * 
improved self description,^ increased mutual understanding and support^ Improved 
operational performance of units, improvements of ^educational' operation and ^ ^ 
program ^responses. Directions for the future include e^cationa'^l programs in 
general education, -liberal studies, .\merican culture, language programs^ ^-^ 
School of fin^ and performing arts, and' addressing the needs of new clientele. 
The areas of research include technological arj^ sociological-assessments and 
the develoi^ment of basic information. Means of implementation with a general 
commentary, faculty development , %nultidisctlplinary research^ selective program 
improvements, research^ and training support, developmental* reaourdes arid the 
maintenance of balance, cbncltide the directions for the future. ^ 

Unsolicited but also Included are^two sections concernipg firsts university 
administration and the academic plan and second,, a future <ff planping 



V. 
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activities for the university. It may"* be instructive to clos'e^with the final 
set of recommendations conceiming administration and the planning office. 
* ' "The University administration give careful attention to tts interactions 
with operating uni-ts^ that a planning office be organized within the presi- 
dent office, that a planning committee be continued." 

^ "Now, what is of imp^rt^nce to institutional planne*rs about all of this? 

_ # 

Conclusions » 

Fitst, there is no insti'fcutional research bffice at Buffalo. All the d/ta 
came from public dbcuments existing ^within tfte University, and assembled by 
graduate assistants, working for the Committe 

•Ah obviotls concern was the accuracy of the d^ta submitted. Some errors were 
certainly some, were not. Some data was inc6mplet?e, and never were * 
fdun3. Grave decisions huilj^ on very slender evidence at tim^. Accuracy is 
impossible to over-emphasize. Data 'validity is a sine qua non. / 

Second, academic planning does not exist in a vacuum of^external events or 
influences. The political restlitiefe of. a legislative, power controlli^ng resource . 
allocations, both at the Federal and. State level, cannot be ignored. Massive f 
shifts in support money can, dpeS, and ought to modify some Utiiversity effort. 
However, for the institutional researcher^, the major emphasis and ^^St^^t ions h 
should be d±ract.ed_to_tJti^_niarshal^^^ of eviJence^j/alid , reliable, 'and ger- 
m^ne. A major question has to be which evidence Vo gather and to "display. ~ " 
' ' .i • ^"^^ would air feel better 'if all the evidenceSQere objective. They are 
J J notr af;d caYinot be soi One small monograph of .thirty i^^g'es can change the 

^ entire research focus of a^m^jor s^ence from an organfsn^ic approach to> cell ^ 
' and moiecular biology. Ft '"cdunts" only as one publicatioa in a referred V/ 
journal. All the evidences must be weighed up^n a subjective s^ale, ailtl errors ^ 
^ ' - ' ^re to be' expected .from the outset. Fvaliiation'requi^^s judWnent^ 

' O " Third; the style of institutional: leadership i§/critical to the. design, 
implementation, adoptions and management oiL^n instJ.tutional academic plan.*\ ^ 
yixthout TJeep involvement of distjlnguished andXrespected faculty (and some . \ 
•others), Tio ac-ademic plan wo^th tlie name will evelve. Without leaders we ' . 
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•^^^^Ijast\ democratic processes ^ork. .Any fnstitution will tol^ate deviance 
until a tolerance limit is reached. Once o^ver that threshold, reactive cor- 
rective measures ^will be applied^ Of ten the data gatherer has to feel-ignpted 
That 'reports are sent out and never read. , That policy makers don't decide, 
• and th^t managers^ do not manage. Take heart, faculty, administrators ^ .and 
, students -hear yoru/' They don't often listen,, but they hear you, and they nee'd 
you. Seek facts, think s'traight, and loojc far ahead. 



MEASURING, THE OUTCOMES DF-HXGHER EDUCATION . 
^TWp APPROACHES BASED 0^ PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 
• • . ' ' -AND PERCEIVED NEEDS 'OF EXTERNAL AGENCIES 

* • ■ Richard L.. Alfred 

■ • , ^ 

, • - New York City Community CoHege-' 

Researchet;s and ^planners have known for a long time that evaluation is 

supposed, to begin, with a statement of ed.ucational objectives. And^, every good 

manager knows that ^evaluation' includes aa assessment of program costs which 

is supposed to involv,e some consideratji^n of program outcomes.' In the field 

of community college education," however, these basic rules have often been • 

ignored *by administrators and external agencies attempting to carry out evalUa 
-» ♦ . ' " • 

tion studdesv ^dycational^feas-ter plans, for example, developed^y community 

, » ** ■* > < 

colleges, have little to say 'about outcomes or costs even though these plans ' 

'contain a variety of propositions concerning financing, programs and organiza- 
tional structure, > # * ^ 

Two-year college. faculty , department chairpersons, and deans engaged in 
faking annual recommendations on how academic departments should be budgeted, 
as a matter of po'Xicy do not include any. consideration Qf/Sutcoines'. Year-in 
ai^d^ year-out , program budgets are determined on a percentage basis -as an in-* ' 
crease or decrease ^froia the previous year's, budget. 'This practice, as loilg 
a^it is continued, can hardly bfe expected to encourage faculty to deal yith 

outcomes in* tf^r programs and *bud*get decisions. ' ' . 

> ' , * ^ ^ * *^ . . 

External Pressar&s for , Accountability " » - " 

VThile' it is not/^.entirely clear why the outcomes isaue has: been avoided, 
by colleges and their^iijjtemal constituencies, it is beccftning increasingly 
♦ci^ar that state boards arid legislatures are" interested in higl^er education 
outcomes* Policy T^akers are becoming ends-oriented rather than means-oriented 
The attitudes of ^ funding sourc'GS ^clearly reinfo-^ce this trends college should 
be "rewarded not only for thie number of programs and services they offer., -but 
for the outcomes' they prt)duce and th^ cost benefits, to the consumer. 

^ ■ . ' - .A.J' . ; » 
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*' Although it is perhaps unfortunate that higher education. agencies, axe 

requiring institutions to provide evidence^of outcomes in return for 'resources, 
^ .»**'• ik 

it is likely that ^many policy questions 'would much easier to settl^e^if we . 

'* / ' • • 

had a'better understanding of^the out-cpmes^ problem/ The issue of program. 

budgeting, for example, is one topic that has stimulated a good deal of de- 

b&te: At, what level should programs b^ funded?' What types * of measures^ should 

be used to determine program funding? Who should make the hard decisions on 

, funding? What cMteria should be used to determine^ funding levels'? Should" 

programs be funded on a '"relatiye" bdsis (as an increase or decrease over the 

previous year's -budgetfj or on "absolute'*- basis as a %easure of the minimum*^ 

amount ot resources needed? Such\issues would be readily resolved if data 

werfe available on' the outcomes that are actually generated by two--year college 

programs. Mow many students are enrolled- in anprogram and what 'riumber of credit 

hours do they re^resejit? Ho\.j many complete tHeir degree requirements within 

two years||t>hree years, and so forth?' VThat is the-'cost*^er PTE student? ^Do"' 

the outcomes, produced meet or- fall short of a minimum acceptable 'standard? ^ 

What are the cost ^benefits tb the honsumef? 

The major premise of this presentation is that much more research heeds- 

to be done on the outcomes of community college education before community 

colleges can |>e truly evaluated or receive their fair* share of resources. The 

studies desc'rtbed herein relate ~to outcomes in^career programs, to^the charac- 

teristics of these programs^ aAd-the infotmdtion^ needs, of external agencies. " 

Sugg^estions are m^de as to how; outcome meastiresL might be used to impxoye the 

position of highet ^education institutions in their quest for resources. 

Outcotne .Measures, and Decision Making 

While there are many possible nfethods ^that can be used to nie^sure' outcomVk* 
in community college' programs, -a fundamental purpose of- 'outcomes-oriented re- ^ 
search should be' to produce information that -can -be u^ed by decision maHers 
to determine the resources for career programs. Outcome data are moat, likely 
to be* useful if they are -based on an u;iderstandin.g' of the jre^source allocation, 
process itself, particularly that involved in the ^relationship between^ the in-- 
stitution and the state/ ' - ' ^ * . 



^ The need for rendering a decision relative to the resources for community 
collfege programs implies' the^eicistence of ti^o fundament^^l conditians:^ some ^ 
recognized educational objective and limited resources for achiev^.ng this ob- 
jective, decisions on higher education appropriations typically involve a ^ • 
•c^ice between available means by" which manpower and educational ' requirements 
can^be met. In a. densely populatjed urban regi6n, for example', these means 
might ijficlude funding two-year /college programs to me^ the technical and man- 
power requirements of business and industry; suppbrt for baccalaureate dJgree- 
granting institutions to meet mid-management ^ and hum^an service ndeds; and sup- 
port for professional degree-granting* institutions to provicie traiaedc pro- 
'fessionals for emerging, ijianpower needs in health, engineering, and the social 
iServites. " ^ ^ * ' * 

• ■ Every appropriations 4ecision is predicated on a belief in the' existence * 
o^lpa' cauB'al relationship between Sortie educational' outcome and the resources 
allocated to achiei^e that" outcome. Rational decisions cortcern£ng program 
'resources can be rendered by consulting the available information., in a college 
■^regarding the outcomes; it Is trying to produce^ and balancing thisswlth infor- 
imation ^bout the outcomes it has^actually produced^ The principal function of 
-outcome research is *to extend -'this fun<j of informatio^n to help decision-makers-- 
bofii within ^and outside of the inst-itution—to t^etter understand the cbnsequenc^ 
f the resources they are _:mploying. "r^'* . • ' * * • 

Two st^udles were cf nducted^^outcoioes in curriculi^m programs, in^.the 
Allied Health and Natural Sci'ence.and Engineering Technolc>gy divisions ^of New 
York City Community College Suring 'the Fill of 1975.^ These studies were de-. 
signed to identify student* outcomes pertaining to thsir career patterns, their 
ti^sfer plans, thel^perceR.tions of college curricula, and their attitudes * 
toward work -and ^fujrther education.* The Study, populations -consisted of 922 ' * 

graduates of the Division of Technology betj^ee^^l969 ^nd 1975, apd 595 re- 
spondents from the ^Division of- Allied* Health and Na'tural Sciences.^ Question- 
^aiVe^ were, sent to graduates af these, prograpjs during thei Spring an^d Fall of,^ ^ 
1975.; Approximately 44 p'ercent returned usable quesfelonpkires . The response 
rates g^aried dver the ^even-::^ear p.eriod ranging frojn a' low of 35 percent in ' V 
19.69 *to^ a high of 60 percent in 1975'. ^e ovelrall response /ate of/ 44 percent* i ^ 
was considered *a .'gratifying return for studies of this kind. 



^ . p 

because the number of outcome measures used in each study: was very large 
a taxonomy was. deyeloped^ not only for classifying Existing measures but atso 
for suggesting- additional on^s (see Figure* 1) This taxonomy was based on 
the traditional functions of two-year colleges: teacTiing, student' development, 
and "public service.* The first dimension of ^he taxonomy v/as comprised of 
three categories career preparation^ transfer preparation,- and-^ public service. 
The second dimension involved the time dimension in.which outcomes in each . • 
category were measured: before college^, during^ college, -and af-^er colle'ge. 

^ The categories in each dimension are to some degree interdependent. Cer- * 
tain transfer ajd career preparat^ion outcomes, 'for example-, can be evaluated 
through analyses o^^he same outcome measure^. ' Thus, ^ one of the critical out- 
come measures of a^ffudent ' s^ preparation for transfer or a career is his grade 
.point average in the major field of study. By the same^token, on^ of thfe most 
important aspects of a student's public service is his participation in or- 
ganized community activities. Public service can be assessed in terms of the 
quality and quantity, of student" iS^^olvement in the community at every point ^ 
^^x^^^. relationship with'the college—before 1iW . enrolls, during enrollment , and 
-after graduation. Each outcome is classified simultaneously by the^^jptie of 
function involved ahd its temporal sequence in^ the college environment. 

" Institutional Function? . The institutionkl fu^iction dimension was used* 
to assess the effects of co;Llege programs on various * student outcomes under' 
consideration. 'The outcomes in each study differed according to Jthe character- 
istics of ^ the programs being studied* and the. function being examine^. For 
example-, students enrolled in the Allied Health program are^requir'^d to success- 
-fully complete-a licensure examination^ before they"'"carr>ractice in. their career 
field. The outcomes, investigated- in this study were those ur*er the general-^ ' 
rubric of career preparatl6n but particular to the examination-results and 
curricular perceptions . <^f students (see^Fig^re 2). Students enrolled in ' 
; Technology programs^ on the otl^r hand, are not required to take a certifica- 
tion 'exam a:^ a- condition for career entry. ^'^The focus shifted in thisvstudy 

: t " \ > ' * * ' / . 

from' a concern with examination*" outcomes to a concerV^ith jot performance. 

' ^^"-^-'-^.^ ' • , , ' . *• 

•Measure's ; ^uch as saTary^job mobilJ^ty, supervisory ^responsibility and employer 

perceptipns were used to evaluate performance on the job (see Figure .2) . 
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The Time Dlmenslo Classitidd intd "a^ temporal dimension, the functions 
in Figure Z portray the sequence of the outcome measures used iji both studies. 
Although if^'is not often considered.. in the deliberations of educatJ.onal policy 
makers, time is a critical element, ' Is it more appropriate to make decisions 
on* the b^is of immediate outcomes of the college experience — that is those 

' that are evident after only a brief span of time-^ror the ^outcomes which show 
the long term effects pf higher education? This is a question that college 

•officials and external agencies must 'fiapple with. From the standpoint of 
those de?ermining institutional support, the long-term effects are too remote 
andj too difficult to comprehend to be ^se^~ in appropriations decisions.. Their* 
primary interest lies in much more immediate outcomes: How^many students were 
graduated?. How many retained jobs in the local community? How much was spent 

,to^ produce certain outcomes? Did the outcomes produced meet a minimum standard 
for continaed. funding? <Ju3StionS .such^ as these require answers if two-year 
cdlleges^are to dbtain the resources needeti for programs. 

Poll^ca-1- Uses of Outcomers Research 



The call 'for 'outcome data is becoming increasingly persj-stent on the part 
of state boards and legislatTorsrS- It reflects in part a* failure of confidence 
In many of our institutions and in part frustration over rapidly increasing 
cdstjs*. What purposes.^can J^e served by t^a- results o*f^ the studies reported^ 
herein?- Those who wish to hold inst;itti'tions accountable should become the re- ^ 
cipients of outcomes data ^d should use Such data to examine Results and cosfs 
in tTie educational enterprise. The exchange of 'iriformation between institution^ 
and dgencie.s cannot byit help, tgjf bring some ratiotsfal element to* all .questions 
relating to resources. . . . -^^ . • % * 

' ^ Published results of ouf comes .stu-dies leild a focus, to the types pf " re- 
sources needed to operate programs. They separate questions ^related to pur- 
pose8,^and procedures and permit educational policy makers to. develop a better 
.understanding of'the educational jiroce^ss. . In this sense,- outcome data is a 
weapon. It tralf^e uaed ^o educate the policylnakeW about ^the .academic 'and 
institutional facts of/life, providing them a .far bett^er, - more complete and 
co^rehensive picture of the academic enterprise -than they now<haye. Tending " 
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to relatlon&hlp G w ljtih state agencies- become an increasingly important and 
time 'consuming task for community colleges. Failure to* provide the types of 
information that these agencies should use- in the resource allocation process 
cQuld result in some severe sKort-term penalties. * ■ , 



'^^^ \;rHE USE. OF^ACADEMIC rflSTORIES IN DECISION. HAKIKG 

• ** ' • ' * • , ^ . 

' ' - * Robert Grose 

Aii\herst College 

- The use^of individual Ijsarjiing histfiries is of _lmig_stauding in^psycho^J^ 

logiral and 'educational research. Few recent studies are available, however 

.at' the collegiate levkl ' (C:,^. Blackliurn et al. 1976). Curx^t emphases .appear 
'*^:v ' • ' ■ - 

to be those ''of atomisti^Q^fdata elements and short term, cross-sectienal analyse^. 

Tet I am urging here a return ^to the longitudinal study of individual students 

»• • . „ • 

to aid our academic decision making. 

There are several factors influencing my interest. One cluster* relates 

, to non-traditional institiitions Such things as narrative transcripts at * >\ 

Goddard College and New College^in Sarasota, progress by examination at Hamp^ 

shire-College, the 4p|?raach.b*f .Edison.. Col^lege in\^ Jersey,, the exploration- 

of competency assessment Alverno College, the, Sclib»i--for New Learning at ^ 

De Pai^l University, the Cooperative Ssses.$ment^ of ExpetientiSl Learning (CAEL) - 

and 'the developiri^nt the co^ept'bf life-logg learning so ably delineated ^ 

by K/Ba<^icia Cross — all insist upon the unique character of estch student and 

his exp.elrience. These developments further suggest such other possibilities 

as campus-free, space-free, cre(Jit-f ree,. and time-free modes of learning, 

f V*' . . ■ ' " f ' * 

Part of iliy motivatfSrn, 'i^^ suspect, also comes from my discomfort with the 

J , . ' ** * '• . ' " ^ . " ^ 

depersarialization and. mechajnikatiori^ t^at; is taking place iiA many of the .data 

"management sysfems and model^'t^t Veso^ur'ce' alloca^tion. I looked up the .other 
day the definition of student .^iitJ^ilt^vi^CHEMS Data Element Dictionary and was 
taken aback that a student is d^'^e^. tliere safely as- "An- individual who has ' 

.formally applied for admission at ^rR^l^^n^^^ ind3^ici(ial .who is 

making'a demand ^on the instructi6n4L^e'9ource^' of .the institution.'' Nothing 

fQcusey on the acctnnulation of ed'uc^a^iorial experiences by the student himself 

or herself /.but- items featured facutty^ fac.ilities, finances, cost^, informa- 

• ; ^ ' . r . 

tion exchange,, program measures, resource requirements -o^^s^ate-wide measures. 
The .integrate* singular human being called the learner was hard to find. 

*■ The- third'' source of ./stimulatta'n was a recent batch of questions coming 
from^facultt, students,' fajsulty cbnnni;ttee.s, and .administrative offices. They 
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-^akea about^how one-cour^se lea^s to another, ho v maity ^ ^ent s in ti/elt care 
•take courses in a field and^ how many ^jdo jio t , aqd'what'is the conce/tration or 
enrollments in a department among its-majors* as against general education 
^ elections-; l^iat were the results of a special freshman sectlorpin terms ^f,..-^ 
later selection of 'coyrse/in tljat field? -How effective was 5(dvisd*ig in term/ 
of the' breadth of eleQtiOes of stiiidentd? Hp^ useful was their freshman seiSfvSr 
experience in opening up^ new areas o5-6t^dy to st^dtents .^nd so forth. Thus^ /. 
I was le^^^consider more seriousl;/and iiTyaryihg detail J:h|i^^nique ediica-- ^ 
tional exper^nc^ of each ^student a^sj^ or she^gofes through *f our, ye^rs of study 
.taking fo^ courses at a time /moving from oneV^vel of course, to another, 
sampling one domain of knot/ledge and' another, accUBlujLating 32 cours'ls, unde^r-; 
going failures, successeff^disappoint^ents and insigh6s.*^--™r^^'^^""^"^ ^ 
Let me'tum ^o ^ome examples: ExampleSr^ The MatVfltatics Department \ 
asked me to help evalua/e the resjiL^ai^jLJiheir^p^al MathemattQs^tion for 



ttiose students who weije, jdudged .not Wst 'well^prepar-ed fo^^the stiidV of cal 
cuius by their secondar^^schopis. A spicial lk|roductQ,fy Calculus section -met, 
for six class hours af< week/^ther tjLh the\^ual fpur '^nd^was ^iven -Special- " 
attention in terms of tu^or^ a^sig&nent of , instructor and rate'jf developraen|^ 
' of topics. At the end of tlfe',semester>^ese students were expected to >each ^ 

tfie. same level of*-competence as ^those in the "regular'^* course;: To answer the - 
^ question meant g^ih^ back and Identifying specific iridiv-iduals sj^x * seven, and * 
> eight years ago and^'^x^ining theiriVerfcjrmance insthe speciak^tion of the ' 
- ^ calculus ceurse"^ .their later cho'ice of majors, their electiol^ of'lat^ mthe-^^ 
t matics oQuirses and the like.. It was^ fairly laboriduj^ a^' too^c.ii^ariy hours/of 
clerical work to "get even a J)artial picture/of same of the^*^ answer s ^o the 
Department *-s legitimate educational questi</is\bout wbat- 'ha%' happened .to, the^ 
students and what ^^ffect thfe course may ,h^ve^1f4^^ their Utrer "^tudife?. 

• Althcrugh we do have a re]^atively.-s6phi;^ticated computer ^system 'with- a. >' • 
Py ^^--o^i^^t^d. data base", it was Impossd^ble tp V bac;k vi^^t^^ computer and ' ' 
reconstruct -the total histories of inaivlduals with a\pattlcular .dducationa:^' 
experience, namely^ 'participation iu a particular, course ati4 sect'iori. -We d: 
this by hand arid were able to demonstrate .mixed resulCs,' fiffes^ .in- turn led' 
^to a further analysis Qfjihe pdrfotmances of studenta with^comparaTii'^j^'Hl^^ 
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• -ry , . . ' . , , ^ ^ ...... 

grounds 'that were in "the' regula,r caj-culus section's. (All^of this led to drop- 

_^ . ^ 

ping the spe^^J^ sec^ti'on and making {)rovision^for student c^iversity in 

regular sections.) ' ^ • • - t • , 

• « My *seco'nd example is drawn firbmTThe hiaraanlti^s Here/ a faculty member 
_^i;Npf the English Department was interested in what course^s^ English majors ac- 
tually took ^ithfff '^he department since 'the'y wei^e given a rathei?^ free rein to 
dhoose gmpngi a large number of English offerings. !breover, hB wondered how 
many studen^ts would have sa^is€ied a reasonable set of requirements that.^wQuld 
rva.ve ensured that English majors experience several-dif f ereftt areas of. litera- 
ture and modes'of study. Most enrollments had been' at Ig^sif of mo^r^jte size, 
n" English courses during the years in question. It turned 'out/trfcat after*- a . 
reat" deal of clerical labor, we ^^^^^ able* to ascertairv that ve^y f^ of the 
.English majors in thei?r ordinarV selections W\ild>have completed a program any- 
thing like the one .proposed: For ex^ple, there was' ^(5nly one out of the 60 ^ 
inajers that h^d taken all seven^of th,^" courses seriously .prQposed as the core 
curriculum. Changes in the maj-dr requirements 'in English are tlierefore now' 
beimg overhauled. / ' . ' . ^ * 

The mofet complex , query 'to- date (and my third example) came from, our Com- 
mittee on Educational Policy and, later, the Select Committee on the Curric\jlum 
Since at ^herst College we 'Currently have a^ distributi'on-f ree. elective pro- 
gram with required courses only i?i the major, students have considerable 
latitude in selecting their 'courJ^s both on the campus ^nd^at the rest oj. the 
Five Colleges in the Pidnefr Valley, ^he central question was; What kinds of 

liberal education e^re our students choosing? « . 

\ . * ' ■ o 

A summary of the academic history file of ou'r graduating students in the 

Class of 1976. was printed out showing the number of courses taken in each of 

the departments or course groupings. These were summarized b^' divisions\ ' 

Division I - Humanities and the Arts; D).\eisiq^^II - Social Sci^ances^ Divtsi:oir"^ 

III> riatur^l^Sciences and 'Mathematics; ' Division 'IV Independent Study, Inter- 

disciplinary courses, special reading coiirseis, and the lite>^ We also- counted 

up the .cpurses taken at the other of.the^Five Colleges: Mount HoLyoke, 

Hampshire, Smith., and theJJniversity of Massachusetts. By grouping students ^ 

{jy'' their majors we were able toi gather even ^further information.' ^ 



- ' ^° 'lisplay these data is%iot^ clear . ^'ci^e approach is found in " 

■Xabl-e. I*sho*wiTig s;Lmp>y the counte of , n^iJiibers ot'courses taken within e3ch ✓ 
• division ^ted by increasing ordfer of. magnitude. . Ve did this first by, 
^Division I - Humanities, as in the example, and then' the^ same thing sorted" 
'by Division H - Social Sciences, and 'Civl^on III / Natural Sciences. (Only . 
a single Example is given here to 'show'hpw thirs would appear .Table T gives'* - 
. an overall picture of the wgy. in which ••individual students allocated their ^x. 

courses in^broad curricular aVeas arid, gives the detail rather comp'actly 'for . 
, the some- 222 studenes-in t"h^ sampUV-' Itote that 'the median number of courses; 
J ifl^Divlsion I is quickly judged. ' * w • - " 

In. another approach one n\ay simpOf count^ departments .that are. sampled by: 
^ eac^student-^nd one composite graph (Figure 1) shows Lr th.ese same 222 'students 
; the niimber of departments^' they sampled in their four ytars at Amherst. (The ' 
mean 'and median ap.-12.5 of'deR^rtmenfcs ^chosea; ) Bur'the mean is;perhap-s -not ' 
■^s important as' the dis^sion that ip demons tri^'ed. We haVe do'nl Jthis also ". ' 



^for major groupings dfd for^P^i beta "kappa ptudents,^ ' 

If one coMects' theU^feal programs* of student^ and su^s\^^ together 
over time,. one gains helpW pictures of the educaticjn that i's occurring, jk' 
- Table II may be , seen how some ^289 students of the-"ci.ass of 1976*distribie&^ ■ . 
-their- 8;617 courses over'foir years among tjie vaVipus departmfepts, both in tenns 
^ of numbvs of couirses and in t;ems of perceAages... Majors dn the three biv;Lsions 
■ of humanities. Social Science.^nd'Natural' Sdiences doViStribute their" courses 
differently. Note thet this «not thk same "a' course load^m"^t»ix- earned- 
out only^for^a-Vear or semes b^it- i^ t;he. reSult of. t'he couVse glograms' of '" 
• individual students over theiy -^^l academic . career.' , • " ' -n ' * 

• ^ I|j;Table III for the same cllss^ of "zsV students*' wit\ .b:i?ei;.all figures are ^ 
^ shown- of>pw. many, had one or more courses lin , particular departments s(^etime 

in.their fAr years. The seriel of coliAnns at the right -are related to'ques-^" 

• =tions we had\about -our pre-med^ical and pre-law students T.n t^e. class -'..'hafc' . 
~ k|.nds of.courVes had they sampled or not sampl^d^ . -^^ ^ . 

The degreeSef concentration' within the |^r department by stude«ts.may 
also be of. interest to decision-makers'. _ The^^^bers af a-- small -college are ' \. ' 
°^^^l^^'^i<^^^^^^y femall to make mu'ch generalization shaky on a singlefy^ar ' s ' - 
' ' . ' ■ ■ ' - . ' V - " ''^ . . ^ , ' 

ER^ . • ■ ' ■• \ . - ' ,. * '. '■ 



basis, but in Table III, for example, 3§ English majors over the four years \ 

•too^^ 381 courses in En^ish, or an average of ^ about ten per student; t\\xs is 

something close to one-third of their courses, bad anticipated more ^on- 

qentration by students on the average in their major department's. 

< ' ' t ' i ^- 

FJnally in Tabl^ IV the arrangement is, shifted -the other way^arqund. 

The total QOurSes given by a particular department are examined to see^who 

actually took them. J-ooking at the fourth row^ for 'example, we find that -the 

English Department oVer the four years for thi^ Class of 1976 had 942* coufse^ 

enrollments (shown on^the far right)'. We have*already noted, that 381 of these 

wer^ taken' by the 38 .English' majors. In other words, 40% of the department's 

course enrollments (381/942) were devoted to its ©wn majoi:s. * 

I have no brief for these ^being definitive or crifciar data. They aire 

firsjt attempts — attempts to find descriptive techniques ,so that link varieties 

of student patterns of course programs can be understood. 

, An' unpublished paper by Alexander W. Astin asl^ing for a* Student-Oriented 

Management Information System .notes in^ its introductory paragraphs: (Xstin, 

1976) ' ' ' ' • " ^ " • • 

. . ' .Although 'most cdlJLege catalogs claim that stud^t development" 
is a fundamental institutional purpose, t^e decision-maktog process 
in, higher education often ignores the student implications of al- 
ternative courses of action, this tendency is exemplified by the' 
computer-based management informa'tion systems (MIS) not; used by ^ ' 
many 'colleges and universities.* Except for simplistic infom^ation 
^ on 'enrollments, majors, and credits, these 'sVstems provide ainwst 
^ no information on students. Thus, administrators ^who\re]?y o^i such 
^ sys-tems are encouraged to view planning and decision-making basically 
as a'problem in*' resource manipulation. The 'benefit' Mde of the 
decision equation, as- it- reflects the provable consequences for^ * 
student ^developtoent , receives scant 'attention at best and iii most 
•cases is* ignored .altogether in the decis^ion 'process* ^ 

Those administrators who might be sympa,tl;ietic* to a tnore student- 
* oriented MIS have seldom maofe -a serious attempt to develop one,* be-' 
cause they believe *it Is siniply unfeasible. . Not .only d/s such a 
system feasible, -but it would ^provide' an opportunity to improve the 
quality of planning,and decisio^ making substantially and, in .the 
long run, to put 'scarce educational respurces to muqh more effective 
\ use...w ^ . y % . ' • " 

We';are^not yet very far along in pfpoviding'-eych information. We are pre- 
sently recording'* only partial and jtndirect indication^ of 'what the stydent has 
learned. But even with our simple ta^'ies, there ar^ a number of difficulties 



Most of our computers So not maintain cumulatij/e records oVer a sufficiently* 
long period of time to enable such analyses. Frequently only a semester or 
tJ^o are available and labels are 'produced to make a hard copy for,. a. permanent 
transcript. 

Another problem we encountered is that transfers* from other colleges or 
from other sjchools^ within a university will not. always have all of their 
materials in the same sortable. rubrics;. - A significant portion of an insti- 
tution's students may be transfers, have had educational leaves of absence, 
or Have either credit by examin^tic^ "or by assessment of experiential educa- 
tion. These discpntinuous records- are' not to be derogated but simply must 
be set aside for certain sorts of analyses. Experiences and courses taken j 
prior to post-secondary education are usually not .included either. Such 
factors Only point up the magnitude of the challenge to ./ind new and meaning^ 
ful ways to describe the continuous student. 

The program of the student has^ the characteristics of^being* both an in- 

, dependent variable and a dependent variable. * To use Astin's terms, the ^one . 
academic history can be viewed both as an outcome measurer and_a process measure . 
'Hiat is, -the selection of courses may be looked upon as the end result "or out-- 
come of ^other variables such as academic advising, particular student character- 
istics, or exi^erience in earlier courses, whereas at other times we may wish ^ 

"to look upon the student's variety of courses as a process , affecting later 
performance -in such' things as the .Graduate Reccrrd Examination, \ acceptance at 
medical school, performance on tjie Job, or student-expressed satisfaction with 
his o^ her general cultural knowledge. - ' ^. . * 

,^ One may have a bit of serendipity. " As I have carried out some of these 
tiomparisons with the' 'class thaf 'graduated last June, I found myself asking 
odd questions sucl\ as the extent that Amhe^rst College had -given the courses 
needed for graduation for this class. I discovered that 10%. of the Class of 
1976^ courses had been taken at the Five Colleges; another 7% had been taken 
at other institut:ij>ns by transfer students, those on educational leaves, and 
such.. Thus only/83% 'of the' courses for graduation had been delivered at 
Amherst. * (I will not dwell on 'the'fact that we have also b6en providing 
ltt6rally hundreds of course enrollments for the incoming .Five-College students, . 
so it does happen to more than balance out in this case.) 
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You may^ also find it interesting tolheck on the "potato chip" hypothesis. 
One graduate- student working with us developed 'this- notion- t^ile he was 
^ examining how many, courses were taken in a particular department by students. 
• -For- some' departments it Se^ms that students seldonr take just one course ; they 
take, either none or two or more. As yet. I do not know' just how this relates ' 
'J^ to our planning or staffing, but certain content and certain faculty show 
x^rather consistent chqices by .students. ' I am also rqonvinced that^most depart- ■ 
. men^ts. would j^fer to be in the "potato chip" or "salted peanut" category 
wh^re once you take dpe you can hardly resist taking more: ' 

You can see that | suffer from one of the serious diseases with "which we 
.in institutional research are afflicted, namely. I have more answers than' I . 
yet have questions. T artL intrigued by the patterns of student choiceUn ' 
growth and learning. T fW -taat. these longitudinal data about individual 
CQurses of study! belong soAewhere.in our scheme of things. As oUr colleges 
shift away fro^ expansion |\), their Aanagement of ^scarce Resources, academic 
decision-making will withoif^; doubt, call upon our knowledge of" students' 
learning histories. We mustVexaminS benefits as well as resources and costs 

- I ^ ■ ■■ - - -: 
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INFORMATION ON DISTRIBUTION OF STUDF.NT .COURSI: TI-LCTIONS BY CURRICULUM' DIVISION? . 
' ■ CLASS or 1976- N =222 

. DIVJSIO{j;l - Arts and Humanitie?; DIVISION.. II - Social Sciences; DIVISfON III 
Natural ..S.ciences an(J Ma^thematics; DIVISION IV - Other Amherst' Courses "(.e.g. Freshman 
Semina^sf i COLUMN V - Five-College pciurse^ ' ' 
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'XtAR COURSL flECriONS Of SlUOI.NTS IN ^IlL AMHERST COLLCCr 
GRAfXiATlNG CLASS Of 1976 
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PjlLlcidilCS.^ Jl il^^ 'l^Ti-.: 



t Not ^ X ClcctirHj 

»llcctin<| ^ ♦ Orio or^Moro 

Tuursos in * Cout^scs ui" 

llie Ot'pU ' th e Dcpt: . . 



OIV. 1 / Art- * *, I 
' Classics 

r Dramatic Acts 
~^ " -English 
French 
G<*rman 
Greei^ 
Latin \ 
-flusic 
> Philosophy 

Religion 
, . Russian 
• ^ Spanish 

^Overall 

OIV. ii> American Studies 
Anthropol OQy 
Black Studies • 
EconomTcs 
History 

Poli tical ^Science 
* Psychology 
» ' " Sociology* 



OIV. ^11 



OIV. IV. 



i Overall 

As?ronon\y 
Biology 
Biophysics 
Chemis try 
Geol ogy 
/Mathematics 
Meurosoencc . 
Physic^^ 

Overall 

Colloquium 
Freshman Seminar 
Other . ' if 



Overall 



5-CoMege Hampshire 

\ Smi th 

U. Mass; 
Other ' 



Ove/al 1 



87.5% 

^2,2% 

16.6% 
3.U 
V 6.9% 

49.5% 

52.9% 
'?2.8% 

25.65^ ' 

23.2^ 

99.3% ^N. 

23.?.% 

11.2% ^ 

15.9% ^ 

60.2% 
'57.1%^ 

72.3% 

6-3.7% 
. 24.6% 

16.3% 
54.3% 
-.7%' 
43.3% 
^3.9% V 
64.0% 
4.2% t 
' 43.3% 

87.1% ' 

'28.4% 
54.7% *. 
44.6% ' 

82,4% 



IR.7% 
42.6% 
56.7% 
46.4% 
1.7% 

87 ,-5%' 



46.4'% , 
68.9% 
'76.8% . 
12.5% 
57^4% 

83 .^V^ 
96.9% 

93.1% 
50. b% 
47.1% 
77.2% 
'74.4% 
76.8^4 

76.8^ ' 
58.8% 
84.1% 
39.8% 
4?. 9% 
27, J% 
36.3% 
75.'4% 



.7/ 



83. 7# 
45.7% 
99.3% 
56.7% 
76.)%- 
'36.0% 
95.8% 
56.7% 

71. 6i 
35. 3» 
55.4% 

•l'7.6t 

81.?% 
57,4% 
43. 3t 
53,6% 
98.3% 

12:5% 



55.0% 
40.0% 
' 16.7% 
95.0% 
36.7% 
•^0.0%' 

6.7% ' 
'60.0% 
^'56.7% 
26.7% 
28.3% 
23.3% ^ 

100.0% 

13.3% 
,36.7% 
16.7% 

38.3% 
71.7% 
65.0% 
18.3% 

.98.3% 

25.0% ' 
100.0% 

3.3% , 
100.0% 
10.0% 
83.3% 
18.3% 
88.3% 

'100.0% 

' 31.7% 
.51.7% 
33.3% 

.71.7%. 

13.3% 
28.3% 
45.0%. 
35.0% 



83.3% 



r Nolj 
LU^ctiiKj . 
Courses in 
JLhc popt^^ 

45.0% 
'60.0^ 
83\3% 
5.0% 
63.3% 

100.0% 
93.3% 
40,0% 
43.3'^ 
73.3% 
71.7% 
76.7% 



86.7% 
63.3% 
83.3% 
50.0% 
61.7% 
28.3% 
35.0% 
81.75^ 

k7%^ 

75t.O% 

.96.7% 



,16.7% 
81.7% 
11.7% 



'68.3% 
48.3% 
6G:7% 

" 28.3% 

86,7% 
71. ^^% 
55.0% 
65.0%' 

po.0% 

16.7% 



% Electing 
One or More 
% Courses 1 n ^ 
the Oejit. 

48t1% 
32.7% 
' 26.9% 
82.7^ 
40.4% ' 
9.6% 
7'. 7% 
9.6% 
57.7% 
55.8% 
11.5% V 
28.8% 
17.3% 

100.0% 

32.7% 
* 30.8% 
13.5% 
80.1% 
QO.8% ^ 
86.5%, 
61.5% 
23.1% • 

100.0%' 

' 15.4% 

*38.5% 
* 

*19.2% 
23.1% . 
63.5% 

28.8% 

86.5% J 

*21.2% 
55.^% 
53,8% 

' 80. 83: : 

11.5% , 
48.1% 
55.8% • 
40.4% 
-1.9% 

84.6% 



% No! 
tlVcl ing 
CoU'rses in 
JhtijfV]H-. 

. 51.9% 

67.-3% 

73.1% 

17.3;, 
> »59.6% 

90.4% 
*92,3% 

90.4% 

42.3% 
. 44.2% 

88.5% 

71.2% 

82.7% 



67.3% 
69.2% 
86.5% 
19.9% 
15^.2%, 
13.5% 
38.5%, 
76.9% 



84.6% 
' 61.5% 
100.0% 

80.8'/. 

76.9%^ 
. 36.5%- 
160.0% 

71 . 2% 

*13.V^^ 

78.8% 
44. 25^-; 
46.?% 

19.2% 

88. 5i 

5K9%' 

44.2% 

59.6%, 

98.1% 

15.4% 
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MAJORS (4 YEA'RS) 
CLASS OF :976 



KAOOR NO. OF. COURSES 
r^crcc^vr^'T I.N CE?T OF MAJOR 



i OF- TOTAL 
IN DEPT 



! 

CD 
I 



DIV?in Astroncry 

Sio'cgy , , 

Cn^r.is try 
G^oiocy . . , 

N'e-jroscience 
'Physics 
. ^ ' TOTALS 

•*^IV IV. 'As.un SiL'dies 
European St: 
4 Ind. Sch. ' 
. Jr-terdis. 
TOTALS 



. 2 

18 
2 

Id 
7 
7 

15 
J. 
70 

] 
2 
8 
6 

17 



10 
139 
4 

120 
* 80 
59 
24 

Jl 
460 

2 

10 
10 



■ 15.6^ ^ 
^4. sr. 

26.7% 
35,5% / 
27.1% . 
'4.9^ 
2iJ% 
21.2% , 

6.3% 
15.9% 
/ 6.1% ^ 
/ 6V3%o - 
7.4^ 



NO. WITHIN 
DIV. OF MAJ. 



% WITHIN- 
DIV. OF VAJ. 



' DIV. 


r Art • 


3- 




7 Q 




1 i 9 




CI dSS 1 ^S* 


1 




ri 

U 


*^ n • 

U 


1 1 






1 i 




/ 1 J . u 




1 O 

X 19 




Ere * "sn < 


, 33 . 




in n 
i u . u 




. t c o 

, 653 




r ri-:'i 


/ 




7 7 


29 . 0% 








2 


13 * 


6.5 


23.2% 


27 






0 


•0 


0 


07c 


^ 0 




L 5 • 1 n 


0 ' 


0 • 


0 ,^ 


0% 


0' 






c 

0 


0 4 


14.0 


42. 2% 


. 12Q 






Q 
0 


DJ 


6.6 r 


23.£;5 


' 124 






J 




7.7/ . 


• 24.5% 


47 






1 
1 


U 


0 


C% 


21 




r ^ > b , C II 


•3 
J 




13.3 


41.7% 


59 




*s ;i * <i h 

TOTAI ^ 

\ 


-J 
J 


4u 


• 0. / 

9.2 ' 


23.3% " . 
30.7^ . 


36 
1350 ■ 


DIV. 


II A-erican St: 


VS 


87 




17 1^ 


CC 1 




, A-t".^oDology 


5 


33 ' 


■ 6.6 


'21. 2% 


• 68 


4 


Biac< Studies 


2 


27 


13.5 


40.35', 


■' 40 




Ecbrc-ics • 


29 


254 


8.7. 


' 23". 5^ 


435 


<« 


history 


14 


107 ^ 


7.. 6 


'• ^9.9% - 


« 185 




Political Sci 


29 


221 


7.6 


28.2% 


■332 




Psycro Vocy 


20 


150 


.7,5 


25.4^ 


252 


• 


ScciO'locv 


6 


35 


5.8-* 


19. 4r; 


90 




, 'OT:Is . 


121 ■ 


914 


TT . 


25.8;; 


1673 



37 
271 

■3$ 
212 
108 
12-3 
197 
' 43 

1030 

4- 
■11 
21 
20 
■56 



48,2% • 
57:9 
•59.4% 
57.7% 
53. 2S 
43.-2-^ 
C% 
0% 
60.3% - 
55.6% 
50. 
7?.0% 
61. 5r, 
^ 41. 2% 
55.7% 

43.3% 
4"3'.6%- 
59.7%, 
43.9% ' 
51.7% 
. 48.7% 
42.7% - 
50.0% 
47.3% 

57.8% 
47.7% 
•53.1% 
"47.1% 
47.6% 
55.4% 
40.4%' 
50.1% 
"47.4% 

12.5% • 
17.5% 
9-1% ■ 
12.6% 
11 -.6% ' 







TOTAL N'O 


5- 


COLL. 


Of CGJR5 


N 


r> 


IN 4 YR 


59 


23.9% 


247 


8 


42.1% 


^ 19 


4 


12.5% 


32 


SO 


7.8% . 


' 1157 


>.4 


• 7.5% 


1S5 


. 6 

-*o 


10.7% 


•56 


0% 


0 


0. 


0% 


0 


27' 


13.6% 


199 


- 33 


14.,c% 


223 


1 A 
i*t 


14.9% 


S- 


1 


3.6% 


*28 


8 


S.3% ' 


96 


- 21 


24.4% 


85 


285* 


11.8% 


2422 


79 


15.5% 


510 


27 


^7.3% 


155 


15' 


22.^% 


67 


113- 


12.7% 


890 


■ 3i 


9.2% 


35'3 


.•*88 ■ 


11.2% - 


735 


" 70 


11.9% 


. 590- 


/ 17 
442 


9.4% 
. 12.5% 


180 4. 

3535 • 


■ 3' 


-4.7% 


- 64 


25- 


4.4% ■ 


5^3 


. 6 


S.4% 


64 . 


•17 


, 3.8% 


* 450 


10 


4.4"%' 


997 


7 


3.2% 


218 


17 


34.6% 


433 


_4_ 


4.2%" 


95 


89 


4 1% ■ 


PI 1^ 

c. \ fh 


3 


25. a% . 


32 


7 


11.1% 


• 63 


27 


11.7% 


230 


13 


11.3% 


159 


■ W 


12.4% 


424 ■ 
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iumamn w inrARTCJNiAi couksis ovi r loun ylai^s 

, BY MAJOUS or m VAIUOUS DlVISIOf^S* 



TABLH V 



AMUFHST'^COILCCL CLASS Of t97f> 



> pi vi s i on 1 \ 

* Art (Fine Arts), 
^ Clii'vsics - 

fnglish . 

TrcncU ^ . 

Gonmn , 

Grcok 

Ldtiii 

flus ) c. 

Phi losdphy 

Religion 

Russian, 

Spanish 

TOTAL 



COURSIS BY COimSIS BY 01 IK H 
HAJORS IN MAJORS WMMIH 



DIVI5IDN I 
IlilHANn Its 



. lilt > 


UCIU 'S 


DIVISION 


' t!AJpRJ> 


^ N 


^ i. 


H 


% 


lir 




6? 


21 X 


c 
67 


23% ^ 




•f 't f. 


. 0 


.?>, 


?? 


23% 


22 


?3%' 


15 




33 


31% 


48 


45% 


381 


40t * 


90 


10% 


V-1 


• 50% 


54 


2?X 


77 


32% 


J31 


54% 


13 


14% 


'26' 


?8% 


, 39 


42% 


0 


0 


14 


67% - 


14 


07% 


0 


0 


19 


Six 


19 


51% 


84 


*26% 


87 


27% 


171 ' 


53% 


53 


18% 


55 


19% 


108 


37% 


.23 


23!*: 


35 . 


34% * 


' 58 


57% ' 


40 


22% 


48 


26% 


88 


* 48%'^ 


20 


17%" 


. 32 


27%" 


52 


44% 


745 


?6% ' 


605*" 


21%" 


1T50 


.47% 



OIVISION II 

SOC. SCI. 

MAJORS 



N % 



oivisior; iii 

NAl. SCI. A 
MAlll HAJ0I6 



DIVISION IV 
OTfU R - 
MAJOliS 



99 
> 39 
45, 
2a6 
64 
7 
3 
6 

-103 
97 
2/. 
58 
44 

8'78 



.33%' 
41% 
43% > 
30% 
27%, 
8% 
14% 
16% 
32« 
33% 
2G% 
31% 
37% 
3T% 



N 

57 
33 

10 
144 

33 

34 

10 
44 
66 
IQ 
36 
19 
•J19T 



19% 
35% 
10% 
15% 
14% 
37^ 

27% 

13%^ 

22% ^ 

105^^^ 

19% 

10% 

T7%\ 



N 

13 
'•1 

' 2 
-41 

13 
12 

J- 

2. 

G 
<P.2 

7 , 

3 

4- 

T2"9"~ 



4% 

ir 

2% 
5%'- 
5% 
13% 

6% 
' *?% 

8% 
' 7% 

2% 

3% 
3% 



Div isjpg ■ II 

American Studies 87 

Anthropology 33 

Black-Studies, ^ 27 

Economics * 254 

Uistory 107 

Pol i tica I, Science 221 

Psyc^pl09y 150 

Sociology . J5 

TOIAL * 914 



■if. 



jiv is ion 111 

Astronomy^ , 
Biochemistry ' 
Biology i*8iophy$.^^f4S 
•thomistry ' .y^f 120 
Ceology 80 
Mothontali.c$ ./fV' 59 
KeurpscioncalV^ 24 
Physics ' A? • _24 
^ '10TKl 460 



DivisionYlV * 












Collo9V^'Um^ ' 


- 0 


. 0 


10 


"9% 


23 


furQpcAn Studljfes . 


10 


?7% 




0 


9' 


Field' Study 


0 


0 


0 ^ 


0 


0 


Freshnun Seminar 


0 


0 


7 


4% 


^ 41 


Jftfirpeiideiit Sch. 


14 


9^% 


0^ 


0 


1 




0 


0 


2 


4% 


20 


,/&fdn Sllidie^s 


• 2 ' 


67% 


0 . 


.0 ' 


0 


r?lh to rd i s c i p 1 i n a ry 


• 10 


100% ' 


0 


0 


0 


Kenan . 


0 


0 


1 


2% 


13 


{' TOTAL 


- 36 


8% - 


To ' 


1% 


W 



Five-Col Ictie 

.Hampshire College 
Mount Holyoke College 
Siiiiih College 
Uaiv. of Mass. 
Other «{A«<icr;tO 
1QTAL, ' 



19 
70 
141 

... 

GRANU T0f/Sr?**^*«*^4?3^' 



22% 
24% 

0 • 
25% 

7% 
40% 

0- 

0' 
_25% 
24% 



25% 
.31% 
37% 
18% 
37% 
*29V 



44 
14 

1 . 
7G ' 

0 
21 

1 

0 

33 
190 ^ 



41 

' m 

14? 
145- 
5 

VW2 
3536 



4?1t; 

38% 
100% 

45% 
' 0 

42% 

3?% 
0 . 

63% 

45^ 



54% 
49% 
38% 
. 53% 
26%^ 
46% 



29 
4 
0 

44 
0 
7 

■ I 

5 
89 



14 

40 ' 
61 
L 60 

7 , 
lilY 



27% 
lU 

0 
ZGt 
-0 
14% 

0 

0 
10% 
20^' 



18% 
18% 
16% 
22.% 
3/% 



10 
10 
0 • 
. 7 
14 
• .2 
. 2. 
10 



'9% 
27% 

0 

4% 
93% 

4% ' 
67% 
100% 



OVIRAIL 
lOTAl 



.298 
95 
10b 
942 
241 
9-2 

c 1 

• 37 

324 
293 
102 
185 

jD9 

285"? 



1 

100% 
100% 
100%* 

10*0% 
100% ' 
iGG% 
lOOjf 
000% 
100% ^ 
•100% ' 
100%- •'^ 
100% 

roo% 



53% 


42 


25'% 


• '2f 


•13% 


129 


78% 


. 12 


7% 




' 2%; 


. -16^ 


100% 


15%' 


78 


' j6% 


55 


25% 


111 


• 53% 


34 


16%- 




8% 


217 


lOOJf 


19% ^ 


42 . 


' 30% 


20 


15% 


69 


49% 


^ 23 


16% 


-28 


'205^^ 


14b 


100% 


50% 


109 


22:^ 


49 


10% • 


363 


72% ' 


' 74, 


15% 


J7 


3% 


503 


100% ' 


27% 


145 


3«% ' 


77 


. 19% 


252 


63% 


41 


10% 


32 


8% 


40Z 


100% 


37% « 


184 


,31% 


110 


A 18% 


405 


68% 


67 




2b' 


' 3% 


♦ 602 


100% 


33% 


108 


24% 


- 70 


15% 


258 


57% 


116 


' 25% 


It 


^ 3% 


* 455 


100% . 


27% 


51 


4or> , 


" 23 


17% 


86 


67% 




7% 


11 


9% 


129 


100% 


ysy- 

v 


. 750 


'ffi 


, 42?" 


' T6X 


16/3" 


64% 


3/6 


14Y\ 


. 139. 


6%- 


'.2Gj3 


Voo% . 


16% • 


20 


33% 


11 


*18% 


18 


.30% 


30 


49% 


2 


3% 


61 


' J 00%., 


•0 


0 


0 


. 0' 


0 


'0 


0 


. Q 


0 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


34% 


117 


28% 


68 


16% 


67 - 


16% 


260 


62%' 


25 


6%' 


420 


m% 


28% 


180, 


, ^1% 


• 67 


}\>% 


51 


12% 


300 


6g% ' 


* 18 


^'4% 


436 


iob% 


46% 


^ 26 


15%* • 


17' 


10% 


. ^9 


^8% 


106> 


61% *^ 


2 




174 


>oo% 


ia% 


93 


26% 


59 


1(J% 


120 


33% 


152 


42% 


33 


9% ' 


364 


K)0% 


S6% 


0 


0 ' 


0 


0 


0 


0 


24 


96% 


1 


0 


25 


100% 


9% 


134 


52% 


34 


13% 


48 


19% 


158 


61% 


• 19 


7X ' 


259 


100% 


'26% ; 


\2/0' 


t 33^ , 


256 




' '333 


?6% 


1030 


59% 


100 


6% 


1739 . 


jfoox 



loi 100% 

37 100% 

1 100%' 

t68 100% 

15 \mt ' 

50 100/ . 

. 3 100%- 

'10 100% 

S2 '100% 

'iV? 1ob% 



2174 



2 


3% 


76 


100% 


.,4 


2% 


223 


I'OOX 


33 


9% 


377 


100% 


•21 


7% 


V?74 


100% 


0 


0 


19 


UlO'i:' 


60 


6% 


<j69 




484 ' 




. 8617 
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N£AIR PARTICIPANTS . 

. , November 4,5,6,' 1976 
Henry Chaunoey Conference" Center . 



Participant 



Alfred,, Richafd L. 



Afmstrong, David 
Baruch, Rhoda 
Beatty, George Ji^. 
Bfeck, Nancy 
Bell, Dennis D. 



.^B'eswick, 'Barry E. 

Blai,' Boris *Jr . 

t 

' Booth, David A* 
Boyle'^: Sister Agnes^ ^ 

Brennan, Robert J. 
J. Broad, Molly C: ' 
Brovme,- Clinton E. . 
Brovffi;, Eric 
Brush-, Leonard 
Campbell, Joseph 

4 

Brown,. Jerry ^V. 



. % ^ . ' y Title anj? Address 

Director, ESuC. Research, New York City Community College 
300 Jay St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201^ . s 

K ' * 

^ ' Montgomery Communi-ty Cel^^ge 

S40 Dekalb Pike) Blue Bell', Pa. 19422 • 
•< ' ' * . * ^ , 

Off. Career Developmeitt", Dartmouth College,' Handver, N.fl. 

• : / ^ 03755 

Inst. Studies Office, Admin, Bldg., University of "Mass. 
' Amherst,. Ma. '.01002 * 

Jr 

iftst. Res^ Program for Highex Education, Rosedale, Rd. 
Princeton, N.J. 08540 ' * * ^ 

' Vice President for Admin. 5 Fiscal Affairs^ West Chester ^ • 
State College, West Chester,; Pa. 19380- 

Analytical Studies and -Planning, JBostofn University, 
" 141 Bay" State Road, Boston,' Ma. fi2215. 

Director of Research, Harcum Junior College >^ 
MorrikS. Montgomery St., Bryn Mawr, Pa.' 19010 

"^Associate Provost, Williams Callege, Williamatowh, Ma. 01267 

Academi-S Dean, Mt. St. Mary College; Newburg, N.Yi. 12550 • 

' '• ; . , • . •' ^ - 

Director, Office bf Inst. Research, Toiiro College , 
'30 West '4,4 Street, New*York, N.Y. 10036 



Director of Jle^earch, Bryant § Stratton 

' 1028 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 14202' , ^ , * 

Director of Inst. Research, Syracuse Univeusity . _ 
.- Skytop Office Bldg, Syracuse, N.Y.. 13210 

'. bean of Students, King's College of ^New, York, ; 
-fcriarcfrff Manor, N.Y.. 10510 

, New Hampshire ^Col legei ^nd Univ.-^Counci 1 \ 

•2500 'ff. River^'Rd., Manchester, NtJL. 031(J4 , 

Director of Mnfo. Systems, Room 30^^:r Old Main 

Pqnnsflvania' State Univ. i -Univ. Park, Pa. 16802 

Off r of Planning § Inst. Res-., New Jerspy Inst, of 

' - TecWlogy, 323. High Street , Newark, N.J. 07102 

' ; . ' ' ' • ' 

Vice President for Academi^c Affairs, Rider College, 

'Trenton, N.J. 08602 \ " . ' ^ • ' 



Cl^yback, Thomas J. - 
Co^ James B. \ 
Coles, H, WiUiam, III. 
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